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Art. L—Christian Female Authorship. 


Ov? age is distinguished by the extent to which female pens 

have been used and have gained popular acceptance. The 
thirty years which have elapsed since the accession of Queen 
Victoria, have been especially fertile in female authorship. 
It has been said, if the first Reform Bill denied them votes, it 
gave them pens. Nor is it in our own country alone that this 
abundance of female writing exists; the United States equally 
partakes of it. Lamenting her vagaries, intellectual, moral, 
and social, French criticism, with one consentient voice, places 
among the foremost of writers, George Sand. No works are 
more commonly to be found at continental railway bookstalls 
than translations of the illustrious Spanish authoress, Fernan 
Caballero. And so of other European literatures. 

While other and inferior subjects of literary occupation have 
engaged such a variety of female pens, religion has not failed 
to occupy their attention. There is sanction and example 
afforded for this in the sacred volume. If Miriam was only the 
chief among the minstrels that sung the song of her brother 
Moses at the Red Sea, the song in the 5th chapter of Judges 
would appear to have been the composition of Deborah; and in 
later portions of the inspired volume, the songs of Hannah and 
of Mary are examples of female inspiration. 

Christianity, in every way and everywhere, raised the position 
and influence of woman. In place of a toy or a slave, it made 
her the domestic and social equal of man. In the early ages 
« of Christianity, women, who had been 
“ Last at the cross and earliest at the tomb,”’ 


acted a large part in the advancement of the faith, by their 
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share in the religious training of the young, by their works of 
religious beneficence, as deaconesses, or without ecclesiastical 
office, and by exposing themselves, as fearlessly as the other sex, 
to the ordeal of martyrdom. But of their literary services to 
the gospel cause little is recorded. Even the studious ladies 
whom Jerome drew about him, were receptive, not productive, 
in respect of religious truths and lessons. And when the early 
simplicity of gospel faith and practice had given place to 
ritualism, deepening and darkening into Romanism, though 
woman gave her energies to the evil cause, it was far more by 
founding and peopling orders of women, than by writing in de- 
fence and illustration of papal views. 

The Reformation, in this and other lands, restored woman to 
her due Scriptural and evangelical position. But though the 
Virgin Queen headed an illustrious band of female scholars, 
familiar with the best writers of Greece and Rome, and not 
unversed in theological lore, little was contributed to religious 
authorship in the great Elizabethan age. It was an era, mascu- 
line in pen as well as masculine in power. 

Nor did the great struggle of the seventeenth century, 
between Churchman and Puritan—the ecclesiastical sides 
of the contest between Cavalier and Roundhead—increase a 
preciably the amount of feminine authorship. All that has 
survived in the way of female memoirs, are the autobiographies 
of Lady Fanshawe and Mrs Hutchinson, and the papers of Lady 
Godolphin. But, if we may admit an authorship, for which 
only probability, not certainty, can be claimed, it is to a female 

en that we owe the numerous works, which own the same 
sn parentage as the “Whole Duty of Man.” Dr Ham- 
mond, in his highly laudatory preface to that book, carefully 
avoids making out the sex of the writer, and this circumstance 
(as he must have been in the secret) is one of the genom 
circumstances in favour of the view that these works were 
written by Lady Packington. The works in question stood in 
the front rank of popularity in England for a century, and, in 
various respects, deservedly from their vigour of thought, clear- 
ness of style, aptness of anecdote, frequency and vivacity of illus- 
tration, and happy use of Scripture reference and allusion. But 
as Henry Venn observes, in his preface to his “ Complete Duty 
of Man,” “The great thing is wanting in that celebrated trea- 
tise, towards obtaining the end for which it was written ; since 
Christ the law-giver will always speak in vain, unless Christ 
the Saviour is first known.” 

“The Whole Duty of Man” is divided into seventeen chap- 
ters, so as to be read over three times a year, Sunday after 
Sunday. The volume also contains “Private Devotions,” 
based on these chapters, and including strict and thorough 
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self-examinations on the various duties specified. The other 
works of the author were, “The Gentleman’s Calling,” “The 
Lady’s Calling,” “The Causes of the Decay of Christian Piety,” 
“The Art of Contentment,” “The Government of the Tongue,” 
and “The Lively Oracles given to Us.” We give an extract 
from “The Government of the Tongue,” out of the chapter on 
Scoffing and Derision :—“The reproach of rage and fury seems 
to be writ in chalk and lead, which a dispassionate hearer easily 
wipes out, but those of wit are like the graver’s burine upon 
copper, or the corrodings of aqua-fortis, engraving and indent- 
ing the characters that they can never be defaced. A dull 
contumely quickly vanishes, nobody thinking it worth remem- 
bering ; but when ’tis steeled with wit, it pierces deep, leaves 
such impressions in the fancy of the hearers, that thereby it 
gets rooting in the memory, and will scarce be eradicated ; nay, 
sometimes it happens to survive both speaker and hearer, and 
conveys itself to posterity ; it being not unusual for the sar- 
casms of wit to be transmitted in story. And as it thus gives 
an edge, so also does it add wings to a reproach, makes it fly 
abroad in an instant. Many a poor man’s infirmities had been 
confined to the notice of a few relations or neighbours, had not 
some remarkable strain of drollery scattered and dispersed 
them. The jest recommends the defamation, and is commonly 
so incorporate with it, that they cannot be related apart. And 
even those who like it not in one respect, yet are many times so 
transported with it in the other, that they choose rather to 
propagate the contumely, than stifle the conceit. Indeed, wit 
is so much the Diana of this age, that he who goes about to 
set any bands to it, must expect an uproar (Acts xix. 28), or at 
least, to have imposed an envious inhibition on it, because 
himself has not stock enough to maintain the trade. But how- 
ever sharp or unexpected the censure may seem to be, yet ’tis 
necessary that plain downright truths should sometimes be 
spoken ; and I think that will bear me out, if I say ’tis possible 
men may be as oppressive by their parts as their power, and 
that God did no more design the meaner intellectuals of some 
for triumphs to the pride and vanity of the more acute, than he 
did the possessions of the less powerful, as a prey to the rapine 
and avarice of the mighty.” 

The works of Lady Packington formed the appropriate re- 
ligious pabulwm of that period, when Puritanism had lost its 
hold, and Methodism had not yet gained its hold of England, 
that period of the later Stuarts and earlier Guelphs, when 
Tillotson was reckoned the best of sermon writers, and Bur- 
net’s exposition of the thirty-nine articles was accepted as the 
best comment on the creed of the Anglican Reformation. The 
indirect effect of the great awakening under Wesley and Whit- 
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field, was to revive a taste among professedly serious people for 
works of a more evangelical character. 

An outed Nonconformist minister of 1662, who possessed a 
property near Frome, was the father of the “dissenting autho- 
ress” of the early part of last century, Mrs Elizabeth Rowe. 
Her father’s circumstances permitted him to give her a very 
excellent education, and, on talents like hers, that education 
told to the utmost. Her memoir, prefixed to her posthumous 
works, was written by Henry Grove, a collaborateur of 
Addison in the Spectator, and one of the most esteemed dis- 
senting ministers of his time. A century and a half makes 
sad ravage with popularities of the past, and Elizabeth Rowe 
is now only known by her hymns, and even these are less fre- 
quently inserted in collections of sacred song than they were 
thirty or forty years ago. Like her other writings, her hymns are 
sometimes disfigured by an excessively stilted and florid 
style ; but that style obtained in her day the praises of such 
judges as Bishop Ken, Prior, and Dr Watts. The following 
is one of her best hymns :— 


‘* To Thee, great Searcher of the heart, 
This evening I appeal, 
Who all the secrets of my soul, 
And inmost thoughts can’st tell. 


** Even thou, the unerring Judge of all, 
Dost my dread witness prove, 
That Thee, beyond whate’er the world 
Can tempt me with, I love. 


** That Thee, whatever else I miss, 
Whatever else I lose, 


As my exc great reward, 
And fuchest Lice I choose. 
** Leave me of wealth, of honour, friend, 
And all things else bereft ; 


But of thy favour, gracious God, 
Let me be never left ! 


‘*O hear! and grant Thy boundless love, 
Inestimable store, 
And I shall henceforth close my life, 
And never urge Thee more. 


‘¢ With this alone I'll be content ; 
But, Lord, this gift denied, 
I should despise the richest boon 
Thou could’st bestow beside. 


** Amidst the me won joys of life, 
I should no pleasure know ; 

But — for an absent Lord, 
Through all my journey go.” 


Contemporary with Mrs Rowe, though moving in a far 
_ higher social circle, was Lady Rachel Russell, the widow of 
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the patriotic martyr, Lord Russell. Her letters, however, were 
not published till half a century after her death, and these consti- 
tute her only claim on our notice here. If one could wish a 
more full and constant reference to evangelical truths in these 
letters,—if the person and work of the Saviour do not shine so 
brightly in them as could be desired,—and if the style be 
somewhat formal and heavy, still they are replete with good 
matter for the devout reader, and especially for those tried 
with bereavement. Forty years’ survivorship of her husband 
does not seem to have deadened Lady Russell’s sensibility to 
her sad loss—she remained “a widow indeed,” though an emi- 
nently submissive and patient one. 

Towards the end of the reign of George II. there appeared 
two volumes of “Theodosia’s” poems. The authoress who 
adopted this pseudonym was Mrs Anne Steele. Her poetical 
reputation survives in a few of her hymns—sweet, wee im- 
pressive in their tone. The following is not so generally known 
as some others :— 


** Jesus who vanquished all our foes, 
Who came to save, who reigns to bless, 
From whom our every comfort flows, 
Life, liberty, and joy, and peace ; 
Resound, resound in joyful strains, 
Jesus, the King of Glory, reigns ! 


** Yes, thou art worthy, dearest Lord, 
Of universal, endless praise, 
With every power to be adored, 
That men or angels ere could raise ; 
Let heav’n and earth unite their strains, 
Jesus, the King of Glory, reigns ! 


** But earth nor heav’n can e’er proclaim 
The boundless glories of their king ; 
Yet must our hearts adore his name, 
Dear name, whence all our blessings spring ; 
Resound, resound in joyful strains, 
Jesus, the King of Glory, reigns ! 


‘* How mean the tribute mortals pay ! 
How cold the heart, how faint the tongue ! 
But, Lord! a bright, eternal day 
Shall tune a more exalted song, 
Resounding in immortal strains, 
Jesus, the Lord of Glory reigns !” 


Service was rendered to the cause of good morals by the 
writings of Mrs Carter and Mrs Chapone ; but their works are 
wanting in evangelical principles, and are little read now. A 
far greater name than theirs 1s that of Hannah More, born in 
the year of the Rebellion of 1745, and dying the year after the 
first Reform Bill. Her first literary productions were “ Sacred 
Dramas ;” but coming, soon after their publication, under the 
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influence of evangelical truth, she viewed these productions as 
more “ drama” than “sacred,” and never reprinted them. She 
was an eminently sensible and well-read person, the charms of 
whose conversation are attested by such competent judges as 
Dr Johnson, Horace Walpole, and Bishop Jebb. Moving as she 
did in an elevated circle of society, she was able to set forth evan- 
gelical truth to many who, in that day, might not easily, in 
any other way, have known it. By her larger works of a devo- 
tional description, such as “The Character of St Paul,” “Chris- 
tian Morals,” and “Practical Piety,” she ably illustrated the 
effect of gospel principles in the heart and life ; and efficiently 
followed up the example which the “ Practical Christianity ” 
of Wilberforce had given in bringing lay influence to help the 
efforts of the evangelical clergy. Her “ Ccelebs in Search of a 
Wife,” though the title may raise a smile, as coming from an 
unmarried lady,—and though coarsely abused on its appear- 
ance in the Edinburgh Review, and meeting with but faint 
praise from so thoughtful and candid a judge as Alexander 
Knox, is yet well worth reading as a fiction, in which much 
observation of life, power of dialogue, force of humour, and 
aptness of thought are made subservient to the cause of the 
gospel. Her Cheap Repository Tracts are not, as too many 
tracts are, commonplace sermons, without texts at the head of 
them. They have an originality, power, and general attractive- 
ness, which can well account for the amazing circulation, consider- 
ing the far smaller circle of readers, seventy years ago, of two 
millions of copies in atwelvemonth! Hannah More most fully 
exemplified all that was to be looked for in the character and 
life of a Christian literary lady : no more honoured name adorns 
the annals of the sacred past. With all the great increase of 
female evangelical authorship in our time, it may well be 
questioned whether any single writer of them all has rendered 
the service to Christ’s cause which Hannah More, in the forty 
years’ course of exercise of her pen for the gospel, was enabled 
to do. : 
Two female members of the gifted family of the Taylors, 
Anne and Jane, may be said to have begun the long series of 
nineteenth century religious publications for the young, by 
their “Hymns for Infant Minds.” These sacred songs, in 
which the measure of a child’s capacity for religious truth is 
most fully and sympathisingly guaged and provided for, have 
often since been imitated, but never rivalled or surpassed. 
Jane Taylor was a prolific writer for the religious periodicals 
of her day, and perhaps the earliest collection of such fugitive 
pieces was that of the eighty “Contributions of Q. Q.,” which 
her eminent brother Isaac, has characterised as the most intel- 
lectually distinctive of all her writings. There are few but 
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have met with “ How it strikes a Stranger,” and “ The Squire’s 
Pew.” We quote part of another paper, “The Hopeful One :” 


“The conversation, which was here interrupted, left a painful im- 
pression upon the mind of the good minister. The gaiety of the 
young people, which at first amused, now gave him uneasiness. The 
words, ‘ one hopeful child,’ dwelt upon his mind. ‘ What, only one,’ 
thought he, ‘ of this interesting group, that fears God! only one that 
is concerned about salvation, and that is prepared to die!’ 

‘* While these thoughts were passing in his mind, the youthful 
party continued laughing, and talking, and joking; they were eager 
and animated in all they said and did, and frequently spoke of things 
that were of no importance—the most contemptible trifles—with a 
degree of earnestness which they would have pronounced to be cant- 
ing, hypocritical, or, at least, quite overdone, if the subject had been 
anything connected with their immortal destiny. 

‘* Reader! we have invited you to this domestic party, only with a 
view to your own improvement. Do you wonder where the family 
lives, and what is their name ? Rather look around among the 
families of your friends and neighbours ; but especially look into your 
own, and see if the description will not suit many that you know. 
Alas! this is no singular instance. Observe the trains of young people 
who fill the pews of our places of worship; behold the gay attire, the 
wandering eye, the irreverent deportment; listen to their discourse 
as they issue from the place ; or follow them home ; enter one dwell- 
ing after another ; hear the remarks that are made upon the dress, 
and other unimportant concerns of those they have seen ; listen to 
their criticisms upon what they have heard, and mark their prevailing 
levity, scarcely checked by the restraining eye of anxious and dis- 
appointed parents, who, Sabbath after Sabbath, watch in vain to see 
if the good seed has taken root in the hearts of any of them; remark 
the eagerness that is evinced about the showy accomplishments and 
vanities of life. How many even of pious parents, have not this con- 
solation—not one hopeful child! What a melancholy, what a strange 
state of things was implied in the account the father of this family 
gave of his children, when he said that they were ‘ much like the 
generality of young people!’ In other words, that the generality of 
young people are thoughtless about eternity—unconcerned about the 
salvation of their souls.” 


In the rare periodical, The Youths’ Magazine, in which a 
number of Jane Taylor’s pieces appeared, there came out for a 
long series of years, a succession of religious stories, under the 
signature, “M. M.S.” The authoress of these,was Mrs Sher- 
wood, a voluminous writer also of short religious tales for the 
young, separately published. The rising generation of our day 
are not very familiar with Mrs Sherwood’s name ; writers of 
greater power have supplanted her in reputation. But she long 
possessed popular favour, and her pen disseminated in a form 
pleasing to juvenile minds, and suited to their years, the great 
principles of evangelical faith and practice. 
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In the literary world of England a revolution may be said to 
have been made by Mason’s publication of the letters of Thomas 
Gray. The century which has since elapsed, has teemed with 
the epistolary correspondence of eminent men of letters. 
Many of the best thoughts of such men as Beattie and Scott, 
Southey and Charles Lamb, and many more, have thus been 
given to the world. In the higher sphere of religious truth, we 
have in Scripture examples of the benefit. of correspondence. 
The prophecies of the Old Testament are replaced by the 
epistles of the New. The letter has come in place of the 
spoken Word. The community, the minister, the lay friend of 
either sex, have their place as the chosen correspondents of 
apostles. In the early and medizval church, epistolary author- 
ship occupies a very large place; and how much would the church 
have missed of interest, instruction, and pleasure, had we 
wanted the correspondence of Augustine and Jerome, of Basil 
and Anselm, and Bernard! Some of the most valued corres- 
pondents of these fathers were Christian women. Female 
friends occupy a large space in the letters of Samuel Ruther- 
ford ; and one of the best of the smaller pieces of Jeremy 
Taylor, his “ Discourse on Friendship,” is a letter, addressed to 
the most ingenious and excellent Mrs Katherine Philips, “the 
matchless Orinda” of her day. 

If women were qualified to have such letters addressed to 
them, they were, on the other hand, qualified to write letters to 
others. And in private letters—undesigned at first for publica- 
tion—the opposite of the “offene briefe” of the Germans,— 
Christian women have well played their part. A eorrespond- 
ence, extending over about thirty years, of Helen Plumptre, was 
published about twenty years ago by one of her brothers. 
These letters are, for the most part, addressed to near relatives 
and connections. They are full of variety, interest, and profit 
to the reader. We quote from one addressed to a brother :— 


‘‘Iknow I am sadly apt to forget the different constitutions, 
tempers, and characters of people. He who searches the heart, I doubt 
not, finds greater sacrifices of natural timidity, more glorious conquests 
of natural reluctance, in the least thing some are enabled to do, than 
in the greatest undertakings I can perform. I say this, because I be- 
lieve the forgetfulness of the diversities of gifts often gives a handle to 
Satan, and makes the heart of those sad whom the Lord would not 
have sad. Moses, the beloved of the Lord, was slow of speech, and 
must needs have a brother to act his part. Paul, in bodily presence, 
was base among his disciples ; wherefore ? that the excellency of the 
power might be of God ; that here he might have room to perfect his 
strength. I mentionthese, not as instances of those who gave up the 
work, but to remind you that the most favoured soldiers of Jesus 
have had steep hills before them, and that that word has stood, and 
. shall stand fast for ever; that every great mountain shall, before the 
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children of God, become a plain. Believe me, the way is more difficult 
where there is the tongue of the learned, natural courage, and strength 
—than to look simply to Jesus—than to look out of self, and with a 
single eye, unto Him from whom cometh every gift; this makes the 
path, though more down hill, more slippery, more dangerous. I do 
not forget you in my prayers, such as they are ; but I cannot put them 
into the hands of Jesus as I would wish, and where else shall they 
gather sweetness, or obtain power with God? Do you find this 
difficult ?” 


A correspondence not less valuable, though extending over 
only about half the time, and coming from a mind of a very dif- 
ferent natural constitution, was that of Viscountess Powers- 
court, published by the present venerable Bishop of Cashel. In 
his preface, Dr Daly has stated, that of all persons he ever knew, 

y Powerscourt came nearest to her own description of a 
Christian; “ not one who looks up from earth to heaven, but 
one who looks down from heaven to earth.” Her letters are the 
products of a very original mind, deeply taught in the Word, 
and exercised by a varied, and often sorrowful experience. We 
quote a portion of a letter early in the correspondence :— 


‘* Can he heal hearts of wandering and destracted maniacs— maniacs 
ever engaged in taking poison? Can he heal the bruises of our folly, 
the dislocations of our backslidings, inwards corrupt through foolish. 
ness? It is written, ‘‘ who healeth all thy diseases ;” it made little 
difference in the days of his flesh what the disease was that was 
brought to Him, whether palsied, maimed, blind, deaf, possessed. 
Then let us come in the simplicity of sickness, in the helplessness of 
want ; to trust is to be healed, to touch the hem of his garment is to 
be whole : but let us keep touching him, for virtue is ever coming from 
him. He waits to apply all the virtues of heaven’s dispensary to our 
case, whatever it be. He is master of that disease: we have all his 
promise, all his skill, all his power, all his love; though ascended to 
heaven, he has left his heart on earth. He gives all his attention, as 
if there was none else to think of on earth. He requires but one 
thing,—to take all he has prescribed, bitter as well as sweet. We 
need the substance of things hoped for, to be put in the scale of 
judgment and conscience, against the things of time ; then as surely 
as substance outweighs shadow, so surely must we judge of things 
accurately, till our sorrows shall be left behind. Let us get well 
acquainted with our physician ; let us take lodgings in his neighbour- 
hood ; let us see him every day ; let us hide nothing, but open to him 
our whole case, and say like David when under his care, ‘ Let me hear 
what God the Lord will say unto me.’ If you are in darkness, light 
is sown for you ; you are still on the way to perfection, learning not to 
make idols of your feelings, treading in his steps, who was made per- 
fect by suffering, and who never travelled with such velocity to perfec- 
tion, as when he cried out, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me.’” 

No writer was better known in her day than the lady who 
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took the title of Charlotte Elizabeth, as the editress of the 
Christian Ladies’ Magazine. She addressed, every month, a 
large and cultivated class of readers. Her “ Personal Recollec- 
tions” called up before the view a number of most interesting 
scenes of English and Irish life. Her Memoir of John Britt, 
the deaf mute, shewed what divine grace could effect in one 
cut off from most natural sources of knowledge. Her specula- 
tions on prophecy were acceptable only to a certain section of 
Christians. Her interest in the conversion of the Jews almost 
rose to the height of a sacred passion. For the deliverance 
of her adopted country, Ireland, from the yoke of Popery, 
her prayers were constant, her zeal intense. In her “ Chapters 
on Flowers ” and “ Bygone Days,” she interwove with interesting 
chapters of autobiography, many important lessons of evangeli- 
cal truth. 

The “ Test of Truth” was a small volume of very able con- 
tributions to the literature of Christian Evidences, by Mary Jane 
Grahame. In her life, by the Rev. Charles Bridge, we have a 
number of letters and papers by her on religious and general 
subjects, evincing much thought, feeling, and culture. A work 
of kindred character is the Memoir of Adelaide Newton, by 
Rev. J. Baillie. Miss Newton was the authoress of the very 
thoughtful and impressive volumes, “The Heavenly Life,” and 
the “Song of Solomon compared with other parts of Scripture.” 
We give an extract from one of her letters :— 


‘* Deuteronomy strikes me most as the book which instructs the 
true Israel of God as to their ‘ condition in the land.’ I take it to be 
a stage beyond the wilderness—beyond even the conquest of the Book 
of Joshua. It is not the first taking possession, so much as the un- 
flinching yielding up of the whole heart and life to God in after experi- 
ence. It does so condemn me, dearest , from page to page, 
that I almost shrink from saying what I seem to see in it,—nought of 
the ‘cursed thing cleaving’ to one’s hand—the cities of the enemy 
burnt to the ground, and all the spoil, every whit—the diligent, care- 
ful hearkening to God’s words, and the holy obedienee and truthful- 
ness required,—and then, too, the rejoicing, even before the Lord, 
and the intense holiness which the whole atmosphere of the book 
seems to breathe. Altogether, it makes one breathless, if you under- 
stand me, to be in so pure an air. I think it is not studied by 
Christians as it deserves. We should be saved out of such mixture 
with the unholy and unclean if we saw our true standing in the land.” 


“ The Listener,” some thirty years ago, attracted great at- 
tention as a collection of evangelical essays on many important 
points of Christian doctrine and practice, with special reference 
to female education. The writer was obviously a person of 
vigorous thought and varied culture. Two other books fol- 
‘lowed, “Christ our Love” and “Christ our Example,” of yet 
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greater value to all classes of Christian readers. Caroline Fry, 
the authoress, became, by marriage, Mrs Wilson. After her 
death, in 1846, there was — by her husband, an incom- 
plete Autobiography, reaching only to the period of her con- 
version in youth, but full of literary power and spiritual 
interest in its descriptions of childhood and the years imme- 
diately following. Her account of her conversion is one of the 
most striking we ever read. She was at the time a governess 
in the family of a worldly clergyman, with a bosom friend in a 
neighbouring clergyman’s daughter, a letter from whom (though 
the writer had no religion beyond that of sentiment) was the 
means of the great change. But her state of mind at the time 
was “restless, unsatisfied, unhappy,” displeased with every- 
thing around her and within her; weary and disgusted with 
the present, and gloomy and hopeless of the future. 


‘* She recollects,” she goes on, ‘‘ she mentally uttered something to 
this effect,—‘ God, if thou art a God, I do not love thee, I do not 
want thee, I do not believe in any happiness in thee; but I am miser- 
able as I am,—give me what I do not seek, do not like, do not want, 
if thou canst make me happy: I am tired of this world; if there is 
anything better, give it me.’ This, or nearly to this effect, felt between 
sleeping and waking, not upon her knees, but upon her bed, was all of 
prayer that preceded her conversion. She can give but little account 
of the actual conflict. The battle was not her’s, but God's; of which 
she seemed little more than a spectator. The work was done without 
hand, without time, without a process ; and like him of old, she found 
herself in her chamber, ‘ clothed and in her right mind,’ ‘ clothed with 
the garment of salvation,’ and assured of sin forgiven, with as little 
perception of the means as he, the less possessed than she, had been 
of the infuriate spirit.” —(Autob., ch. IV.) 


The same volume contains a number of letters, some of 
them descriptive of scenes of travel, continental and Scottish ; 
but by far the greater number of an experimentally religious 
character. These are followed by about fifty very thoughtful 
and suggestive papers on detached portions of Scripture. We 
extract one of these :— 


‘* « He spread a cloud for a covering, and fire to give light in the 
night.’—Ps. cv. 89. 

‘¢ The cloud in anger, and the light in love? No; butin kindness 
both. And so, O God, thou dealest ever with thy servant. I call it 
a cloud that is upon me, and soit seems. The fair landscape of earth 
lies hidden behind it,—the beautiful things are dimmed by the misti- 
ness of its vapour. My sun is gone, and joy has ceased its shining. 
I walk, as it were, ‘in shadow’ ; and when I would look forward, there 
is nothing before me but impenetrable cloud. But, surely, I know 
that it is there. My way is not obscured that I should lose it, nor 
overcast that I should perish in it. It is to hide me from enemies that 
I know not, and dangers that I see not, and lead me forward in a path 
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which, if I beheld it in the glare of this world’s light, I should not 
have courage to pursue. Keep thine own secret, Lord. The cloud is 
very, very dark. I cannot penetrateit. I have watched and watched, 
but not a beam of promise variegates the blackness of its surface. I 
see nothing through it—nothing beside it. The beauties of surround- 
ing earth are gone, and heaven itself has veiled its brightness from me. 
I know not what it means; but I can trust thee. I can follow in 
silence where the dark dispensation leads—securely, since I know,it 
comes from thee, and will not ask thee wherefore. Only lead me. 
Be it in the darkness, be it in the light, still guide me, and I will 
follow. Doubtless, the hour will come when that which is now so 
dark shall glow with transcendent brightness ; and I shall see it was 
no angry storm, but the fair countenance of thy love, to lead me safely 
where I else had perished.” 

A great service was rendered to the church—an important 
gap in literature was filled up by Mrs Charles’ volume, “The 
Voice of Christian Life in Song.” A subject of the most inte- 
resting kind, for which the materials lay scattered far and wide, 
was thus brought, in a single portable volume, within the 
reach and understanding of all readers. No section of the 
theme was omitted or carelessly treated ; and some parts, such 
as the Swedish Hymnology, little known among us before, were 
adequately and befittingly treated. 

Another lady rendered a service of kindred character, though 
more limited extent, in giving the English public, in connection 
with the Church ecclesiastical year, a “ Lyra Germanica,” 
Miss Catherine Winkworth has, in this work, given a very 
fair and complete representation of the different eras and varied 
schools of the German sacred muse. She has occasionally 
toned down the rugged grandeur of the originals, and, in par- 
ticular, has hardly done justice to the depth and sublimity of 
Paul Gerhardt ; but that greatest of German hymn writers can 
hardly be read to advantage by any one ignorant of the original. 

To another lady, H. L. L., we also owe a very interesting 
German selection—“ Hymns from the Land of Luther.” 

The number of biographies that have issued from female 
pens is far too numerous to criticise, or even to specify. We 
owe to the care and love of his widow the biography of one of 
the most cultured and high-toned of our modern Nonconfor- 
mists—Sortain of Brighton. Miss Marsh has made herself 
known throughout Britain, our colonial empire, and the United 
States by her lives of Hedley Vicars and Arthur Vandeleur, 
and her “ English Hearts and Hands.” The life of the greatest 
of female Christian philanthropists, Elizabeth Fry, has been 
twice written, in a more lengthened and in an abridged form, 
by her daughter. The activity of Christian women in the 
Lord’s service has been abundantly exhibited in the lives of 
female missionaries of our own country and the United States, 
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and in such workers at home asSarah Martin, the prison visitor of 
Great Yarmouth. To the training of children on Christian prin- 
ciples, no more important contribution has been made than 
“Peep of Day,” and its sequel, “Line upon Line,” which have sold 
by the hundred thousand. “The Way Home,” by Mrs Barbour, 
has given us the precious process, and equally precious results, 
of instructing children in the way of salvation. The number 
of stories based on Christian principle, for the young, written 
by female pens, is far too large to do more than to allude to. We 
may single out from the crowd the tales of that ever popular 
pen wielded by A. L. O. E. (A Lady of England). 

To the original religious poetry of our time, women have 
been large contributors. No hymn has, probably, been more 
quoted in sermons and addresses, generally or specially on re- 
ligious revival, than Miss Elliott’s “Just as Iam,” It is the 
very embodiment, the very poetical impersonation of an accepted 
gospel. One or two others of her hymns are almost as well 
known. The following is less familiar :— 

“ Let me be with Thee where Thou art 

My Saviour, my Eternal Rest. 


Then only will this longing heart 
Be fully and for ever blest. 


“‘ Let me be with Thee where Thou art, 
Thy unveil’d glory to behold ; 
Then only will this wandering heart 
Cease to be treacherous, faithless, cold ! 


“ Let me be with Thee where Thou art, 
Where spotless saints Thy name adore ; 
Then only will this sinful heart 
Be evil and defiled no more! 


“ Let me be with Thee where Thou art, 
Where none can die, where none remove ; 
There neither death nor life will part 
Me from Thy presence and Thy love!” 


Under the signature of L. N. R., Mrs Ranyard has given 
“The Book and its Story,” “The Book and its Mission,” and 
“The Missing Link” to the public ; and in these volumes she has 
effectually helped on the cause of Bible circulation and Home 
Missions. She has written, to our knowledge, but little sacred 
poetry ; but in “ The Border Land” she has contributed one of 
the most original and impressive hymns ever written. We need 
not quote a piece so universally known and valued. Not less 
striking is “The Burial of Moses,” by Cecil Frances Alexander, 
the of the present Bishop of Derry. We quote a less 
known ieee of hers :— 

“ When wounded sore, the stricken soul 
Lies bleeding and unbound, 


One only hand—a pierced hand— 
Can salve the sinner’s wound. 
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“ When sorrow swells the laden breast, 
And tears of anguish flow, 
One only heart—a broken heart— 
Can feel the sinner’s woe. 


“ When penitence has wept in vain 
Over some foul dark spot, 
One only stream—a stream of blood— 
Can wash away the blot. 


“Tis Jesus’ blood that washes white, 
His hand that brings relief ; 
His heart that’s touch’d with all our joys, 
And feeleth for our grief. 


“ Lift up Thy bleeding hand, O Lord, 
Unseal that cleansing tide ; 
We have no shelter from our sin 
But in Thy wounded side.” 





We are not aware of any other hymns by Sarah Flower 
Adams than the following, of which only the first stanza is 
given. It first appeared in Fox’s Hymns and Anthems (1840): 


“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, | “ Though like the wanderer, 
Nearer to Thee. The sun gone down, 
E’en though it be a cross Darkness be over me, 
That raiseth me ; My rest a stone; 
Still all my song shall be, Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! Nearer to Thee !” 


The application here of Jacob’s rest at Bethel, is ingenious and 
impressive. 

One hymn, also by another authoress, Emma Toke, “Thou 
art gone up on high,” has found insertion in most hymn books, 
and need not be quoted here. The following by Susan L. 
Miles (1840), is less familiar :-— 


** Thou, who did’st stoop below 
To drain the cup of woe, 
And wear the form of frail mortality ; 
Thy blessed labours done, 
y crown of victory won, 
Hast passed from earth, passed to Thy home on high. 


** It was no path of flowers 
Through this dark world of ours, 
Beloved of the Father, thou did’st tread : 
And shall we in dismay 
Shrink from the narrow way, 
When clouds and darkness are around it spread. 


**O Thou, who art our life, 
Be with us through the strife, 
Thy own meek head by rudest storms was bowed : 
Raise thou our eyes above, 
To-see a Father's love, 
Beam, like a bow of promise, through the cloud. 


‘* F’en through the awful gloom 
Which hovers o’er the tomb, 
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That light of love our guiding star shall be ; 
Our spirit shall not 
The cholewy way to tread, 
Friend, guardian, Saviour, which doth lead to Thee. 


Anna Letitia Waring is well known throughout the church 
by her hymns. “ Father, I know that all my life,” and 
“ Sweet is the solace of thy love.” The subjoined, if quainter, 
is not less striking and beautiful :— 


** My heart is resting, O my God, 

I will give thanks and sing ; 

My heart is at the secret source 
Of every precious thing. 

Now the frail vessel thou hast made 
No hand but thine can fill; 

For the waters of the earth have failed, 
And I am thirsty still. 


** I thirst for springs of heavenly life, 

And here all day they rise ; 

I seek the treasure of Thy love, 
And close at hand it lies. 

And a new song is in my mouth, 
To long-lov’d music set ; 

Glory to Thee for all the grace 
I have not tasted yet. 


*‘ Glory to Thee for strength withheld, 

For want and weakness known ; 

And the fear that sends me to Thyself 
For what is most my own. 

I have a heritage of joy, 
That yet I must not see ; 

But the hand that bled to make it mine 
Is keeping it for me. 


“« My heart is resting, O my God— 

My heart is in Thy care ; 

I hear the voice of joy and health 

° ' Resounding everywhere. 

‘Thou art my portion,’ saith my soul, 
Ten thousand voices say ; 

And the music of their glad Amen 
Will never die away.’ 





One of the most distinguishing features of the religion of 
the present time is the distribution of tracts. This century 
has been the Tract Century. Especially in Britain and in the 
United States have these been circulated by the million. Fe- 
male authorship has been largely occupied with these little 
messengers of free salvation. We can refer only to the produc- 
tions of Mrs Barbour and Mrs P. H. Gosse. The following “Tract 
Distribution Hymn” is by Mrs Sigourney :— 


** Philosophy of old Her mysteries to explore, 
Her ponderous tomes displayed, In vain the unletter’d tried ; 

And summon’d minds of mighty mould | The rich, the noble, learn’d her lore, 
To tread her classic shade. And drank her cup of pride, 
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** But Mercy’s oa age gh page ** On, on, ye faithful band 
Swift messenger of love, Your priceless bounty shed ; 
Comes to the homie of lowly age With single heart and tireless hand 
To guide his — above. The joyful tidings spread. 
The wayside ears ‘The Lord our Righteousness’ 
Its ministry divine ; Still on your banner write ; 
And little children dry their tears Nor stay your toil until He bless 
To trace its radiant line. | The world with saving light.” 


Sacred Poetry has, especially in our age, delighted in 
depicting the thrilling incidents of Scripture history and bio- 
graphy. The accompanying lines are from an anonymous 
female pen. Sychar Well has been a frequent subject for reli- 
gious verse, but never to more effect than here 


**Children, gather round me, | She but sees a lonely outcast 
And a moving tale I'll tell, Jew, by all her heart abhorred ; 
How the Saviour, worn and weary, Little dreamt she ’twas the Saviour, 

Sat Him oo by J —s well. Little thought she ’twas her Lord. 
Toilsome was the noonday journe a fe : 

Of the burning Sesteon doy ; J On her head no pitcher glistens, 
And He rests Him by the fountain As she turns her to depart ; 


Bre He ventures on His way. | Da wel vig wat art 


** See, along the distant pathway, Quickly to the gate she hastens, 
With a light, yet stately, tread, } Where the city fathers meet : 

One of Sychar’s careless daughters | ‘Christ! Messiah! I have found 
Comes, with pitcher on her head. | him 

For the pure and ee = Echoes down the ancient street. 
Of their old ancestral we me , 

She hath left the lovely city See the fields already waving 


: Golden to the reaper’s hand ! 
ata ittends end tection Lord ! send labourers to Thy harvest : 


Let the sickle reap the land ! 

** Little reck’d she, as she issued Weary sinner, sorrow laden, 
Joyous from the city gates, Stee in wretchedness and sin : 

Of the sweet and living waters— Still He sits beside the fountain, 
Or the Saviour who awaits : And He bids you wash therein.” 


To H. L. L. we owe the following, “The One Family,” with 
various other striking hymns :— 








That’s scattered far and near, ho saved them every one ; 
All travelling to eternity, | But they shall not see His beauty 
But never gather’d here : Until their journey’s done. 


There’s many a loving brother ir : 
And fo Pte ae kaon, | ‘ They have all one home, far distant, 
| 


“‘ There is a wondrous family, | They have all one Elder Brother, 
| 


Who shall never see each other, On which their hopes are set ; 
aysae But they do not know its glories, 
Nor over mest below. | Nor pe dream them ak 
** They have all one mighty Father, | When within its blessed portals 
o is for ever near ; This scatter’d household meet, 
But they only feel His presence, | How great will be the jubilee, 
And never see Him here : The fellowship how sweet.” 


Few will deny the place of Mrs Browning as the foremost of 
English poetesses, who has achieved a place for woman un- 
known before in our literature. But there is not much in her 
poetry that can be claimed as distinctively Christian. We can 
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find nothing better for quotation than the following stanzas 
from Cowper's Grave, though widely known :— 


‘* And though, in blindness, he remained unconscious of the guiding, 
And things provided came without the sweet sense of =oodiling, 
He testified this solemn truth, while frenzy desolated : 

Nor man nor nature satisfies, whom only God created. 


** Like a sick child that knoweth not his mother while she blesses, 
And drops upon his burning brow the coolness of her kisses, 
That turns his fevered eyes around—‘ My mother, where’s my mother ?’ 
As if such tender words and deeds could come from any other ! 


‘** The fever gone, with leaps of heart he sees her bending o’er him, 
Her face ale from watchful love, the unweary love she bore him !— 
Thus woke the t from the dream his life’s-long fever gave him, 
Beneath those ; a pathetic eyes which closed in death to save him. 


“* Thus? oh, not thus ! no type of earth can image that awaking, 
Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of seraphs round him breaking, 
Or felt the new immortal throb of soul tren Vole parted, 

But felt those eyes alone, and heard, ‘ My Saviour ! not deserted.” 


We have no female living name in British poetry greater 
than that of Jean Ingelow. Few verses are more striking 
and pathetic than the stanzas in “The Four Bridges,” an erection 
hiding God from us till sanctified affliction comes to rend the 
veil. Less quoted are the following, from the blank verse 
portion of “ Brothers and a Sermon.” 


** But do thou know, 

O woman, pale with want, if thou art here, 
That on thy lot much thought is spent in heaven ; 
And, coveting the heart a hard man broke, 
One standeth patient, watching in the night, 
And waiting in the daytime. “What shall be 
If thou wilt answer? He will smile on thee ; 
One smile of His shall be enough to heal 
The wound of man’s neglect ; and He will sigh, 
Pitying the trouble which that sigh shall cure ; 
And He will speak—speak in the desolate night, 
In the dark night : For me a thorny crown 
Was wove, and nails were driven in my hands 
And feet ; there was an earthquake, and I died ; 
I died, and am alive for evermore. 
I died for thee ; for thee I am alive, 
And my humanity doth mourn for thee, 
For thou art mine ; and all thy little ones, 
They, too, are mine, are mine. Behold, the house 
Is dark, but there is brightness where the sons 
Of God are singing ; and, behold, the heart 
Is troubled ; yet the nations walk in white ; 
They have forgotten how to weep ; and thou 
Shalt also come, and I will foster thee 
And satisfy thy soul ; and thou shalt warm 
Thy trembling life beneath the smile of God.” 
- . + « « ** Concerning thee, 
I know thy country, where thou givest much 
Standing without, if any call thee in 
Thou givest more ! Speak, then, O rich and strong : 
Open, O happy young, ere yet the hand 
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Of him that knocks, wearied at last, forbear ; 
The patient foot its thankless quest refrain, 
The wounded heart for evermore withdraw.” 
‘* T have heard many speak, but this one man. 
So anxious not to go to heaven alone,— 
This one man I remember, and his look, 
Till twilight overshadowed him. He ceased, 
And out in darkness with the fisher folk 
e , and stumbled over mounds of moss, 
And heard, but did not see, the passing beck.” 


As contributions to the poetical treatment of Church history 
—as exhibitions of Scottish character and feeling, in one of the 
most stirring periods of Scottish annals—the Lays of the Kirk 
and Covenant, by Mrs Stuart Menteath, are eminently worthy 
of commendation. The “ Martyr’s Child” is, we believe, the 
eee favourite of the pieces in the volume. But “The 

artyrs of Wigton ” will better bear a brief extract. 


** A grave,—a grave is by the sea in a place of ancient tombs, 
A restless murmuring of waves for ever o’er it comes, 
A pleasant sound in summertide—a requiem low and clear, 
But oh ! when storms are on the hill it hath a voice of fear ! 
So rank and high the tomb weeds wave around that humble stone 
Ye scarce may trace the legend rude, with lichen half o’ergrown ; 
But ask the seven years’ child that sits beside the broken wall, 
He will not need to spell it o’er—his heart hath stored it all ! 


‘* A peasant tale—a humble grave—two names on earth unknown, 
But Jesus bears them on his heart before the eternal throne ! 
And kings and heroes yet shall come to wish their lot were bound 
With those poor women slumbering beneath the wave-girt ground ! 
The earth keeps many a memory of blood as water pour’d, 
The peasant summon’d at his toil to own and meet his Lord, 
The secret hungering in the hills, where none but God might see ; 
Ay ! earth had many martyrs,—but these two were of the sea. 


‘** They will not cease, they will not sleep, those voices of the wave, 
For ever, ever whispering, above the martyr’s grave ; 
Tis heard at night, ’tis heard at noon, the same wild wailin song, 
In murmur loud, in cadence low, ‘ How long, O Lord, how Sone ! 
A cry against thee from the tide ! O tyrant, bann’d of heaven ! 
It meets the blood-voice of the earth, and answer shall be given ! 
A little while ; the cup fills fast, it overflows for thee, 
And thine extremity shall prove the vengeance of the sea ! 


‘** Ay, gnash thy teeth in impotence, the fated hour is come, 
And ocean with her strength of waves bears the avenger home ; 
See ! eager thousands throng the shore to hail the advancing fleet, 
While baffled Dartmouth vainly strives that heaven-sent foe to meet, 
And post on hurrying post crowds fast, with tidings of dismay, 
How the glassed waters lull to aid the landing of Torbay. 
Away ! prepare thy coward flight, thy sceptre-scourge cast down, 
The sea pursues thee with its curse, thou king without a crown !” 


We next quote the following hymn of Eliza Fanny Morris 
(1858) :— 
** Poor child of sin and woe, 
Now listen to thy Father’s pleading voice ; 
No longer needst thou go 
Without a friend to bid thy heart rejoice. 
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** | know thou canst not rest P 
Until thou art from guilt and sorrow free ; 
Earth cannot make thee blest ; 
Come, bring thy suffering, bleeding heart to me. 


** How often, in the hour 
Of weariness, would I have answered thee ! 
But thou didst spurn the power, 
And scorn the heart that loved so tenderly. 


‘* Thy life of sin has been 
A toilsome path, without one cheering ray ; 
Now on thy Father lean, 
And He will guide thee in a better way. 


** Come leave the desert land, 
And all the husks on which thy soul has fed ; 
And trust the faithful hand 
That offers thee a feast of living bread. 


**O sinner! ’tis the voice 
Of One, who long has loved and pitied thee. 
He would thy heart rejoice, 
And set thee from all sin and suffering free. 


** Oh! canst thou turn away ? 
It is thy Father that invites thee near ! 
Nay, sinner, weep and pray ! 
And heaven shall hail the penitential tear !” 


Among the many estimable contributions from female pen 


to the pages of our religious magazines, we may mention those 
of A. A. Procter, of Dora Greenwell, and of Isa Craig Knox. 
A very striking series, from the pen of “B. M.,” has, of late 
years, appeared in the Family Treasury. We quote from 
a piece entitled “One by One.” 


** Not sweeping up together But who can resist the Master ? 
In whirlwind or in cloud, And we read by that brightening 

In the hush of the summer weather smile, 

Or when storms are thundering That the tread we may not hear 
loud, Is drawing surely near. 

But one by one they go, 

Tn the sweetness none may know. " ‘ F : és . 

‘* Or when the storm-rain dasheth 
‘‘In secret love the Master Across the wintry night, 
To each one whispers low, And the wild, red lightning flasheth 

I am at hand, work faster, Like angels’ records of might; 

Behold the sunset glow ; And we pray for sailors’ souls, 

And each one smileth sweet, As the sea in thunder rolls, 

Who hears the Master’s feet. 
‘** Behold, as we kneel down trembling, 
“* Have we not caught that smiling The thunder crasheth free, 

On some beloved face, The door bursts open wildly, 

As if a heavenly sound were wiling And, startled, we rise to see— 

The soul from an earthly place ? Serene, and still, and fair, 

The distant soundand sweet The Master standing there ? 

Of the Master’s coming feet ! 
** He looketh upon us sweetly, 

** We may clasp the loved one faster, With his well known greeting, 
And plead for a little while, ‘ Peace.’ 
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And he fills our hearts completely, 
And the sounds of the tempest 
cease; 
But we know the hour is come 
For one of us to go home, 


** On all the sweet smile falleth 
Of him who loveth so ; 
But to one the sweet voice calleth, 
‘ Arise, and let us go; 
They wait to welcome thee, 
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“Not pies through the portals 
Of the celestial town, 
An army of fresh immortals, 
By the Lord of battles won ; 
But one by one we come, 
To the gate of the heavenly home. 


‘¢ That to each the voice of the Father 
May thrill in welcome sweet, 
And round each the angels gather 
With songs, on the shining street; 
As one by one we go 





This night at home with Me.’ 


To the glory none may know.” 


We have left ourselves no space to dwell upon the merits of 
continental female authorship. Though alloyed with Romish 
corruption and superstition, the discerning reader will find 
much that is spiritually profitable, as well as intellectually 
superior, in “The Way of Perfection,” “ The Internal Castle,” 
and the “ Letters” of St Theresa. The epistles of Catherine of 
Sienna, and the works of Madame Guion (many of whose 

oems have been translated by Cowper) may also be consulted 
b such a reader with profit. The eminent women connected 
with Port Royal have been, of late years, revivified by Victor 
Cousin and Prosper Faugere. 

Within the last few years, a posthumous reputation of the 
highest class has been acquired for Madame Swetchine, by the 
publication of her life by the Count de Falloux, and the giving 
of her correspondence and vther works to the world. No 
volume of letters that has appeared in our day is more striking 
than her correspondence for a quarter of a century with La- 
cordaire. No question is too great for her pen, and her views 
invariaby receive the greatest deference from her reverend 
correspondent. Among the posthumous works are a counter- 
part to Cicero on Old Age, or the Christian use to which that 
declining portion of life is subservient, and an equally finely 
thought out and felicitously expressed view of Christianity, 
progress, and civilisation. 

As popular as any prose fiction of French origin, perhaps 
the most extensively read book lately published in Paris, is 
the Journal of Eugenie de Guerin. First brought into notice 
by her connection ‘with the posthumous works of her brother, 
Maniel, this Journal, hough but a fragmentary one, neither 
complete for the years it embraces, nor reaching down to the 
latest period of her life, has achieved for its writer a very high 
independent fame. We are, as in the letters and later poems 
of the author of the Task, made familiar with the seasons of 
the year, and the domestic scenes that surrounded the writer. 
What the one has done for Olney, the other has done for 
Cayla. In either case, it is seclusion associated with high 
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thought and Christian feeling. The smallest: occurrences are 
thus dignified, and the interest never flags for an instant. 

Madame de Gasparin has given to the world a series of 
volumes, in which original thinking and descriptive power, a fine 
talent at delineating nature and reproducing society, are blended 
with thoroughly spiritual and evangelical views—volumes 
which, in her own language, have called forth the highest 
literary commendation, from writers of such European fame as 
Sainte Beuve and Emile Montegut. 

Thus, while in our age female Christian energies have been 
successfully enlisted in the various practical walks of Christian 
philanthropy, women have also maintained and greatly en- 
larged their claims upon our regard as religious instructors, 
both in prose and verse. In frivolous, and even, alas ! in cor- 
rupting literature, women in our time have been popular and 
prolific indeed! But the evil has met with the suitable 
counteractive of “ women professing godliness, adorning them- 
selves with the good works” of consecrated and Christianised 
authorship. To them the religious periodical press owes a 
great, and every year increasing, debt. In many other walks 
of consecrated thought and feeling, they have abundantly 
shewn their ability to excel. 


Art. Il —Modern Judaism. 


| yee in the depths of the Masora, the mysteries of 

the Cabala, and the lore of the Talmud, the modern 
Hebrew lives in a world of his own. And we do not marvel at 
the fact: he loves not the world,—at least he is an alien among 
the nations,—and the world does not love him. Ever since the 
fall of Jerusalem, by the Romans, immortalised by their own 
historian, and hallowed by the pen of inspiration, the history of 
the Hebrew nation has been one of unparalleled sufferings,— 
a tale of terror, inscribed with “lamentations, and mourning, 
and woe.” The walls of the Holy City are laid waste; their 
beautiful House is burned with fire; the mines of Egypt, the 
amphitheatres of Rome, the burning brand of slavery, amidst 
brutal nations holding property in man, received their thou- 
sands and their tens of thousands. Under the edict of Adrian, 
the Hebrew purchased liberty to weep on the site of the ruins 
of old Salem. In Germany, during the crusade of Peter the 
Hermit, when pillage, violation, and massacre had spent their 
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force, terror drove her victims into the wilds of Poland and 
Silesia. In England, under Richard 1, the castle of York was 
set on fire, the terrible tragedy of Massada was repeated, when 
upwards of a thousand men, women, and children perished. In 
France, under St Louis and Philip IV., confiscation ‘and mur- 
der were things callously perpetrated. In Spain, under Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, what the dungeon, the inquisition, and the 
stake had yet spared, the edict of exile completed, evacuating 
the Peninsula by hundreds of thousands. 

And yet, strange to tell, with the tenacity of men blinded 
by a “hope deferred that maketh the heart sick,” the Jews 
were all the while continually led away by one false Messiah 
after another. In denying Jesus of Nazareth, and in failing 
to observe what even the heathen had a glimpse of, an ancient 
and continued conviction pervading the nations that a person 
was to arise out of the East, who, leading on his followers, was 
to be the Ruler of the world,* the Jews lost the clue for the 
interpretation of their own prophets, and became the bewildered 
prey of successive impostors. After the death of our Saviour, 
and immediately before the destruction of Jerusalem, false 
Christs ever and anon appeared, and deceived many. In the 
year 114, in Trajan’s reign, Andrew arose, and was the death 
of thousands. Under Adrian, Bar Cochab, the son of a star, 
appeared, and vanished as Bar Cosibah, the son of a lie. In 
the year 434, under Theodosius the Younger, Moses sprung up 
in Crete, and did not succeed so well in persuading his followers 
to ford the Mediterranean dry-shod. In the year 520, one 
Danaan cropped up in Arabia, and, committing grievous out- 
rages upon the Christians of Negra, was destroyed. In the 
year 529, Julian made his entrée in Palestine, and, drawing 
Jews and Samaritans into sedition, destroyed many. In the 
year 620, Mohammed appeared, and, in the first instance, drew 
after him Jews in multitudes, until the eternal law of cere- 
monies, of which the Jews boast themselves, took another sha 
under Islam, and the sixth and the seventh precepts .of the 
decalogue received a fearful illustration. In the year 721, 
another false Christ arose, a Syrian by birth, and yet received 
Jews as followers. In the year 1157, the very century in which 
Aben Ezra, and Maimonides, and Jarchi, and Benjamin of Tudela 
flourished, the Jews rose in Spain, under another Messiah, and 
were well nigh exterminated. In the year 1167, ten years after, 
removed to Africa, in the kingdom of Fez, they made a similar 
attempt at dominion, under yet another false Christ, and failed. 





* «* Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis ut eo 
tempore Judea profecti rerum potirentur. Id de Imperatore Romano, quan- 
tum eventu postea paruit, predictum Judei ad se trahentes, rebellarunt.’ 
— Suetonii F. Flavius Vespasianus, cap. iv. 
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In the same year, another pretended Christ made Arabia the 
scene of his exploits; and being apprehended, and about to be 
put to death, was shrewd enough to predict, that if his head were 
cut off, he would be the subject of an immediate resuscitation: he 
was accordingly decapitated, and thus happily escaped the tor- 
ture of being impaled alive. In the year 1174, the Jews, to their 
own destruction, were led into rebellion bya false Christ in Persia, 
and by another in Moravia, David Almusar, as he was called. 
In the year 1199, a great magician, David Alroy, otherwise 
rejoicing in the royal title of David El David, stood forth in 
Persia, and pleased the Jews for a while, and flickered and 
flashed as their Messiah, and expired. In the year 1222, a 
Jew, styled The Son of David, announced himself in Germany 
as the Messiah, and induced many of the Jews to follow him. 
In the year 1465, soon after Constantinople had been taken by 
the Turks, and the Saracens were teaching, by the sword, the 
degenerate nations of Christendom, Rabbi Abraham Avenaris, 
an astrologer, predicted the coming of the Messiah, from a 
conjunction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, in the sign 
Pisces. The conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in Pisces, it 
would appear, is a juncture in judicial astrology peculiarly 
favourable to Jewish dominion; for even Rabbi Isaac Abar- 
banel, who distinguished himself in this century, afterwards 
professed, in his commentary on the book of Daniel, to deduce 
the period of the Messiah’s appearance from this conjunction. 
Accordingly, Milton, with appropriate shrewdness, and not 
without a sly hit at Jewish astrology, has put similar calcula- 
tions into the mouth of the Tempter in his address to our 
Saviour in the wilderness :— 


** Now contrary, if 1 read aught in heaven, 
Or heaven write aught of fate, by what the stars 
Voluminous, or single characters 
In their conjunction met, give me to spell,— 
Sorrows and labours, opposition, hate, 
Attends thee, scorns, reproaches, injuries, 
Violence, and stripes, and, lastly, cruel death : 
A kingdom they portend thee, but what kingdom, 
Real or allegoric, I discern not ; 
Nor when, eternal sure, as without end, 
Without beginning : for, no date prefixt 
Directs me, in the starry rubric set.” 
—Paradise Regained, iv. 382-393. 


In the year 1497, Ismael Sophus spread his victorious arms 
through Media, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia; and the 
Jews for a while rested under his shadow, trusting in him as 
their Messiah ; but he settled down as the head of a new sect 
among the Mahomedans. In the year 1500, Rabbi Asher 
Lemla gave himself out, in Germany, as the forerunner of the 
Messiah, who, that very year, was to restore the Jews to 
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Canaan. Public prayers and fasts were ordered and observed; 
but the Messiah did not appear, and the restoration was not 
effected. In the year 1534, a new Messiah made his appear- 
ance in Spain ; but his success was similar to that of his im- 
pious predecessors: he was made the subject of an auto da fé 
under Charles V. In the year 1615, another false Messiah 
appeared in the East Indies. In the year 1624, yet another 
shewed himself in Holland. In the year 1666, Sabethai Zevi, 
in like manner, boasted himself to be a Messiah, with no small 
expectation of the Jews; but to save his life, he became a 
Mahomedan. And, in the year 1682, many of the German 
Jews, and almost all those of Italy, owned Rabbi Mardochai 
as their Messiah ; but his Messiahship also came to nought. 

Those dates and facts, as given by Leslie in his treatise on 
the Jews, are taken from the work of Johannes a Lent, printed 
at Herborn in 1697, and confirmed by various Jewish rabbis. 
They are not bare facts and dates, but involve a principle ; they 
shew the ceaseless anticipation of a Messiah on the part of the 
Jewish nation ; and now, after a course of nineteen centuries, 
might have taught the Jews, that, in seeking the object of 
their search, they have proceeded in the wrong direction. 
Having rejected Jesus of Nazareth as the true Messiah, they 
have become the dupes of every wrong-headed and unprincipled 
impostor. 

‘‘ From the foregoing account” of false Messiahs among the Jews, 
says Mr Leslie, ‘‘ I would lay before them what a strange uncertainty 
they are at; running after every impostor for their Messiah; having 
lost all the marks whereby they may know their Messiah; nay, being 
willing they should be lost, and disputing against them for this only 
reason, that because allthe marks given of the Messiah in the Old 
Testament do meet in our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
can never meet in any other, therefore they would have no marks of 
him’ at all.”’* 

The fact is, more than one of the most learned among the 
Jews have denied that the Messiah is to be known by the 
working of miracles. He is simply to gather the Jews to- 
gether to fight the Lord’s battles, and conquer the world. 
And, in so far, modern Judaism looks for the same weapon that 
was so effective in the diffusion of Islam. The sword that made 
Mecca the centre of a new religion, is to make Jerusalem the 
metropolis of the world. 

Yet, notwithstanding all their wanderings, in the midst of 
all their calamities, learned men have appeared among the 
Jews, literature has .been cultivated ; schools and private 
societies sprung up, and flourished, and still shew their fruits, 





* ‘A Short and Easy Method with the Jews, wherein the Certainty of 
the Christian Religion is Demonstrated,” &c. London, 1709 ; pp. 45-6. 
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in a busy intermeddling with all knowledge ; in strains of ab- 
sorbing pathos, and deepest melancholy ; in prayers and sup- 
plications mingled with their paternal ceremonies ; in keen, 
curt, and caustic exegesis of the inspired books ; in proverbial 
sayings, and pithy apothegms; in quaint and curious stories, 
and hyperbolical enigmas ; in strange and entrancing tales of 
surpassing wonder, that often leave the reader in doubt 
whether the narrator is imbued with the spirit of sorrowful 
earnestness, or is laughing in his sleeve at the dupe of his 
quaint humour and marvellous invention ; and, we wish that 
we had not to add, sometimes too, in the manifestations of a 
spirit, now wild and unsavoury as “the vine of Sodom,” now 
poisonous and deadly as “the fields of Gomorrha.” The great 
council at Jerusalem, with Ezra as its president, the names of 
Jafne, and Caesarea, and Tiberias, are known as cele- 
brated schools in Palestine, as those of Nahardea, and 
Sora, and Piombadutha were in the farther East, in Babylon. 
Such, if not the birthplace, were the cradles of the present 
Jewish literature : thence sprung up, or gathered strength, the 
Masora, the Cabala, the Talmud. But what are these? 

The Masora is the critical art of the Hebrews, which takes 
cognizance of the right reading and number of the words, 
letters, vowels, accents, and verses, in the sacred Scriptures. 
It is said to have been delivered from mount Sinai. So minute 
is this art, that, as an illustration of it, Buxtorf gives us a long 
poem of four pages quarto, written by Elias Raf Saadia Gaon, 
who was head of the academy of Sora in Babylon, about the 
year of our Lord 927. This poem, in short Hebrew distichs, 
each letter containing eight hemistichs, gives us the number of 
times that the various letters of the alphabet occur in the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of a word, throughout the whole 
Hebrew Scriptures.* Gaon makes the number to be 815,280, 
a number, we fear, short of the mark ; for Leusden, with the 
imperturbable labour of a Batavian Hebraist, has, in a rough 
way, numbered the letters of the Hebrew Bible, and made 
them to be 1,128,800.t The Masora is twofold, the Great 
and the Little. The Great Masora comprehends the entire a 
paratus of criticism, all the passages of Scripture particularly 
noticed by the art, and receives different names as it 1s situated : 
preliminary, when at the beginning of a book; textual, 
when adjoining to a text, or concerning it ; final, when placed 
at the end of the Bible, to which the different readings of Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali, namely, of the Western and Eastern 
Jews, are not unfrequently attached. The Little Masora is 





* « Joannis Buxtorfii P. Tiberias.” Basileae, 1665. Pp. 171-174. 
+ “ Philologus Hebraeus,” Anctore Joanne Leusden. Ultrajecti, 1693. 
P. 256. 
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but an abstract of the greater. It has no generalisation ; it is 
usually limited toa word, a letter, or a vowel, and indicated 
by some contracted sign or symbolical phrase, Chaldaic or 
Rabbinical. 

The great Preliminary Masora is often attended by sculp- 
tures, festal decorations, and triumphal arches, and flourishing 
festoons, that adorn the magnificent portals, opening up into 
the royal palaces, and unsearchable riches of the sacred trea- 
sure-house of the King of kings. Now, the Masora is set off 
with a profusion of summer fruits, grapes, and pomegranates, 
and sycamores ; now with flowery wreaths of surpassing ele- 
gance and unfading beauty; now with scrolls of the law, and 
instruments of music ; now with golden ornaments and stones 
of priceless costliness ; and now with sword and sceptre, and 
crowns that look forward to nothing less than universal 
monarchy. Such, more or less, are to be found in the Biblia 
magna Rabbinica ; such as Daniel Bomberg, the great printer 
of Venice, so gorgeously first published in 1526 (1528), and 
still more admirably in 1549, and the Buxtorfs afterwards re- 
produced, improved, and dignified at Basle in 1620. But, long 
before those times, it was a common thing for the Hebrew to 
draw out the Masora, of which we have now scarcely the half, 
in the most fantastic forms. Some of the minor Greek poets 
were accustomed to fabricate their poems in the form of an 
egg, the wings of a bird, an altar, or a shepherd’s pipe ; and 
the Hebrew was not overmatched in this sort of accomplish- 
ment. The Masora, in the smallest possible letters, and the 
finest caligraphy, was drawn out, now in the shape of a sheep, 
now of an ox, now of a bear, and now of a lion, and other 
strange shapes of things real or imaginary ; so that it required 
a man of good eyesight, and some little knowledge of Hebrew, 
to find out whether he had before him the Masora, or merely 
the picture of an animal, wildortame. The celebrated Reuch- 
lin received a copy of the Masora, written in this peculiar 
fashion, from the Emperor Maximilian I. ; and left it as a legacy 
at his death, to his native town of Pforzeim. It had been written 
some centuries before, for no less a man than Aben Ezra. 

The great Textual Masora is generally found in three lines, 
at the top of the Hebrew and Chaldee text, and then below 
the same ; and sometimes on the right hand, and on the left, 
as space may admit. The Little Masora is always in the space 
between the Hebrew and Chaldee of the large Bibles, and 
generally at the foot of the page in Bibles of the smaller size, 
indicated mostly by a small circle placed over a letter. The 
notes of the Little Masora resemble very much the different 
renderings of Hebrew or Greek words in the margin of our 
‘English Bibles. But the great Final Masora, occurring at the 
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end of the large Hebrew Bibles, is the grand storehouse of 
verbal criticism ; and, arranged in alphabetical order, occupies 
no less than one hundred and twenty-one folio pages of four 
columns each. , 

In the Jewish work entitled Cosri, being a dialogue between 
King Cosar and a Jew, the following query is put :—* Does it 
seem to you that this labour of the Masorites was vain and 
useless ; or, in truth, that their care and study were directed 
to a subject at once suitable and necessary?” The answer, 
then, is thus pointedly given,—and it goes far to uphold the 
Masora :—“ Indeed, that occupation appears to me to have 
been upon a subject both useful and necessary, being conjoined 
with admirable wisdom, and the preservation of the law, that 
it might not in any way be changed. For, by that collocation 
of points and accents, there arises, and shines forth conspicu- 
ously, a regularity which could not proceed but from assisted 
wisdom, which is far other than our wisdom, and not in any 
manner to be compared with it.”* 

As for the Cabala, or more correctly Kabbala, it is a farther 
expansion of the Masora, professedly giving the reasons and 
secret operations of what the Masora simply states as facts. 
The Cabala, too, claims a divine origin; it is said to have been 
received from mount Sinai. The Cabala is twofold, namely, 
Theoretical and Practical. The Theoretical Cabala consists 
of the transposition of letters, their resolution into numbers, 
the cause of a letter being written great or small, the reason of 
a consonant being written without a vowel, or a vowel without 
a consonant, the hidden meaning of words, vowels, and accents, 
whether regulating syntax, or emitting this or that musical 
sound. The rules accomplishing these various feats are 
minute and manifold, often frivolous. The Practical Cabala 
professes to work wonders, through the knowledge that the 
Theoretical conveys. The Cabalists are ignorant of nothing ; 
at least they seem so. Here the Cabala degenerates into 
magic and the black art. The great Reuchlin, Capnio, who 
has written a treatise on the subject, and dedicated it to Pope 
Leo X., although guardedly in the form of a dialogue, looking 
on the sunny side of the Practical Cabala, is desirous of ele- 
vating it into a high and heavenly art ; + a strange anomaly 
in the history of literature and humanity, that a person, who 
was the first to introduce Greek and Hebrew learning into 
Germany, should be the man to stand forth the elegant ex- 
ponent of a low and degrading superstition : 





* “Liber Cosri.” Continens colloquium seu disputationem de Religione. 
Basileae, 1660. Pp. 199, 200. oa 

+ Joannis *Reuchlin. Phorcensis legum doctoris, de arte Cabalistica libri 
tres, Leoni X. dicati. Basileae, M.D. L. 
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‘* Aber was musz ich sehen, 
Kanp das natiirlich geschehen ? 
Ist es Schatten? ist’s Wirklichkeit ?” 

It is a science of an Ethiop’s dye, whose skin cannot be 
changed ; it deals with diabolical incantations, charms sus- 
pended round the neck, and letters pronounced by the lips, and 
the horrid profanation of the Word of God. The modern 
Jews deny that they use the Practical Cabala ; but that their 
ancestors often did, is manifest by their books. 

But the grand embodiment of modern Judaism is the Tal- 
mud. Consisting of the Mishna as the text, and the Gemara 
as the commentary of that text, the Talmud is the digest of 
the canon and civil law of the Jews, the received and authentic 
constitutions by which the entire nation, in things sacred and 
political, is governed to the present day. Rabbi Judah Hak- 
kadosh, who finished the Mishna at Tiberias, in the year of 
our Lord 219, stands out as the Jewish Theodosius. Maremar, 
who, with the assistance of Mar, the son of Rabh Asse, com- 
pleted at Babylon the Gemara in the year of our Lord 500, 
is to be reckoned as the Jewish Justinian ; whilst the Josa- 
photh, or additions and commentaries of various Rabbis upon 
the Gemara, as coming from men of authority, may be looked 
upon in the light of the Novellae of the Roman law; as un- 
questionably the Pentateuch, which all profess to explain, must 
be regarded as the edictum perpetuum. 

In a style obscure, abrupt, and difficult to be understood, 
Rabbi Jochanan, in the year of our Lord 230, completed at 
Tiberias, what has been called the Jerusalem Talmud, taking 
its name, not from the city of its birth, but from the capital of 
the country in which it was produced; an exposition and ex- 
pansion of the Mishna, it consists of one volume folio, but is 
cast into the shade by the Gemara of Babylon, which is em- 
phatically the Talmud, and, along with the Mishna, has gene- 
rally appeared in twelve folio volumes; although a copy in 
twelve octavo volumes now lies before us, published at Warsaw 
this very year, 1868. 

As Roman law brings along with it long lists of lawyers, 
and legislators, and learned jurisconsults, so the corpus juris 
Judaici contains lists of Rabbis, and Hachamim, of curious 
names and darksome centuries, that would fill many pages of 
largest dimension. They stand out in different classes, and 
under specific appellations, each running their course with 
“long length of chain,” dragging out their existence with 
traditionary grandeur. Tannaim, the doctors who gave the 
tanya or doctrinal tradition, the Mischnaioth, the aphorisms of 
the Mishna, among whom were the great Rabbis Hillel and 
Schammai, run through a period of five hundred years. 
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Amoraim, the expounders of the Mishna, the authors of the 
Gemara, succeeded ; the vendors of shrewd sayings and old 
saws, the yruuoroya of the Jews, Sebhuraim, the disputers 
of the academies, the opinionists, taking opposite sides of vexa- 
tious disputations, and, like the nominalists and realists of the 
dark ages, fighting hard for victory, next appeared ; they 
exercised their keen logomachy for about sixty years; and, the 
Geonim, the Post-Talmudic Rabbis, the pre-eminent men, 
who stepped in after the Sebhwraim, having spent their little 
dey, strutted off the stage. ‘All the wise men,” says Maimo- 
nides, “that arose immediately after the composition of the 
Gemara, and laboured in building it up, and thence acquired 
a name by their wisdom, such are called the Geonim.”* But, 
after we have ascertained that there are six general parts in 
the Mishna, 
** Semina, festa, uxor, nocumentum, victima, munda,” 

Seeds, feasts, and women, crimes, slain beasts, things pure, 
expounded, and most pertinaciously reiterated, pondered over, 
and turned in and out in the Gemara—now with a Micla or 
dogmatic decision, now with a Barajetha or tradition extra- 
neous to Jerusalem, in other words, an extravaganza of an 
exiled Rabbi ; now with a Halacah, a prescribed rule of action, 
holding out, by decree of the Rabbis, the award of eternal life ; 
and now with a Hagadah, an illustration, a tale, or legend, 
“with linked sweetness long drawn out,” where we are apt to 
lose the point of the moral amidst the luxuriant foilage of 
the embellishment ; after we have had put into our hands, the 
Talmud itself, with its complicated Sedavim, or primary divi- 
sions, and Massichtoth, or treatises, and Pirkim, or chapters, 
with its Hebrew, and Chaldee, and Rabbinic, its Tosiphta 
and Masora, its ceaseless abbreviations and strange words, 
borrowed from Tiberias and Piombadutha, and Greece and 
Rome, the language of the Osmanlee and the Ishmaelite, all 
huddled together in wild confusion, as if Babel had come 
again, What next ? 

. . + Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottomed infinite abyss, 


And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way ?” 


Who, we ask, among mortals, has penetrated all the laby- 
rinths of the Talmud, explored its dark and tortuous recesses, 
breathed its stagnant and oppressive atmosphere, and emerged 
again into the light of day, to tell us, with minute and gene- 
rous honesty, of the objects that he has seen and heard in 
that obscure sojourn? We should like to see such an Cdipus, 


* Preface to ‘‘ Yadhazaaka.” 
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Jew or Gentile, now stand before us. ‘“ When the Jews,” says 
Wagenseil, “see that Christians attempt to destroy the Tal- 
mud, so much the more they strive to propagate it, and learn 
it with the greater zeal. ‘The desire of all things, says 
Pliny the Younger, ‘languishes, when the opportunity of en- 
joying them is easy.’ And this holds g of the Talmud 
also. For although its authority among the Jews is supreme, 
they do not, however, pore over it very much ; as it is of little 
use in life, and its esd , besides, is very difficult. It is there- 
fore commonly neglected, and as the celebrated Buxtorf in his 
synagogue has observed, from the ‘Nachalat Avot’ of Abar- 
banel, Rabbis or doctors are often created who have scarcely 
read a single treatise of the Talmud. The truth of the asser- 
tion, experience proves, even in our own Germany, that I say 
nothing of the Portuguese and Italian Jews, who, as they are 
generally more wealthy than those living in Germany, so also 
they are most frequently found to be more ignorant. No- 
where do Talmudic studies flourish more than in Poland, and 
they who burn with an ardour for more thorough knowledge, 
and desire to excel others, go thither from other countries. 
But very few even of them arrive at such a point of learning 
as to be able to boast a knowledge of the entire Talmud. But 
to have learned faithfully the three ‘ Bavoth, being treatises 
on injuries, usuries, and heritages, and also the treatise 
‘Gittin,’ being bills of divorce, and some other of the more 
important tractates, is sufficient even for those who seek to 
become judges, priests, and rulers of academies.” Besides, as 
the same writer tells us, “on any controversy arising, when 
sentence is to be pronounced against litigants, the decision is 
not sought from the Mishna or Gemara; the Jews of Europe 
pronounce judgment according to the work entitled Schulchan 
Aruch, that is, ‘the furnished table, and the Jews in the 
East, according to the work of the Maimonides called Yad 
Hazaaka, or ‘The Strong Hand ; as these books lay down 
the judgments and constitutions of the ancients, simply and 
in the form of laws.”"* It is true that the Mishna has been 
translated into German ;+ a large portion of it has been pub- 
lished in English, by the Jews in London;t the six chapters 
of the Pirke Avoth, or “Ethics of the Fathers,” have appeared 
in an English dress, at the end of the “ Tephilloth, or Daily 


* Joh. Christopheri Wagenseilii praepatio ad tela ignea. Altdorfi Nori- 
corum. Pp. 72-3. 

+ Mishna—iibersetzt, umschrieben, und mit Anmerkungen erliutert, von 
Johann Jakob Rabe. Onolgbach. 1760. 

} Eighteen treatises from the Mishna ; translated by the Rev. D. A. De 


Sola, and the Rev. M. J. Raphall. London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 1843. 
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Form of Prayers,” for the German and Polish Jews ;* Suren- 
husius has given the whole of the Mishna in Latin, with 
many dissertations and learned nctes. Blase Ugolin, also, has 
published in Latin various parts of the Talmud of Jerusalem, 
and the Talmud of Babylon (Venice 1757). And small por- 
tions of the Mishna, or of the Gemara, have, at different times, 
appeared in Latin: the Tractates Sanhedrin, and Maccoth, 
that is, “The Councils” and “Punishments,” by Coch, Am- 
sterdam, 1629 ; the Tractates Schabbath and Erubhim, that is, 
“The Sabbath,” and “Commixtures,” by Schmidt, Leipsic, 
1661; the Tractate Middoth, or “Measures of the Temple,” 
by L ’Empereur, Leyden, 1670; the Tractate Sota, or “The 
Adultress,” by Wagenselius, Altdorf, 1674; the Tractate She- 
kalim, or “ The Shekels,” by Walferus, Aldtorf, 1680; the 
Tractate Rosh Hashannah, or “The Beginning of the Year,” 
by Houting, Amsterdam, 1695; the Tractate Bikhurim, or 
“The First Fruits,” by Ludovicus, Leipsic, 1696; the Trac- 
tate Avoda Sara, or “ Strange Worship,” that is, Idolatry, by 
Edzard, Hamburg, 1705-10; the Tractate Succah, or “The 
Feast of Tabernacles,” by Dachs, Utrecht, 1726; and, the 
Tractate Tamid, or “The Continual Sacrifice,” by Ikenius, 
Bremen, 1736 ; whilst more recently, a considerable division 
of the Babylonian Talmud has been rendered into French, by 
Abbé Chiarini, Leipsic, 1831; and into German by Pinner, 
Warsaw, 1842. But, no entire translation of the Mishna and 
the Gemara, the complete Talmud, has ever appeared in any 
language. Neither is it likely that any translation, out and 
out, ever will) Andwhy? Does this arise from want of kind- 
ness to the Jew, or want of fitness on part of the Gentiles ? 
The Christians who have preached the gospel to every nation 
under heaven, cannot be deemed destitute of good will; and 
the scholars who have deciphered the rock tablets of China, 
and India, and Assyria, and Egypt, cannot be charged with 
lack of ability. But, if injury be done to the Jew by the Tal- 
mud being allowed to remain in a language unknown to the 
nations of Europe, why do not the Jews themselves begin and 
ird themselves to the task? They are destitute neither of 
bbis nor of Rothschilds. Let them, if they will, do, as some 
of their co-religionists have done with the Mishna; let them 
translate the Gemara, withdraw the veil, and reveal the full 
magnificence and grandeur of the Talmud ; and then, we are 
thoroughly convinced with the Abbé Chiarini, that such an 
exposure of those dark recesses will be the utter ruin of modern 





+ ‘‘The Tephilloth, or Daily Form of Prayers, in Hebrew and English, ac- 


cording to the order of the German and Polish Jews.” London : Samuel Solo- 
mon, 37 Duke Street, Aldgate. 
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Judaism.* But, as in the days in which we live, so, in former 
times, there are some that have entertained very favourable 
views of the Talmud, and others that have expressed senti- 
ments very decidedly the reverse. We quote some autho- 
rities of high mark on the one side and on the other, before 
coming to deal with the subject more particularly :— 

In the first instance, Buxtorf, in the preface to his Chaldee 
and Talmudic Lexicon, speaks thus : 


‘‘ However it may be, then, there are many useless straws, as it 
were, and refuse in the Talmud, and other books of the Jews ; but to 
believe that all the things delivered in them are such, is the folly of a 
prejudiced mind. Even they contain, sometimes, useful grains and 
fine flour. On the contrary, there are in them, besides, numberless 
good things, and such as are useful even to Christians ; for there are 
in the Talmud still many theological truths, although as Maimon 
somewhere speaks, wrapped up in many husks that are very useless. 
There are in it many trustworthy remains and vestiges of Judaic 
antiquity in ruins, very conducive to expose the faithlessness of the 
modern Jews, to illustrate the history of both Testaments, and ex- 
plain correctly the rites, laws, and customs of the ancient Hebrew 
nation. There are in it many things juridical, medical, physical, 
ethical, political, astronomical, and conspicuous monuments of other 
sciences, which, in a remarkable manner, set off the history of that 
people and age. There are in it proverbs famous for their antiquity, 
notable sayings, acute apothegms, sagely and prudently spoken, with- 
out number, which are able to make the reader better, or wiser, or 
more learned; and, as glistening gems, adorn the Hebrew language 
not less than all the flowers of Latium and Greece confer grace on 
the respective languages of their country. There are in it many 
myriads of words, which either illustrate or happily explain words of 
rare use in sacred Scripture, or signally fill up and complete the usage 
of the whole Hebrew and Chaldee language, which otherwise would 
have lain mutilated and mangled in a state of utmost deficiency. 
There are, lastly, in it almost numberless places of the greatest im- 
portance, by means of which, words, phrases, and history of the New 
Testament are perspicuously illustrated. Those different points, 
which we have touched only in a cursory manner, might be carried 
out and expanded at great length, had not the subject been otherwise 
well known to men skilled and exercised in this tongue.” 

Again, Lightfoot, in the dedication of his Hore Hebraice 
et Talmudice on Matthew’s Gospel, to his friends in St 
Catherine’s, Cambridge, expresses himself to this effect : 

‘* And now,” says he, “ having inspected and observed, with an 
eye as attentive as we could, the nature, the art, the matter, and the 
marrow of these authors, I am not able, in a few words, better to 





* «* Le Talmud est un édifice qui s’écroule sous son propre poids, et pour 
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‘*Le Talmud de Babylone traduit en langue Francaise,” par L’ Abbé Chiarini. 
Leipsic, 1831. Vol. i., page 252. See also page 51 and notes. 
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sketch their true and living character than in these paradoxes and 
enigmas: there are no authors that terrify and torture the reader 
more ; and there are not, at the same time, any that more allure and 
delight. With none is there greater or equal frivolity ; and scarcely, 
however, with any is there greater or equal usefulness. More bitter 
enemies than those the gospel doctrine has not; and yet plainer in- 
terpreters than those the text of the gospel does not possess. In one 
word, to the Jews their fellow-kinsmen they proffer nothing but 
trifles, perniciousness, and poison; but Christians, by their own art 
and industry, are able to make them very useful attendants to their 


personal studies, and very appropriately subservient to the interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament.” 


Once more, the words of John Owen, touching on the Jewish 
Rabbis and doctors, give forth no uncertain sound : 


** At length,” says he, “ burst forth that most famous Rabbi, 
Jehuda Hakkadosh, to wit, the author and prince of that Talmudic 
superstition, by whose crime, even to the present day, the Jews are 
everywhere grievous to God and men. He turned his hand to fram- 
ing that new Judaic religion, which, augmented by numberless super- 
stitions, holds its place with the whole nation. For, being president 
of the Academy, when he had observed with what great uncertainty all 
things fluctuated that appertained to religious worship and observance, 
he composed a certain body or system of constitutions, at once re- 
ligious and civil or forensic, which they call Mishnaioth, made out of 
ancient traditions, new fictions, rites, which at that time were in usage 
among many, plucked and scraped together from every quarter. On 
that book, the expositions, disputations, contentions, and fables of the 
Rabbis make up the Talmud of Jerusalem and the Talmud of Babylon. 
For after Rabbi Jehuda had raised his standard, immediately there 
was a rush to it from all sides. Whatever impure and ignorant men 
could anywhere collect together, from old wives’ traditions, the announce- 
ments of sacred Scripture wretchedly and blasphemously distorted, the 
rites and customs of heathens and of Christians not directly opposed 
to the law of Moses, that might be forced in any way to yield to their 
purpose, they conveyed hither as into a stagnant pool of fables and 
falsehoods and all superstition. For as Mohammed patched up his 
Alcoran from Jewish traditions, gospel history most foully falsified, 
heathen rites, and fictions of his own, so in like manner those Rabbis 
composed their work of the Talmud.” * 


Similar quotations might easily be multiplied; but the 
present, coming from men who all knew the Talmud with no 
small measure of learning, may suffice. The calm and solid 
judgment of the great Buxtorf will strike every reflecting 
mind. The quaint and antithetic responses of Lightfoot will 
be received with the alacrity and respect due to a scholar in a 
field peculiarly his own; and the honest verdict of the grand 
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old Puritan will be heard with the moral comfort and rational 
satisfaction of an inquirer that has escaped from the region of 
mists, and shams, and sentimental mystification. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that whilst there are many 
things in the Talmud—of which Christians may make use, just 
as the Israelites of old spoiled the Egyptians—so, as a system, 
the present religion of the Jews is not the religion of the Old 
Testament Scriptures : it is as much opposed to Moses and the 
prophets as the tenets of the Church of Rome are opposed to 
the evangelists and the apostles. Modern Judaism is in direct 
antagonism to the doctrines of “the Scripture of truth.” The 
same words and phrases may be, and often are, used by the 
Jew that are used by the Christian ; but the ideas attached to 
those phrases and words are entirely different. Here solemn 
realities come in, with sad and sober earnestness. The great 
question rises up, and is restless for solution, “ How shall a 
man be just with God?” and we feel that the principles of 
modern Judaism are as inadequate for an answer as is the in- 
distinct utterance of natural religion. And, in this respect, 
we would not fail to remark that we know of no treatise, in 
ancient or modern times, that so fully brings out the opposition 
between the Scriptures of the Old Testament and the Jewish 
faith of the present day, as “ The Old Paths ; or, a Comparison 
of the Principles and Doctrines of Modern Judaism with the 
Religion of Moses and the Prophets,” by the Rev. Alexander 
MCaul, D.D., of Trinity College, Dublin.* He establishes 
his position from Jewish writers and authorities of the highest 
note ; and we do not know whcther most to admire the fulness 
and faithfulness of the exposure, or the gracious spirit that 
pervades it. Modern Judaism, as it regards man personally, 
socially, and theologically, when weighed in the balances is 
found wanting. Looking at man personally, modern Judaism 
is sadly deficient ; woman is degraded ; she cannot give evi- 
dence in a court of law (Hilchoth Eduth. ch. ix. 1); a poor Jew 
eating Gentile cheese, or drinking milk of the Gentiles, is to be 
scourged (Joreh Deah, 115); class is systematically pitched 
against class; exclusive caste becomes the burning brand for 
isolating man from man; learning is exalted above moral 
worth ; the Rabbi, in the sight of the Omniscient, is deemed to 
be a being superior to the man that tills the ground; the 
mere study of the law is reckoned meritorious before God 
(Hilchoth Megillah, ch. i. 1). Socially, the state of matters is 
still worse: the distinction. of meats, wisely instituted until 
Messiah should come,—and whilst the Jews remained in their 





* London: Duncan, Paternoster Row ; Hatchards, Piccadilly ; Nisbet, 
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own land easily observable, and designed in the benevolence of 
God to preserve inviolate the spark of truth, and then to be 
abolished,—is maintained and perpetuated, the bond of pride 
and tyranny in the hands of the rulers, the chain of alienation 
and disaffection on the part of the ruled ; a Gentile daring to 
study the Mosaic law, or to keep the Jewish Sabbath, is to be 
scourged (Hilchoth Melachim, ch. x. 9); or, falling into the 
water, or into a pit, he is not to be helped out (Hilchoth 
Accum, ch. x. 1) ; an am-haaretz, that is, an unlearned man, a 
Jew, may be literally split up as a fish, as opportunity with 
impunity may present him (Pesachim, folio 49, col. 2). “The 
oral law,” Dr M‘Caul indignantly remarks on this subject, 
“allows the murder of an unlearned man, and that with as 
little ceremony as it permits the killing of an unclean animal, 
or a fish. We, therefore, repeat our assertion, that the oral 
law cannot be from God. One such passage is quite sufficient 
to discredit the whole, not only because of its intrinsic wicked- 
ness, but because it displays the character of those men with 
whom the oral law originated. Superabundant self-conceit, 
cold-blooded cruelty, and unrelenting enmity, are the striking 
characteristics of those men, who, by dint of force and fraud, 
gradually enslaved the minds of the Jewish people. It appears, 
from these passages, and from the plain confessions of the 
Rabbis in the context, that the common people struggled hard 
before they submitted to the yoke of the oral law. The at- 
tempt to impose such a burden. evidently produced the most 
bitter animosity between the Rabbis and the people. The 
people were ready, as one of the Rabbis says, to kill all the 
wise men, and these, in return, laid down the principles of 
retaliation which we have just considered, and which are a dis- 
grace tu the name of religion. These principles, however, would 
not have triumphed, if the Rabbis had not got the whole 
power of the State into their own hands. By means of that 
unlawful and heathenish tribunal, the Sanhedrim, they were 
able to coerce the people, and to kill all who refused to submit. 
Judaism, therefore, as it at present exists, is a religion which 
was originally forced upon the Jewish people against their will, 
and therefore has no claims upon their reverence or gratitude. 
By the dispersion, God has removed the main difficulties in the 
way of their moral and spiritual emancipation. Christianity is 
in the ascendant, and will not permit any wise men to kill the 
unlearned without ceremony. The people may, therefore, assert 
their religious liberty in perfect security, and without any fear 
of the Sanhedrim.”* These words are wise; but Theologically 
the case of modern Judaism is worst of all: sacrifices that in 
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themselves were but shadows, have been elevated into the place 
of things signified ; the subsidiary has become the principal ; 
the ceremonial law, that with its vanishing panorama and 
emblematical grandeur was designed to display a glory that 
has now come, has been declared to be eternal; the Jews have 
ignored the substance ; the wisdom of their wise men hath 
perished (Isa. xxix. 14) ; magical and curious arts have been 
introduced and sanctitied (Berachoth, folio 6, column 1) ; sal- 
vation, that was beld out as the gift of grace, through the pro- 
mised Seed, is announced as the result of personal work or human 
merit; the lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are meritorious 
to their descendants ;* the righteousness of men takes the place 
of Jehovah our Righteousness (Jer. xxiii. 6). 

Such are the topics that are handled by Dr M‘Caul, with an 
amplitude of proof and urgency of appeal, that to conscientious 
Rabbi and guileless Israelite must be equally irresistible. 

In these circumstances, it is to us but small consolation to 
know, that the naughty passages of the Talmud are not quite 
so bad as those that might be found in the writings of the 
dark ages. Springing up under the domination of a power 
whose motto is, “Ignorance is the mother of devotion,” the 
fables of the Legend and the tales of the Decameron are slimy 
and smutty enough. But the detail of the Gemara, under that 
particular category, comes with a frequency of recurrence, a 
prurient minuteness, and the smack of a lickerous gusto, that 
makes us marvel at the luxuriance of the sensual imagination 
that}wanders and exults in the intricate labyrinths of its nauseous 
abominations. When we know that during the centuries, in 
which the Gemara is said to have been elaborated, and piece- 
meal was coming to its completion, the commentaries of 
Jerome, and the treatises of Augustine, and the homilies of 
Chrysostom were leaving their mark on the Christian church, 
we cannot but express our wonder at the foul impurities that 
were ventilated and written down in the Talmud, for the main- 
tenance of Judaism. When we read an epigram of Martial, 
or a satire of Juvenal, or a drama of Aristophanes, and strike 
against an unseemly expression, we are disposed to excuse the 
author, in the remembrance of some noble sentiment grandly 
expressed, or by the contrast of some graceful description em- 
bodied in words that are indelible, whilst we mourn over the 
writer as not having enjoyed the hallowed light of revelation ; 
but when we find one impure passage after another excogi- 
tated, and devised, and bandied about by Rabbi and Hacham 
among Amorajim and Sebhuraim, not in the bare decision of 
a Halacah, but in the long “ winding bout”’ of a Hagadah, or 





* “The Form of Prayers for the New Year.” Translated by David Levi. 
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the double entendre of an apothegm, we cannot but give 
utterance to our astonishment that such things should have 
been spoken by men of venerable age and high authority, and 
recorded in a book that is professedly the Jewish canon of 
civil and sacred law, and itself (the Gemara), a commentary on 
a work (the Mishna), that, handed down by oral tradition, is 
said to be a revelation of God from Mount Sinai. We revolt 
at such shameless immodesty. Cicero tells us, in reference to 
some of the rites of his country, that he could not conceive two 
Roman augurs looking into one another's face without laugh- 
ing. And we have often thought, that in emitting some of 
these “ Jewish fables and commandments of men, that turn 
from the truth,” two hoary-headed Rabbis could not look one 
another in the face without “ inextinguishable laughter.” We 
cannot come to the conclusion that those men solemnly be- 
lieved the absurdities and obscenities to which, by voice or pen, 
they gave embodiment. The matter, however, is too deep for 
laughter; it sinks to the bottom of the soul; it bursts the 
“fountains of tears.” The endless destiny of immortal souls 
is at stake. The grand question is, “ Is Jesus of Nazareth the 
Son of God, or is He not?” The answer to that question is an 
eternal opposition between modern Judaism and Christianity. 
We may now, with comparative calmness, as a matter of mere 
literature, or subject of antiquarian curiosity, examine and 
discuss the mythology of Greece and Rome, or the strange 
idolatry of the Egyptians. Those nations and their mytho- 
logies are now extinct. But modern Judaism starts up as an 
existent power ; Christianity confronts it as an error and a 
crime, the perversion of the Old Testament Scriptures, a false 
issue springing from the misapprehension of Moses and the 
prophets. 

From the nature of the case, there are passages of a peculiar 
sort that cannot be adduced; but in support of the charge 
against sound morals, we refer to Sanhedrin, chapter Ben 
sorer ; Sanhedrin, chapter Illow hen hanichnakin ; Sota, 
chapter Hamakne; Baba metzia, chapter Hassocher eth 
happoalim ; Bereschit rabba on Genesis vi, 2, &. “Know 
thou,” says Raymund Martin, “that many such execrable and 
most shameless falsehoods, that cannot be numbered, are in 
the Talmud, and other books of the Jews, with which I am 
unwilling farther to soil the paper; since it is sufficiently 
manifest from these, how foul is the teaching of the Scribes, 
the Jewish masters, since our Saviour came ; whence it follows 
that He is the Messiah, and they are reprobates.” * 

Peter Galatinus, the converted Jew, the Franciscan doctor of 


* **Pugio Fidei Raymundi Martini Ordinis Praedicatorum adversus Mauros 
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theology, in his work De Areanis Catholice Veritatis, is full 
upon this general subject, although somewhat more favourable 
to the Talmud than Raymund Martin, the Dominican monk, 
in his Pugio Fidei, whom, two centuries and a-half after, 
Galatinus follows with unequal steps. The book of the Fran- 
ciscan is written in the form of a dialogue, the speakers are 
Capnio, otherwise called Reuchlin, the Hebraist and juriscon- 
sult, Hogostrat, the Roman Inquisitor at Cologne, and 
Galatinus the author. 
In his seventh chapter, where the relation in which Chris- 
tians ought to stand to the Talmud is specially handled, the 
colloquy proceeds thus :—“ There is one thing among others,” 
says Capnio, “that above all I desire to know of you ; whether 
the Talmud is to be received by Christians?” Galatinus : 
“Tt is undoubtedly.” Hogostrat : “I wonder that a religious 
man, deeply imbued with theological studies, should affirm 
this.” Galatinus: “Why so?” Hogostrat : “ First, indeed, 
because in the Talmud there are falsehoods almost innumer- 
able, and innumerable absurdities, that ascribe the greatest 
imperfection even to God, and that notoriously. Besides, in 
the same book, there are read many untruths, that cast despite 
and blasphemy against our Lord Jesus Christ ; and yet, the 
things that are written in that same Talmud were first revealed 
by God to Moses on Mount Sinai, and then handed down in 
unbroken succession to their ancestors, as the Jews tell us. 
Wherefore it is a disgrace for Christians to speak of the Tal- 
mud even by name.” Galatinus: “Three things, O Hogos- 
trat, you have touched upon, in a few words; but, truly, may 
I be permitted to say, you are very much deceived. When, 
therefore, it may be of no small use to our faith to unfold the 
truth, as I think in this place, I will, on that account, for the 
very purpose of manifesting the truth, reply to what you have 
said ; and at the outset, indeed, I acknowledge that many ab- 
surd things are laid down there; but all things that appear 
absurd are not, however, absurd in reality. For those old 
Talmudists have handed downsecrets almost innumerable, under 
figures and enigmas, which, to those who do not understand 
them, appear frivolities and absurdities; when, at the same 
time, there lie hid in them mysteries really without number 
in relation to Messiah and the catholic verity. Hence has 
become inveterate the error of the more modern Jews, who, 
whilst ignorant of the manner of the ancients in theologising 
and philosophising, transform many mysteries of Talmudic 
art into nonsense “and blasphemies. Hence also not a few of 
our own co-religionists, when they cannot understand the deep 
things of this nature, take upon themselves to blame and con- 
demn them. Farther,” says Galatinus, “I state that it must 
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verily be granted that many wicked and shameful things in 
the Talmud are spoken of Jesus of Nazareth ; but those 
things are recorded, not of Jesus our Saviour, but of an entirely 
different person.— Because, then,” he proceeds to tell us, “ that 
in various places of this same ‘l'almud, that Jesus of Nazareth 
is so spoken of, and mentioned as having been at length cruci- 
fied with great disgrace, very many persons, yea such as can 
scarcely be numbered, by ignorance of history, and perhaps 
deceived by the dishonesty of the more modern Rabbis, think 
that all those shameful things are said of Jesus our most glorious 
Saviour. But the falsity of this error can be most thoroughly 
proved from this, that—as is also manifest in the Talmudic 
histories,—Hyrcanus the Maccabee, under whom that Jesus 
of Nazareth existed, of which Jesus all those shameful things 
are recorded, held the reins of government about the year one 
hundred and ten before Pontius Pilate, under whom Jesus 
Christ our Lord was crucified. In conclusion, as to the state- 
ment which the Jews make, to the effect that the Talmudic 
traditions were delivered by God to Moses along with the law 
on Mount Sinai, then made known by Moses to the early fathers 
in unbroken succession, and at last by their ancient doctors, 
written down in the Talmud, I affirm, that to believe that of 
all the things written in the Talmud, is nothing else than the 
insanity of a mind run mad. But of those things that savour 
and smell of the catholic verity, and set before us the sayings 
of the prophets and holy fathers, and illustrate in a certain 
wonderful and incredible manner the Christian faith, and con- 
found and overthrow the faithlessness of the more modern 
Jews, I do not think that the record is altogether to be 
denied ; seeing that traditions of the latter sort are entirely 
opposed to those that the Jews of our day erroneously enter- 
tain regarding the Messiah, and very many subjects besides. 
Whence, in fact, it is that such things are by no means to be 
rejected, although found among those who are so devoted to 
infidelity.” * 

We have given these sentences as closely as possible; we 
have allowed Galatinus to speak for himself; and all the more 
so, that he is not alone in his sentiments: he may be regarded 
as an apologist, and, in that respect, the representative of a class. 
Earnestly could we wish that he were correct in his position, 
that in the Talmud, that is, in the Mishna and in the Gemara, 
there was no unhallowed reference, directly or indirectly, to our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The mere fact of a 
name, with all opprobrious epithets, having been written down, 
professedly bearing a circumstantial date of one hundred and 


* “‘ Petri Galatini opus de arcanis Catholicew Veritatis.” Basileae, anno, 
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ten years before the time of Pontius Pilate, is no proof that our 
adorable Redeemer was not meant: this artifice of conceal- 
ment, this deed of darkness, is not unknown in Talmudic con- 
troversy. It is no uncommon thing among men of all nations, 
in maligning another, to surround the name with incoherent 
circumstances, so that the design at first blush may not be 
apparent ; and yet, to mix up so many other ingredients, some 
real, some distorted, some mendacious, as to make the person 
assailed all but distinctly manifest: by the former means, the 
maligners hope to escape discovery ; by the latter means, they 
expect to injure the object of their malignity. The Jews, in 
time past, have not been unacquainted with this art. The 
name of Jesus, for instance, which even Mahometans revere, is, 
by the mode in which it is written, and the peculiar accom- 
paniments by which it is often attended, in many cases made 
an object of dishonour and contempt by the Jews: other 
names, which the followers of Jesus hold to be worthy of re- 
verence or of respect, are subjected to a similar desecration. 
The name of the Virgin Mary, the name that designates 
Christians, the very name that denotes the gospel, all of them, 
by a perverse ingenuity, a significant change in a letter or a 
point, instead of being held sacred, are changed into things 
of shame and abomination. We do not present those words 


and phrases, for an obvious reason, to the English reader ; and 
there are’expressions among them which no Christian would 
wish to translate, But Wolfius, in his Bibliotheca Hebreea, 


has recorded them ;* and the enumeration, though large, and 


increased by the forms of prayer used by the Jews in execrat- 
ing the followers of Christ, or converts to another faith than 
that of Judaism, is not more revolting than what the inveterate 
spirit of Jewish infidelity would have led us to expect. We 
are at the same time quite aware that there are many Jews 
who explain away such forms of speech, and profess to have no 
sympathy with such practices: it is against the system that we 
speak, not the men. We are also glad to know that,—following 
the advice of Jeremiah, to seek the peace of the city whither 
they are carried (ch. xxix. 7), and supported by the authority 
of the Talmud, which is not always consistent with itself; 
to “pray for the peace of the kingdom, for were it not out of 
respect for it, each one would swallow up his fellow alive,”+—the 
modern Jews observe prayers in their synagogues for our Royal 
Family ; and we earnestly trust that, what by the prevalence 
of enlightened toleration and rational liberty which the Jews 
now so largely enjey, and what by the full development of the 
comprehensive benevolence of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
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and deliverance from the doctrines and commandments of men 
that make void the law of God by their traditions, the Jews 
will approximate more and more to the mild precepts of 
Christianity ; and believers in Jesus, by that Spirit who is 
good, will carry out those principles more thoroughly and 
effectively than ever. But, as things stand, with not a few 
striking and appropriate supplications, there is a proud spirit 
of execration in the Hebrew liturgy that is the nurse of secta- 
rian bitterness, hostile to humanity, and dishonourable to Him 
who “ hath made of one blood all nations of men, to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” Forgetting the divine Spirit that 
moved the ancient prophets, and inspired the Psalms, and, seeing 
the end from the beginning, announced the just and holy de- 
termination of heaven, the modern Jews, on the contrary, have 
aggrandised the chafed and heated spirit of their race, and 
made that the terrible prompter of their inspiration. This 
spirit, verily, is not of God. The execration embodied in the 
Shemone esre, so called from its consisting of eighteen prayers, 
here affords a striking illustration. This peculiar form of 
prayer has been ascribed to no less a man than Rabbi Schemuel 
Hakaton, who is repeatedly mentioned in the Talmudic Pan- 
dects, as in the Pirke Avoth, the Avoda Sava, and the San- 
hedrin. The service is called by different names, such as the 
imprecation against the Baptised, against the Sadducees, against 
the Wicked, against the Epicureans. It is said to have been 
written in the city of Jafne, when the Sanhedrin had left Jeru- 
salem for that place, about forty years before the destruction of 
city and temple. So that it is about as old as the days of our 
Saviour’s incarnation, and carries along with it a terrible load 
of guilt since that time, “filling up the sins” of that deluded 
nation “alway.” The words of the imprecation run thus :— 
“ And to all apostates let there be no hope ; and let all heretics 
perish as in a moment ; and let all the enemies of thy people 
be cut off speedily; let the kingdom of pride be eradicated, 

and broken, and destroyed, and subdued speedily in our days.” 
The Jewish gloss is, There are four classes of sinners here,— 
apostates, heretics, enemies, the proud,—against whom it is 
said, Let them be eradicated, broken, destroyed, subdued. In 
other words, by “apostates,” the Jews generally understand 
those of their own nation who, having become Christians, are 

baptised ; by “heretics” and “ enemies,” the followers of Christ 

are as usually meant ; and by “the kingdom of pride,” in like 

manner, the entire Roman empire,—the non-Jewish world. 

This prayer, unquestionably very ancient, was, in so many 

words, prohibited in the year 1374, by Alfonsus, king of Castile, 

and forbidden to be used in any part of his territories.* 
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In like manner, in that form of prayer beginning Olenw 
leshabeach, we have the Jews thanking God that “He hath 
not made us like the nations of the different countries, nor 
placed us like the families of the earth, neither hath He 
appointed our portion like theirs ; nor our lot like their mul- 
titude, who worship vanity and emptiness, and make sup- 
plication to a god who cannot save.” Against heathenism 
and idolatry, all this is very good: no Christian can object to 
the general sentiment. But for centuries,—from the days of 
Alfonsus de Spina, who, from being a Jew, was converted to the 
Christian faith in 1295,—to the present time, the latter words 
have been reckoned as particularly directed against Christ. 
The name Jesus, 3, and the offensive word there used, p™, 
verik, by the summing up of the letters in their numerical 
value, according to the Gematria of the Kabbala, come respec- 
tively to the same aggregate, namely, three hundred and sixteen, 
and have been deemed to be indicative of the same thing. 
The prayer was accordingly prohibited by Frederick, king of 
Prussia, in the year 1703,* from being used in his dominions. 
And the Jews generally get rid of the odium of using it by 
ascribing it to the venerable authority of Joshua, the son of 
Nun, when, of course, it was directed against the Canaanites. 
And little as Wagenseil seems disposed to credit so hoary an 
antiquity, and gentle as he desires to be toward the Jews in 
this particular, he still thinks that some of them, at least under 
the Christian dispensation, may so use it as to point at the 
Christians. The prayer has, accordingly, been expressed in 
different forms : the present “ Daily Form of Prayers” used in 
London omits the clause,+ that of London, A.M. 5550, namely, 
in the year of our Lord 1790, retains it.t Wagenseil, in fact, 
has no doubt that the man who first discovered and published 
the cabalistic parity between the two words already mentioned 
was an “idle scoundrel,” “tenebrio otiosus;” and in all likeli- 
hood Wagenseil is right. He does not tell us, however, 
whether the composer and the discoverer were one and the 
same person, or whether he was a Gentile or a Jew. Nor does 
he particularly characterise the persons who use the prayer ; 
but rising in the solemnity of his invective, he adds a little 
way farther on, “In the meanwhile,” says he, “since the gloss 
regarding the name p», verik, seems to have pleased many of 





* “Wolfii Bibliothece Hebraex pars Secunda,” page 1462. 

+ ‘“‘Daily Form of Prayer in Hebrew and English, according to the Order 
of the German and Polish Jews.” London: Published by Samuel Solomon, 
37 Duke Street, Aldgate. Page 48. 

t ‘* The Form of Prayers for the New Year, according to the Custom of we 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews.” By David Levi. London: Printed by 
Justins, Blackfriars. a.m. 5550. Vol. II., page 124. 
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the Jews, and perhaps when they recite that word they direct 
their mind against the Lord Jesus, in so far they undoubtedly 
commit the sin of blasphemy, but that only with their own and 
recent guilt, not his who composed the prayer.”* So, the un- 
known author, in whatever age he lived, it would appear, is to 
be pardoned ; but the modern Jew, who employs the execra- 
tion in a Christian country, is to beware of his criminality. 

We have no doubt heard of the word “Aram” being sub- 
stituted for “ Rome” in some of the Talmudic and Rabbinical 
writings ; that however is a mere piece of frivolity. ‘The word 
which the Jews are accustomed to use against all Gentile 
nations, particularly Christians,—as few Jews need to be told, 
—is not “Aram,” but “Edom,” a word that, retaining the 
fraternal hatred as indomitable, is resuscitated from the tomb 
of the Edomitish nation, and extended to all that do not sub- 
mit to Talmudism. On Numbers xxiv. 19, “Out of Jacob 
shall come He that shall have dominion, and shall destroy him 
that remaineth of the city,” the gloss of Rabbi Solomon is, 
“The chief city of Edom, and that is Rome.” And on Isaiah 
lxvi. 17, “Eating swine’s flesh,” the gloss of Rabbi David Kimchi, 
inf the first Venice edition of the Talmud, is, “ These are the 
Edomites, these are the Nazarenes ; for the Ishmaelites do not 
eat swine’s flesh.” And if any one should imagine that the old 
enmity is now died out, and that the imprecations against 
Edom, and those covertly indicated under that name, have ex- 
pired in the mists of the dark ages, he has only to enter the 
Jewish synagogue, Great St Helen’s, in London, on the eve of 
the feast of the Dedication, and on the lighting of the lamps, if 
he understand Hebrew—for this portion of the service is not 
otherwise expressed—he will, amidst the appropriate acknow- 
ledgment of past providences, hear words in the song of the 
festival, that, pronounced by the light-bringer with complacent 
exultation, sound in English to this effect : “ Draw forth the arm 
of thy holiness ; exact the avengement of the blood of thy ser- 
vants from the conspiracy accursed ; for, lengthened out for us 
is the salvation ; and there is no end of the days of oppression ; 
subdue Edom in the shadow of deep darkness ; avenge for us 
tribulation sevenfold.” t 

Still farther: As the name given by the Jews to the Virgin 
Mary is Stada, a name of ignominy and reproach, so the name 
given to her son, the Lord Jesus, is Bar-Pandira, the son of 
Pandira ; and it is a remarkable fact, that whilst Pandira is a 





* Carminis R. Lipmanni Confutatioa Joh. Christoph. Wagenseilio. 222- 
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name little known to the fathers of the Christian church, he 
is, notwithstanding, mentioned by Origen, in his first book 
against Celsus, by Epiphanius, in the 78th of his treatise against 
the eighty heresies, and by Damascenus, in his fourth book on 
the Orthodox Faith ; and to use the words of Gerhard John 
Vossius in his dissertation on the genealogy of Christ, in whose 
sentiments Grotius concurs, “It is in the highest degree credible, 
since Jacob, the father of Joseph, had the surname of Panther 
or Pandira, that the same surname was hence derived to Joseph ; 
and this is the reason why Jesus, both by Gentiles and Jews, is 
called the Son of Panther or Pandira.”* In speaking of Stada, 
that unseemly appellation given to the mother of our Lord, 
“Of her and her son,” says the elder Buxtorf, “there is 
mention made in some places of the Talmud, which, because 
not extant in all editions, and apparently not destitute of mys- 
tery, we shall here produce.” For example, in the Babylonish 
Talmud, “Sanhedrin,” chapter vii., toward the end of folio 
67, 1, of Venice edition, “ Beth Jacob,” folio 127, columns 2 
and 3, we read, “ For none of those, who are guilty of death 
according to the law, are snares laid, but for one that seduces 
to idolatry. How do they that to him? They light a candle 
in an inner apartment, and place witnesses in an outer chamber, 
so that the latter can see him, and hear his voice, but he does 
not see them. Then the person whom he previously tried to 
seduce, says to him, Repeat, I pray you, what you formerly 
said to me in private. Then if the seducer says it to him, and 
the other replies, How shall we leave the Lord our God who is 
in the heavens, and serve idols? and the seducer should turn, 
or repent, well: but if the seducer say, This is our duty, and 
so, at all hazards, it becomes us to do, then the witnesses from 
without, on hearing him, lead him away to the house of judg- 
ment, and stone him to death. So did they to the son of 
Stada in Lud, and hanged Him on the evening of the Passover. 
Now, this son of Stada is the son of Pandira. Raf Chasda in- 
deed said, Pandira is the husband of Stada, and Paphus is the 
son of Judah. But, I moreover say, that Stada was his mother, 
that she, to wit, was Mary, the plaiter of women’s hair ; as they 
say in Piombadutha, she turned aside from her husband.” So 
far the Venice edition; but the edition of Basil omits those 
words of the Babylonish Talmud. The Jerusalem Talmud, how- 
ever, “Sanhedrin,” chapter vii., toward end, and “ Jevammoth,” 
last chapter, runs thus: “So did they to the son of Stada, in 
Lud, that is, Lydda; for whom, two disciples of the wise men 
laid wait as witnesses, and, having delivered Him up to the 
judges, stoned him to death.” In like manner, in the Baby- 
lonish Talmud, “ Chagiga,” folio 4, column 2, we read of two 
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Maries, the one a plaiter of women’s hair, the other a plaiter 
of the hair of children. To which passage, in the Tosephoth 
or Additions, it is added, “This story of Mary, the plaiter 
of women’s hair, took place under the second temple. She 
was also the mother of that certain person, ‘np, as it is 
in the treatise entitled ‘The Sabbath.” Again, in the 
treatise “The Sabbath,” folio 104, column 2, mention is 
made of “the son of Stada;” and, after those words, in 
“ Beth Jacob,” folio 127,1, it is added, “The son of Stada is 
the son of Pandira.” And the glossator then says, “ Magi- 
cians, before coming out of Egypt, were very thoroughly 
searched, lest they should carry forth the magic art by any 
writing, and so teach other nations. And hence, that certain 
person devised a new device, namely, to inscribe the art on his 
skin, or enclose the secret in an opening cut in the flesh, which, 
once healed up, did not at all disclose the stratagem.” 

We quote those extracts, as adduced by the elder Buxtorf, 
to whom no Hebraist stands superior, if equal, in the days in 
which we live ; and we add the remarks with which he sums 
them up. “From those passages, then,” says he, “it is by 
no means difficult to discover, all circumstances considered, 
who the Son of Stada was, and who is here to be understood 
by Him. For although the Rabbis in the Talmudic Tose- 
photh or Additions, contend that Jesus of Nazareth is not 
meant, and then endeavour to screen their malice, their deceit- 
fulness nevertheless is in many respects apparent, and various 
points prove that they write and understand all these things of 
that very person Himself. For, first, He is also called the Son 
of Pandira; and, so in like manner is Jesus of Nazareth 
called by them, in various places of the Talmud, viz., in the 
Talmud of Jerusalem, Avada Sara, chapter ii.; Schabbath, 
chapter xiv. ; Beth Jacob, folio 127. 1; En Israel, folio 174. 
2; Medrash Koheleth, chapter x., verse 5. Secondly, This 
Stada is said to have been Mary, and this Mary the mother 
of that certain person, by whom undoubtedly Christ is meant. 
For, so the Jews are accustomed to ignore His name, as they 
are afraid to express it. Copies in manuscript, if at hand, 
would peradventure settle the matter. And Mary also was 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Thirdly, He is said to have 
been a seducer, or deceiver, of the people. That Christ was 
long ago held as such by the Jews, the gospel history testifies, 
And their writings of a more recent date maintain that He is 
still reckoned by them to be so at the present day. Sanhe- 
drin, folio 107, column 2, Venice edition. Fourthly, He is 
said to have been hanged ; which is plainly in reference to the 
crucifixion of Christ ; especially when the circumstance of time 
is added, in the evening of the Sabbath, which agrees with the 
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time of the crucifixion of Christ. And thus they write in 
Sanhedrim, folio 43, column 1. “In the evening of the 
Passover they crucified Jesus.” Fifthly, Seeing it is written 
in the Jerusalem Talmud of two disciples of the wise men, 
placed as witnesses, to wit, to lay wait for Him, and who were 
then produced against Him: that I refer to those two false 
witnesses, of whom the evangelist Matthew makes mention, 
chapter xxvii. 60-61, or to what Luke says, chapter xx. 20: 
“ And they watched Him, and sent forth spies, which should 
fain themselves just men, that they might take hold of His 
words, that so they might deliver Him into the power and 
authority of the governor,” Siathly, Seeing of the same Son 
of Stada, they write, “ That He brought forth the arts of 
magic out of Egypt, by an opening made in His flesh ;” for 
something similar to this they write in that vilest and most 
abominable of all books, Toldos Jeschu. Seventhly, In conclu- 
sion, the time also corresponds. For it is here said that the 
Son of Stada lived in the days of Paphus, the son of Judah, 
who was a contemporary of Rabbi Akiva; but Rabbi Akiva 
lived at the time of the ascension of Christ, and some time 
after; that Mary also is said to have lived under the second 
temple. From all of which it is evident, that by the Son of 
Siada the Jews here understood the Son of Mary, Jesus 
Christ ; which deceitfulness and malice of theirs, we have de- 
sired, in this place, in passing, whilst touching on this word 
Stada, to publish and expose ; especially, when in this man- 
ner the evangelical history is not obscured but illustrated. 
That there are some other circumstances, where discrepancies 
occur, is of no moment ; for this is nothing new in the books of 
the Jews ; as they do that advisedly, in order that the imposture 
may be all the Jess observed by the Christians.”* 

To these things, then, what shall we say? We lament, we 
deplore them. But shall we, therefore, hate the Jew, or ap- 
prove of the wrongs that he hath endured, or the errors and 
crimes that he hath committed? Far from it. Such is not 
the spirit of the Master whom we serve, the Lord whom we 
adore. The prayer that He offered for His murderers we de- 
sire to make our own. “Father, forgive them; for, they 
know not what they do.” And had the ancient Jews spiritually 
known what their descendants, as a nation, are still ignorant 
of, they would not have “crucified the Lord of glory.” For, 
their own Scriptures rightly read; concur in pointing out the 
Messiah as already come. Did the patriarch Jacob predict, 
“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
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from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto Him shall 
the gathering of the peoples be#’ That prediction is fulfilled 
in Jesus of Nazareth. Did the prophet Micah predict, “ Thou 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth unto 
me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have 
been of old, from everlasting?” That prediction is fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth. Did the prophet Isaiah predict, “Be- 
hold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son, and shall call His 
name Immanuel?’ That prediction is fulfilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth. He is God with us. Did the prophet Haggai pre- 
dict, “ The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of 
the former, saith the Lorp of Hosts?’ That prediction is 
fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth ; the second temple stripped of 
the Shekinah, and now in ruins, was filled with the glory of 
Emmanuel. Did Daniel the prophet, or, as the Jews will have 
it, the Hagiographer, predict, in the words of “the man 
Gabriel,” “‘ Know therefore and understand that from the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem, 
unto Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and three 
score and two weeks,” or, four hundred and eighty-three years ? 
That prediction is fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. “ After 
three score and two weeks,” or, four hundred and thirty-four 
years, “Messiah was cut off, but not for Himself.” Did 
that mysterious prediction, in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
which is never read in the synagogue, tell us of an afflicted 
One, who was yet to become glorious, “dividing a portion with 
the great, and dividing the spoil with the strong?” That pre- 
diction is fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. “He was taken from 
prison and from judgment ; and who shall declare His gene- 
ration? for, He was cut off out of the land of the living; 
for the transgression of my people was He stricken.” For 
these, and similar reasons, we believe that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Christ, the Messiah promised to the Fathers, And, 
when we know that, “dying for our sins according to the 
Scriptures,” He rose triumphantly from the dead, and ascended 
gloriously into heaven, and graciously sent down the Holy 
Ghost, who now witnesseth in the souls of them that believe, 
we bear no emnity to the Jews; for, what they did, as their 
fathers did to Joseph, whom they sold into Egypt, God hath 
turned into a blessing. And instead of rendering railing for 
railing, we would desire to remember that the time is coming 
when, in the words of prophet of their own, “they shall 
look upon Him whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for Him, as one that mourneth for bis only son, and 
shall be in bitterness for Him, as one that is in bitterness 
for his first-born ;” and giving utterance to our sentiments in 
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words of their fellow-countryman, who from being “a persecutor 
and injurious,’ became an eminent apostle, we would say, 
“Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, 
they might be saved. For, I bear them record, that they have 
a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge. For they 
being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and gomg about to 
establish their own righteousness, have not submitted them- 
selves unto the righteousness of God. For Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth ;” 
whilst we conclude, in the words of a Gentile, who, successively 
a soldier, an advocate, and a judge, having served his day and 
generation as a Christian poet, is now gathered to that “ gene- 
ral assembly and church of the first-born written in heaven,” 
where Jew and Gentile are all “one in Christ :"— 
‘* Jamne piget facti? jam poenitet? en tibi Christum 

Infelix Judea Deum, qui Sabbata solvens 

Terrea, mortales eterna in Sabbata sumpsit : 

Gentibus emicuit, praefulsit regibus, orbem 

Possidet, Imperii dominam sibi credere Romam 

Compulit, et simulacra deum Tarpeja subegit 

Disce tuis miseranda malis, quo vindice tandem 


Vana superstitio, lex et carnaliter acta 
Plectatur, cujus virtus te proterat ultrix.”* 





Art. IIL.—The Procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son. 


HE doctrine that “the Spirit proceedeth from the Son” has 
not been affirmed by the Westminster divines in the 
Shorter Catechism ; and hence, perhaps, it has come to pass, 
that not one in a thousand, even of intelligent, pious people 
among us, has any idea of the scriptural evidence of the doctrine, 
or imagines it possible that it can have any important bearings. 
It seems, also, to be very generally presumed, that it is a doc- 
trine which cannot be handled without entailing the necessity 
of dealing with a good deal of Patristic and Scholastic lore. 
And as confessedly it rests on no direct affirmation of Holy 
Scripture, but is the result of comparison and inference ex- 
clusively, while its bearings on spiritual life are certainly not 
very obvious, it is not to be wondered at that the doctrine has 
become, so to speak, generally unpopular, and that many in- 
telligent Christians have no believing convictions concerning it. 
Nevertheless, it is an integral portion of divine truth, which 
God has been pleased to reveal : the church is, therefore, bound 
to set it forth in the Confession of her Faith, and to see that 
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it be intelligently embraced and maintained by her office- 
bearers and members. There is no reason whatever why the 
discussion of this doctrine should be confined to the writings 
of strictly professional theologians. And as we believe that it 
may be presented in an intelligible and interesting light, with- 
out alluding to the fathers and scholastic divines,* we propose 
to devote a brief article to the consideration of it. 


In answer to the question, What are the personal properties 
of the three persons of the Godhead? the Larger Gatechism 
replies, “It is proper to the Father to beget the Son, and to the 
Son to be begotten of the Father, and to the Holy Ghost to 
proceed from the Father and the Son from all eternity.” The 
Confession presents the same doctrine thus: “In the unity of 
the Godhead there be three persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity,—God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is of none, neither begotten nor proceed- 
ing; the Son is eternally begotten of the Father; the Holy 
Ghost eternally proceeding from the Father and the Son.” 
That the Spirit “ proceedeth from the Father,” we have our 
Lord’s affirmation in terms:—“But when the Comforter is 
come, whom I willsend unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall 
testify of me” (John xv. 26). Here we have the explicit asser- 
tion that the Spirit of truth proceedeth from the Father. And 
that this averment, or proposition, is not intended to apply to 
the Spirit’s office in the covenant, or to be descriptive of his 
mission by the Father and the Son, is most obvious, because 
that covenant-mission is here described by another phrase— 
“T will send him from the Father.” These are the terms 
which affirm his mission—his coming forth from the Father in 
his office, and according to sovereign arrangement and covenant 
dispensation. But his proceeding from the Father is affirmative 
and descriptive of an eternal and necessary personal property, 
and is, indeed, presupposed as the ground,—the infinitely 





* The Church History of the discussion may be stated almost in a single 
sentence. The doctrine became a much disputed point between the Greek 
and Western Churches. The Greeks, laying emphasis on the letter of the text 
John xv. 26, maintained simply that ‘‘ the Spirit proceeded from the Father ;” 
and thus the article was 7 in the second Ecumenic Council at Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 381). The Western Church, attaching itself to Augustine’s 
speculative deduction of the Trinity, and laying emphasis on the texts, 
“Spirit of his Son” (Gal. iv. 6), ‘‘ Spirit of Christ” (Rom. viii. 8), maintained 
what was called the jilioque, or the doctrine of the Procession of the Spirit 
from the Father and the Son. With this addition, the Niceno-Constantipoli- 
tan Creed was confessed at the Council of Toledo (a.p. 589). One of the most 
remarkable discussions of the question, in the interest of the Western view of 
the doctrine, was published by Anselm. (See also Zanchii Opera, tom. i.) 
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decorous and congruous reason,—of his coming forth in the free 
interpositions and covenant operations of his grace. In the 
constitution of the Godhead, there is a prior and everlasting 
relation between the eternal Father and the eternal Spirit, 
which renders his coming forth from the Father in time, and 
voluntarily, and for a special sovereign purpose, a fit and 
Godhead-honouring arrangement. And that is, that his very 
subsistence as a distinct person from the Father, while one God 
with him, is by a mysterious, but glorious, “proceeding” from 
him. 

Let it be observed, then, that the Spirit’s eternal procession 
from the Father is the divine foundation on which his official 
mission from the Father in sovereign grace rests. This con- 
sideration is of value, in shewing that the Spirit proceedeth 
also from the Son. To evince this is what now lies before us. 

In doing so, we must, of course, admit from the outset, that 
there is no statement in Scripture so explicit on this portion of 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s procession as on the former. We 
have no assertion in similar terms—in so many words—that 
the Spirit proceedeth from the Son. Yet the doctrine, we 
believe, is contained in Scripture most assuredly, and is, there- 
fore, to be educed, and believed, and practically improved in 
the faith, and adoration, and gratitude of the church. For that 
is divine truth, not only which is expressly set down in Scrip- 
ture, but that also which may, by good and necessary conse- 
quence, be deduced from Scripture. 

The direct and positive argument, then, by which the Spirit’s 
procession from theSon may, by good and necessary consequence, 
be deduced from Scripture, is very brief, and is as follows :— 
The Spirit proceedeth from the Father. Also, the Spirit is called 
the Spirit of the Father :—“It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father which is in you.” And in countless texts,—as, 
first, inGen.i.2,—he is called “the Spirit of God,” wherethename 
of God is doubtless given to the Father. He is the “ Spirit of the 
Father :” and he “ proceedeth from the Father.” We have both 
these assertions explicitly in Scripture ; and they must be held 
to be identical in value or import. They are interchangeable. 
We infer the one from the other. Weexplainthe one by the other. 
He is “the Spirit of the Father” in the special and peculiar sense 
that he “ proceedeth from the Father.” He is not, indeed, said 
to proceed from the Son ; but he is said to be “ the Spirit of the 
Son:” “Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father” (Gal. iv. 6). If, 
however, he is the Spirit of the Father—the Spirit of God—in 
the sense of proceeding from God, even the Father, then his 
being the Spirit of God the Son implies that he proceedeth 
from the Son also. There is not the slightest indication in 
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Scripture, and therefore not the slightest reason to believe, that 
he is to be regarded as the Spirit of God, even the Father, in 
one sense or to one effect, and the Spirit of the Son, who is 
also God, in another sense and to another effect. We have 
received from himself, in his Holy Scriptures, no reason what- 
ever to believe that he is the Spirit of the Son in any less in- 
tense, peculiar, intimate, and unsearchably glorious and ineffable 
a manner than he is the Spirit of the Father. And if, there- 
fore, he is the Spirit of the Father by a necessary, and eternal, 
and ineffable procession, he is the Spirit of the Son by a 
necessary, eternal, and ineffable procession from the Son also. 

This is the argument by which it is shewn that the doctrine 
is implicitly, while not on that account less assuredly, set forth 
in Holy Scripture; and it is in substance the whole of the 
argument. It arises from a comparison of two passages of 
Scripture,—John xv. 26, and Gal. iv.6 ; and these are the two 
texts which the Westminster divines have appended to each of 
their presentments of the doctrine, in the Confession and in the 
Larger Catechism severally, proving that to their mind the 
scriptural evidence is educed by the comparison and inference 
which the above brief argument sets forth. 

There are, however, two guards, so to speak, that must be 
placed on this argument in order to render it unassailable. In 
the first place, we must see to it that the two expressions, “ the 
Spirit proceedeth from the Father,” and “ the Spirit is the Spirit 
of the Father,” are really equivalent ; so that if we find either 
of them applied to the Son, we may infer and believe the other 
also. And in the second place, the one of them which we do 
find used with regard to the Son—namely, “the Spirit of the 
Son”—we must shew to be applied to the Son, not merely with 
reference to his Messiahship, but specially with reference to his 
Godhead. 

In the first place, then, we may best prove the equivalence 
of the two definitions of the Spirit’s relation to the Father, by 
shewing that each of them is equivalent to a third definition, 
which joins on very beautifully to each, and holds a sort of 
intermediate place between the two,—in verbal expression, that 
is, forall the three are equivalent in real import. That the Spirit 
is “the Spirit of the Father,” and that “he proceedeth from 
the Father,” may not appear at first sight to be anything like 
expressions of identical or equivalent truth. But take a third 
expression, which varies less in form from either of them than 
they do from each other, and forms a manifest bond of union 
between them. In 1 Cor. ii. 12, it is said, “Now we have 
received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of 
God.” In the immediately preceding verse, the Holy Spirit 
had been called the “Spirit of God:” “The things of God 
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knoweth no man but the Spirit of God.” Clearly the two 
persons in the 11th and 12th verses respectively are the same 
—the “Spirit of God,” and the “ Spirit which is of God”; 
and the one expression more specifically and exactly defines 
the import of the other. He is the “Spirit of God,” ro5 Oecd, in 
the sense of being the “Spirit which is of God,” 5d ix roi Oxoid. 
At first sight, perhaps, this may not seem to import very much, 
or to give much additional light. But if we carefully watch the 
impression inevitably produced on our minds by the two sen- 
tences ;—he is the Spirit of God ; he is the Spirit which is of God ; 
—we will see that the second imparts more exactness, and a limi- 
tation, to the first. That he is the “ Spirit of God,” does not 
necessarily imply more than that, in some vague sense, God 
hath a peculiar relation to him or possessory interest in him. 
Or it might mean merely that he is the Spirit whom God gives. 
But, that he is the “ Spirit which is of God,” implies that he 
hath his derivation in some sense from God, even the Father. 
“Ye are of God, little children,” says the apostle John. He 
means that these little children have their subsistence, as 
children, from God; that they do not merely belong to God, but 
that they have a spiritual derivation from God; that, in a 
sense, they proceed from God. Their being “ of God” implies 
a derivation from God consistent with creatureship. The 
Spirit-is not a creature ; he is God. But his being “ of God” 
must imply that he has his subsistence in a way of derivation 
from God too,—though, of course, such a derivation as consists 
with the necessity and eternity of his subsistence as a distinct 
person, who is himself very God. He is, therefore, the “ Spirit 
of God,” in no vague or general sense, but in the particular 
sense of being the “Spirit which is of God,’—which hath his 
forthcoming, or emanation, or derivation, from God, even the 
Father. But the scriptural expression for this relation of 
dependence which the person of the Spirit has on the person 
of the Father, is his “proceeding from the Father.” His 
being “the Spirit of the Father,” therefore, in its exact, and 
specific, and well-limited meaning, according to other scrip- 
tures, just imports that “he proceedeth from the Father.” And 
his being “ the Spirit of the Son,” must, by unassailable parity 
of reasoning, imply that, in like manner, he “ proceedeth from 
the Son.” 

But, secondly, is he the Spirit of the Son in relation to the 
Godhead of the Son, or only in relation to his Messiahship? 
This is the question which, rightly answered, puts a second 
guard upon the argument. We observe, therefore, that when 
he is called the Spirit of the Son, it is a necessary and eternal 
relation in the Godhead that is intended, and not a relation 
dependent on the Covenant or the Mediatorship. He is called 
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the “Spirit of Christ” times without number; and if that 
were all, it might imply that he is related to Christ in his 
office as Mediator; the Spirit whom the Father hath given, 
not by measure, to the Mediator, and whom the Mediator, ac- 
cording to the measure of his own gift, pours out on his 
members. His being the “ Spirit of Christ ” might imply merely 
that he has been given to Christ, or that he is given by Christ 
—either of these truths, or both. But he is called the Spirit 
of God’s Son, which is not a title that Christ hath derived 
from his office, but from eternal and divine relation. He is 
God’s Son, not in virtue of his Messiahship, but in virtue of 
being that divine Person which Scripture elsewhere calls the 
Word of God, which was with God, and which was God. “The 
Spirit of God’s Son”—which is the vow signata on which the 
Westminster divines rest—is a title given to him from his rela- 
tion to the Son as God, and would have been his title though the 
Son of God had never become the Christ or Mediator. He is not 
officially—by covenant agreement, by voluntary susception, by 
contingent sovereign arrangement—the Spirit of the Son, con- 
sidered as Messiah. But necessarily and eternally—considered 
as preceding all exercise of will in the Godhead, in the order of 
nature, that is—he is, in the internal relations of the Godhead, 
the Spirit of the Second Person, even as he is the Spirit of the 
First. But his being the Spirit of the first person of the God- 
head, is defined as implying that he proceedeth from the 
Father. His being the Spirit of the second person, implies 
also that he proceedeth from the Son. 

Such is the simple, and, we believe, unanswerable positive 
argument in proof of the doctrine before us. There are several 
collateral and confirmatory arguments also, each of them, per- 
haps, not very powerful by itself, but combined, affording 
no small body of evidence in support of what has been already 
evinced. We shall put them, however, in the reverential form 
of questions rather than allege them to be proofs; for the 
theme is one calling for our most humble and reverent regard. 
The ground whereon we stand is peculiarly holy ground. 

1. In the first place, then, if we conceive of the Son as related 
to the Father, by being eternally begotten of him, and of the 
Spirit as related to the Father, by eternally proceeding from 
him,—while we conceive of the Son and the Spirit as not directly 
related to each other at all,—does not our conception of the 
Tri-unity seem to be deficient in respect of some bond needed 
whereby the three persons should still be one God ? 

2. Again: the Son is the brightness of the Father's glory. 
But is it not an element of the Father’s glory that the Spirit 
proceedeth from him? The Son is the express image of the 
Father's person. But is it not a property of the Father's 
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person that the Spirit proceedeth from him? Does it not 
seem, therefore, as if the Son could scarcely be the express 
image of the Father's person, or the very brightness of the 
Father’s glory, if the Spirit do not proceed from the Son as 
well as from the Father? May not this be part of what is 
implied, when Christ says, “ All that the Father hath is mine” 
(John xvi. 15)? Yea, is it not somewhat evident that Christ 
meant expressly to include the Spirit among the “all” that 
he and the Father have in common? For he goes on, as an 
adequate and pointed following up of the claim, “All that the 
Father hath is mine,” to give the promise, “ Therefore the 
Spirit shall take of mine,” or rather to justify himself in giving 
this promise, “ Therefore, said I, the Spirit shall take of mine 
and shew it unto you.” 

3. But farther: the Spirit’s eternal procession from the 
Father, is the prior ground of his being sent by the Father in 
the economy of grace. But the Spirit is sent by the Son as 
well as by the Father. Can this be without an analogous 
prior ground of his being sent by the Son—without his pro- 
ceeding from the Son as well as from the Father ? 

It is unnecessary to prove that the Father “sends” the 
Spirit. He is called the “promise of the Father” —the Com- 
forter “whom the Father will send.” Saith Jesus, “I will 
pray the Father, and he will send you another Comforter.” 
It is as little necessary to shew that the Son is said to “send ” 
the Spirit, and that in language indicative of as much divine 
authority and dignity as when he is spoken of as sent by the 
Father. “If I go not away, the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, will not come unto you; but if I go away, I will send 
him.” These are the words of the Son himself. In some passages 
the Spirit is spoken of as being sent by, and as coming from, both 
the Father and the Son co-ordinately: thus, “The Comforter 
whom I will send unto you from the Father ;” manifestly imply- 
ing, You are to receive him as coming from me, for “I will send 
him,” and as coming from the Father, for “I will seid him 
from the Father.” And again, “The Comforter whom the 
Father will send in my name.” This is exactly correlative to 
the former. The “Father will send him ;” and yet when he 
comes you are to receive him as sent by me, for he comes “ in 
my name.” I acknowledge, and I share the Father’s right and 
power to send him ; for when I send him, I send him “from 
the Father.” The Father owns and takes part in my right 
and power to send the Spirit ; for when he sends him, he sends 
him “in my name.” Surely the Father’s sending and the 
Son’s sending are one. 

But now the question is: If even the eternal Father, repre- 
senting the majesty of Godhead, sends the Spirit in sovereign 
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and covenant economy, only on the prior ground, that 
the Spirit, in the eternal constitution of the Godhead, pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, shall the Son send the Spirit in the 
same economy of grace, though there be no such prior ground 
for his sending him? If the Father send not the Spirit, except 
because of a pre-existing foundation for his doing so in his own 
eternal relation to the Spirit, shall the Son, with equal 
authority and dignity, send the same Spirit if there be no 
analogous foundation for his doing so? Shall a contingent and 
voluntary arrangement with regard to the Son in a created 
nature and delegated office, be a reason for his exercising a 
prerogative which the supreme Father does not exercise, save 
on the ground of a necessary and eternal relation in the God- 
head ? Shall the position of the Son in the nature of man 
procure for him a power which the Father, on his part, owns 
as having its ground, its root and rise, in the depths of the 
nature of God? Such, in two or three of its various forms, is 
the formidable question which arises in opposition to the 
notion that the Spirit proceedeth, not from the Son, but only 
from the Father. Difficulties, doubtless, are never to be 
pleaded against a proved truth. But it must be remembered 
that it never has been, and never can be proved—the attempt, 
indeed, never has been made, and, from the nature of the case, 
cannot be made, to prove—that the Spirit does not proceed 
from the Son. And hence formidable difficulties in the way of 
our believing on the negative side of the question may be 
pleaded as confirmatory evidence on the positive side. On the 
supposition, then, that the Spirit proceedeth from the Father, 
but not from the Son, let it be inquired :-— 

(1.) In the jirst place: Shall the Mediator, the Father's 
servant, receive a prerogative concerving the Spirit which the 
Father even does not exercise save on the prior ground of a 
necessary and eternal relation between himself and the Spirit ? 

(2.) Let it further be inquired: Can the Father confer on 
the Mediator a power, limitlessly, of sending the Spirit on any 
ground less than that on which he himself sends him? The 
eternal relation between the Father and the Spirit is a glorious 
depth of divine mystery, unfathomable in its deep abyss of 
shining waters, but having its well-marked channel defined by 
scriptural assertion. From its unsearchable riches and re- 
sources, from its inaccessible depths of glory, there is seen 
welling up—if one may dare so to speak, in mingled reverence 
and weakness—welling up, and efflorescing on its current, a 
covenant relation and arrangement between the Father and 
the Spirit, bearing blessedly on our salvation. A like relation 
and arrangement in covenant—wholly alike, and all but iden- 
tical, save that the Son is a different person from the Father— 
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we find appearing as between the Son and the Spirit, bearing 
in an exactly similar manner on our salvation too. Is it pos- 
sible to doubt that beneath this covenant arrangement and 
relation between the Son and the Spirit, there is a like 
fathomless abyss of eternal relational glory, as between the 
Father and the Spirit? For, can the Father found and form 
that same covenant bond between the Spirit and the Son 
which subsists between the Spirit and himself only because 
the Spirit proceedeth from himself, if it be not true that the 
Spirit proceedeth also from the Son? Or can the Son dis- 
pense, “give,” “send,” “pour out” the Spirit, even as the Father 
does, unless he be his own Spirit exactly and in the same sense 
in which he is the Father's ? 

(3.) Once more : If the Spirit is sent and cometh forth from 
Christ as the God-man, without a prior and eternal proceeding 
from the Son as God, must it not follow that the mission of 
the Comforter is one, not merely of condescension, but of 
obedience, and therefore of humiliation? His mission, indeed, 
is of glorious condescension; but there is and can be nothing 
of humiliation in it. It is a great and plain truth, that of the 
persons of the Godhead, the Son alone was humbled. “He 
humbled himself.” He was “made under the law.” He “ be- 
came obedient.” And even now that he is glorified, still, in office 
and in human nature, he is the Father's glorified servant ; glori- 
fied, yet his servant still: his king and plenipotentiary ; yet as he 
is Mediator, the Father is greater than he. But the Spirit’s 
entire office in the covenant is one, not of obedience, of servi- 
tude, of humiliation, but of condescension only, and of great glory 
therein,—a glory that excelleth. He doth not humble him- 
self. He is not made under the law. He is not subjected to 
any conditions pertaining to a created nature, or to a servant’s 
work. He is, in covenant arrangement, as in necessary glory, 
the sovereign Spirit of all majesty and might. But, seeing 
that undeniably he is “sent” by the Son manifest in the 
flesh, if he proceedeth not from the Son as God by a necessary 
and eternal property pertaining to his person and glory, and 
indeed, crowning and completing his personal glory, as God, 
then his proceeding from the Son as God-man, and merely by 
dispensation and appointment, is a subordination and subjec- 
tion—is it not ?—of the eternal Spirit to the flesh of Christ: 
he is made in a sense of no reputation as Christ was; his 
glory is veiled, and his absolute sovereignty placed in abeyance. 

f his mission from the Son has its roots only in the Son's 
Messiahship, while he proceedeth not from the Son as God, 
then, is it not really and wholly on Christ’s manhood that his 
coming forth from Christ ultimately turns? If Christ as God 
cannot call all the fulness of the Spirit his, in the same sense in 
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which the Father does, and if as God-man he can, then it is 
clearly on the strength of his manhood that he can do so; on 
the strength of his manhood he has received the gift, and bestows 
the promise, of the Comforter. And if this be so, then is it 
not a subjection of the Spirit to the humanity of Christ ? 
There is no such result, if the mission of the Comforter from 
the Mediator has its ultimate and deepest ground and root— 
its sustaining foundation and justifying reason—in his eternal 
procession from the person of the eternal Son. He may in 
that case come forth upon the work of his office, and pass to 
the discharge of it, through the person of the Son as God 
manifest in the flesh: but his coming is then in no sense sub- 
ordinate to the flesh of Emmanuel. The light is still sunlight 
and of heaven, which, passing through a prism of earth’s 
materials and earth’s construction, gives forth its beams modi- 
fied and refracted by the medium through which it reaches us. 
And even so,—if a comparison between divine mysteries inef- 
fable, and the purest, though still humble, elements of nature 
be permissible,—the Holy Ghost in his mission may pass to the 
discharge of his voluntary covenant appointments through the 
medium of Christ’s person as God manifest in the flesh: but 
it is a mission of esnkioenion only, and not subjection ; a mis- 
sion of sovereign glory unabated and unconcealed. Yea, itis unto 
the forthshewing of a glory—for it runs parallel with, it flows in 
the same channel with, and is the outcome of, a glory—which 
otherwise, it may be, could never have been so conclusively 
displayed. It is the brightest manifestation, and perhaps the 
only conclusive proof,—possibly the only adequate medium of 
proof,—to men or angels, that he proceedeth eternally at once 
from the Father and fromthe Son. For if the Spirit proceedeth 
from the Son as God, then for the Son as God-man to receive 
the Spirit without measure, is merely this, that his divine and 
eternal possession of the Spirit is not restrained from him or 
held in abeyance, but given to him, as he is Emmanuel. That 
is simply accorded to him in the covenant, and as he is God- 
man, with respect to the Spirit, which eternally appertains to 
him, as he is God. The prayer is simply answered to the 
Mediator :—“ Father, glorify thou me with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.’ And the mission of the 
Comforter by the Messiah is now no subjection to the flesh of 
Jesus, but a demonstration of the Son’s co-equal glory with the 
Father, and of the eternal Spirit’s identical or analogous rela- 
tion to both, as proceeding alike from the Father and from the 
Son. 


Such, then, is the scriptural evidence on which the Church 
of God believes with divine faith, that the Spirit proceedeth 
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from the Son as from the Father. That such a truth should 
have no bearings, no claims, no practical influence on the 
living faith, the spiritual reason, and the adoring gratitude of 
the church, is not to be admitted. Rather must it be main- 
tained, that it is a truth which, throughout the everlasting 
ages, will be found yielding up to the chosen Bride of the 
Lamb, treasures of marvellous love and wisdom,—ever growin 
beams of divine light, as in ever-variegating combinations on 
diffractions,—in the reflecting whereof she shall growingly be 
transformed, in endless progression, from glory to glory, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. Nor is the practical improvement (as we say) 
of this doctrine to be left over till the entrance of the Church on 
her beatific vision. The Church of God has the first-fruits of 
her beatific vision here. The Spirit himself is the first-fruits 
of heavenly glory ; and that there should be no first-fruits of 
a divine doctrine concerning his own person and personal 
properties and relations in the Godhead, is what ought not to 
be imagined. It is out of place to call this great revealed 
truth a mere abstract dogma. It is a baseless assumption 
to aver that it is susceptible of no practical bearings, and 
replete with no capabilities of personal application to intelli- 
gent and reverential believing men. Itis not so, Looking 
even merely to the church history of the doctrine, how can it 
be thought of no practical importance? A doctrine which 
divided the Greek and Latin churches from each other, split- 
ting the visible Christian Church so early by a schism which 
never has been healed, can hardly be supposed to be a matter 
of mere abstract speculation ; a matter that has no bearings 
on the spiritual life of the individual or of the Church. In 
point of fact, the Greek Church, becoming very corrupt and 
idolatrous, continuing to deny the eternal procession of the 
Spirit from the Son, has had comparatively little reviving 
and refreshing from the §pirit’s presence and power. The 
Western Church, on the other hand, has had her great Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, and her great revivals, through 
the outpouring of the Spirit, especially in America and Great 
Britain, both in former days and in the present generation. 
Is it not very remarkable that the Spirit has incalculably 
more abundantly manifested his grace and power in that great 
section of the Church in which the complete doctrine of his 
Divine Person and eternal relations has been maintained, and 
comparatively abandoned the other section in which an integral 
portion of the truth concerning him has been surrendered ? 
Is not this a fact in church history, on a great scale,that may well 
be held as proving the infinite value and importance of a correct 
and complete doctrine on the person and relations of the blessed 
Spirit of God? 
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It is but a little way that we can profess to go in indicating the 
bearings of this doctrine on the faith and duty of the church ; 
but there are one or two so clear and powerful that we shall 
here very briefly ask attention to them. 

I. This doctrine has a clear bearing on the faith and duty 
of the church, as a powerful encouragement to her hope, and 
stimulus to her faith, in praying continually for the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit from on high. Let it be considered how 
infinitely willing God must be to pour out his Spirit to act 
according to the everlasting covenant, seeing that it is by the 
arrangements, and provisions, and dispensation of that covenant 
that the most peculiar, and profound, and mysterious glories of 
the Tri-unity in Godhead are broughtto light. In the infinite 
wisdom of God, the covenant dispensation and relations are 
built on the eternal divine relations of the persons; and this 
is unspeakably the most complete, perhaps the only effectual, 
means of bringing out to view the declarative glory of these 
divine relations themselves. Creation and ordinary providence 
can probably, at the uttermost, be made to go but a very little 
way in carrying in them traces, or adequate evidence and de- 
claration, of the glory of God as Triune ; and perhaps scarcely 
any token or testimony whatever of the special relations which the 
Sacred Three bear to one another. But the whole truth anent 
these relations is embodied,—the archetypal glory of them all 
is reflected,—the infinitely conservatory energy of them all is 
committed, and in actual and gracious operation,—in the great 
fact of the redemption that is in Christ. It is by the Son’s 
mission of the Spirit, the Comforter, that the finishing and all- 
securing touch is given to the establishment of that redemption, 
in the enjoyment of its fruits actually in each individual case ; 
and if so great a revenue of specific glory to God as Triune 
thus accrues to Him from pouring out His Spirit, with what 
confidence may the Church of God continue instant in prayer 
both for herself and for the world; for the universal effusion 
of the Spirit on the Church and on the world alike; till the 
Church be “ endowed with power from on high,” and the world 
be “convinced of sin, and righteousness, and judgment.” 

II. If our faith, so also our adoration and our marvelling 
ought to be quickened and called forth by this doctrine. Nd 
admirari is one of the most debasing maxims a proud heathen- 
ism ever uttered. To admire and marvel, is one of the highest 
duties and delights of Christianity. God’s light, into which 
we are called, is his “marvellous light.” And our marvelling 
cannot fail to be excited, if, with reverent minds, we contem- 
plate the doctrine before us, For how marvellous is that salva- 
tion, on the accomplishment of which all the glory, all the 
divine riches and resources, all the mysterious capabilities of 
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the Triune Godhead, and even of the peculiar personal relations 
of the distinct persons in the Triune Godhead towards each 
other, have been embarked and laid out for our own everlastin 

welfare! It is not merely that the three persons of the God- 
head are concerned and concurrent in this great salvation. It 
is not merely that the First person of the Godhead gives the 
Second to redeem us, and that the Third person is given to 
quicken us and put us in possession of the redemption wrought 
out. It is not merely that three persons, each of them divine, 
—together one in the substance, power, and eternity, of undi- 
vided Godhead,—unite to effect our restoration to the favour, 
and image, and glory of God. Not the three persons merely, 
but the most profound, and peculiar, and mysterious relations 
in which they stand towards each other, and all that is con- 
tained in these relations : this is what is brought forward into 
action and made, in amazing love and wisdom, to yield various 
and multiplied elements of gracious and glorious arrangement 
and operation, combinedly uniting to achieve a result most 
worthy of the marvellous purpose, and means, and causes that 
go to achieve it. (1.) For, in the first place : not merely does 
the First person of the Godhead act with the original authority 
and special majesty and power which, as sustaining the honours 
of the Godhead, may well be expected to shew themselves forth 
in him; but his being the Father, is a fact fertile in the cove- 
nant with richest blessings to us. “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again.” He acts towards us as the 
Father of the eternal Son, and becomes to us in him our 
Father in heaven. Salvation is of the Lord our God. But 
our salvation of this God—the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—is, our being “ begotten unto him to be a kind of 
first-fruits from among his creatures.” We are not merely 
saved in a way of being renewed in the spirit of our minds, 
created again unto God ; but regenerated unto the Father ; be- 
gotten of him; and, unto that effect, made partakers ‘of a 
divine nature,—susceptible, therefore, of the command, “ Be ye 
perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” Ye are of God, 
little children. (2.) In the second place, and in like manner: 
we are not merely to think of the Godhead of our Redeemer, 
—the Second person in the glorious Trinity. Truly, his God- 
head is the rock on which our salvation rests. “Surely, shall 
one say, in Jehovah have I righteousness and strength.” His 
Godhead gives all their efficacy to his blood and righteousness, 
as the infinitely valid grounds of our justification before God, 
and of the justification of God’s own procedure in giving us the 
Spirit, and all spiritual blessings. But while our Redeemer is 
God, while he is one person in the Godhead, he is that person 
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who is the Word of God, and God’s only-begotten Son. And . 
each of these relations is replete, by covenant arrangement, 
with integral elements of our full salvation. It is his being 
the eternal Word of the eternal Father which constitutes the 
foundation of his qualification to be our prophet, to reveal the 
Father to us. And it is his being the eternal Son of the eter- 
nal Father which qualifies him to be a redeemer of aliens and 
prodigals, and a pledge and bond of adoption to them. His 
relation to the first person of the Godhead is thus a foundation 
and spring of sonship to those who are called into the fellow- 
ship of the Son ; for they are called into his fellowship with 
certification that he is the Son, and that the Father who calls 
them is faithful. Whether we regard them as thus enjoying 
an identity in any sense, or simply an analogy of sonship in 
their union to the eternal Son, it remains, in either case, that 
they are conformed unto God’s Son, that he may be the first- 
born of many brethren. (3.) And so, thirdly : it is not merely 
the case that there is a Third person in the Godhead who re- 
news our natures ; but, proceeding as he does from the Father, 
the Father sends him, and our renewal then is our being re- 
generated unto the Father as his very and his “ dear children.” 
And proceeding as he does from the Son, the Son sends him, 
and our renewal then is our union to the Son as sons in him, 
and our being conformed unto him as our elder brother,—the 
Spirit of the Son in our hearts, as in the Son’s own heart, cry- 
ing, Abba, Father. And thus, all that is implied in the first 

rson of the Godhead being the eternal Father ; all that is 
implied in the second being the Word of God, and God’s only- 
begotten and eternal Son ; and all that is implied in the Spirit’s 
proceeding from the Father, and in his proceeding also from 
the Son: each and all of these relations of incomprehensible 
glory, and intercommunion, and love ineffable within the God- 
head, is made to yield some element of grace, and intimacy, 
and stability,—some characteristic of specific and distinguishing 
excellence,—some trace and signature,—some radiant and in- 
effaceable mark or token, that shall shine for ever in that many- 
sided theme of glorying and praise—the salvation of our own 
lost souls. Oh! surely a flood of light thus falls, even from the 
abysmal depths of Godhead’s most mysterious relations, on that 
overwhelming expostulation of a redeeming God, “ What more 
could I have done for my vineyard that 1 have not done?” I 
have offered myself unto you as your portion, not merely in 
respect of all attributes and glories that pertain to me as being 
God, but in respect of all the grace and tenderness that are 
implied in my being the eternal Father. And I have given 
you not merely a divine person—one person in the Godhead— 
to be your substitute, and surety, and head ; but he is the 
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eternal Son whom I have given you: and whatever his being 
the Son—my well-beloved and only-begotten—can yield to- 
wards the greater fulness of grace, and truth, and love, in your 
redemption, and of greater nearness and stability in your re- 
stored relation to me when redeemed, I have not withheld 
from you. And I have given you not merely another divine 
person—one person in the Godhead—to quicken you to new- 
ness of life; but his procession, in glorious eternal necessity, 
from the Father, and his procession, in like manner, from the 
Son, have been founded on to perfect the covenant economy 
according to the manifold wisdom whereof the Spirit is the 
irrefragable witness, and the sovereign love whereof the Spirit 
is the glorious, and final, and securing seal. What more could 
I have done for my vineyard that I have not done? There is 
not one remaining fact as to the constitution of the everlasting 
Godhead, and not one remaining fragment of relationship 
among the glorious co-equal, co-eternal Persons, to each of 
whom in Trinity the one substance, power, and eternity of 
Godhead appertains, which has been leftt—if we may so dare to 
speak—which has been left dormant, unrevealed, undeveloped, 
unapplied, in compassing the salvation of the lost children of 
men. All, all has been drawn upon,—all has been drawn forth. 
‘The deepest depths ; the richest resources ; all the most specific 
internal relations in the nature of Godhead ;—all have been 
brought into requisition, into revelation, into action, and into 
pledged covenant certainty, to compass the salvation of the 
lost children of men. Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out! Who hath known 
the mind of the Lord ? or who hath been his counsellor ? 

III. And how very glorious a thing, then, must it be to be 
a saved soul! How very glorious to be a Christian! Doubt- 
less all such are the excellent of the earth. Doubtless they are 
a peculiar treasure unto God Most High. 

Even when translated to the heavenly Jerusalem, and asso- 
ciated with the angelic hosts, the ransomed of the Lord will be 
distinguished among the morning stars, when all the sons 
of God, even from all principalities and kingdoms, may con- 
gregate for special jubilee or worship. “ Who are these that 
are arrayed in white robes, and whence came they ?’—the 
occupants of thrones and dominions may be heard to ask 
with rapturous. joy and admiration. Whence came they? for 
surely they are “a kind of first-fruits unto God from among his 
creatures.” 

It were a high and noble theme—the very epic poem of a 
profound subjective Christian theology—to set forth the evi- 
dence and the elements of that transcendent superiority that 
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shall place once lost, now saved, sons of Adam in the front rank 
of the creatures of God; nearer the throne than angels; 
with holy natures of finer spiritual fabric,—more firmly knit in 
strength of everlasting loyalty, and more refined and delicate 
in tenderness of everlasting love,—than angelic natures can ex- 
hibit. It would demand a theologian in stature such as 
Milton among the poets, to set forth all that is involved in the 
ransomed Bride of Jehovah-Jesus being “all glorious within, 
her raiment of needle-work,” awakening the wonder and in- 
quiries of those whose garments, pure as the light, have been 
unstained since first the morning stars sang. But there is one 
transcendent dignity that belongs to them, not merely in their 
peculiarly near relation to God, but in the style, if we may so 
say, or tone of that spiritual estate into which they have been 
formed or moulded in the perfecting of grace in their holy 
natures. And it is this: They bear traces of the glory of 
Godhead’s Tri-unity, such as unfallen, unredeemed beings 
cannot bear. Who are these that are arrayed in white robes ? 
These are they who are where they are, and who are what 
they are, only because there is Tri-unity in Godhead, and only 
because the Son is eternally begotten of the Father, and the 
Spirit eternally proceedeth from the Father and from the Son. 
Other creatures may shine with the reflected light of the attri- 
butes of God. To the ransomed of the Lord it is given on the 
behalf of Christ, to shine with the peculiar reflected glory of 
Tri-unity of Godhead, and of all that the relations of the 
persons in the Godhead involve of the deepest glories, and 
love, and joy of their Lord. Yon bright seraph may be a 
- proof that God is good, and wise, and mighty, and faithful, and 
holy, and full of love: but yon once lost child of Adam, now 
a king and a priest unto the Father, is a living proof that 
“ there are three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost ; that the Father is of none, neither be- 
gotten nor proceeding ; that the Son is eternally begotten of 
the Father; and the Spirit eternally proceeding from the Father 
and from the Son.” Even this light hath come up upon Mount 
Zion ; this glory of the Lord arisen upon her. Therefore will 
Jehovah rejoice over her with singing. She shall be a crown 
of glory in his hand, a royal diadem in the hand of her God. 
He shall call her Hephzi-bah, because he delighteth in her. 
And when myriads of thrones, and dominions, and principali- 
ties, and angelic powers in heavenly places, shall be His to 
choose among, He will, through endless ages, say of the worm 
Jacob,—* Jacob is the lot of my inheritance.” 
fs. 
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Art. IV.—The Antiquity of Man.* 





a. question has been discussed chiefly by— 
1. The Linguists, from the number of languages : 
2. The Ethnologists, from the forms of ancient skulls : 
3. The Geologists, from the position of human fossils : 
4. The Archeologists, from the relics of non-historic races : 
5. The Sociologists, from the statistics of population : 
- 6. The Egyptologists, from the existing monuments of 
gypt. 
aan statement of the argument on either side, with an 
illustrative fact under each head, is all that can be attempted 
in the limits of this article. 

1. The argument from language will not bear logical ana- 
lysis. It is thus stated by Mr Crawford, before the British 
Association, 1861 :—*“ Language was not innate, but adventi- 
tious. Infants were without language, and those born deaf 
were always dumb, for without the sense of hearing there would 
be no language at all. Among the unquestionable proofs that 
language was not innate, was the prodigious number of lan- 
guages which existed, some being of a very simple, others of a 
very complex character. If additional evidence were wanted 
that language was an adventitious acquirement, it was found 
in this, that a whole nation might lose its original tongue, and 
in its stead adopt any foreign one. The language which had 
been the vernacular of the Jews for three thousand years, had 
ceased to be so for two thousand years, and the descendants of 
those who spake it were now speaking an infinity of foreign 
languages, European and Asiatic.” “It necessarily followed 
from this argument, that when man first appeared on the 
earth he was destitute of language, and each separate tribe of 
men framed a separate one; hence the multitude of tongues. 
That the framers were arrant savages was proved by the fact 
that the rudest tribes ever discovered had already completed 
the task of forming a perfect language. The languages spoken 
by the grovelling savages of Australia were so, and were even 
more artificial and complex in structure than those of many 
people more advanced. The first rudiments of language would 
consist of a few articulate sounds, by which to make known 
their wants and wishes; and between that time and their 
obtaining completeness, probably countless centuries had passed, 
even among the rudest tribes.” 

Now, how does it necessarily follow from the premises, that 
if man came into the world destitute of language, he must have 
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invented it for himself? No fact is alleged shewing the inven- 
tion of language by any individual or tribe. Every nation 
which has any tradition on the subject, alleges that man was 
taught language by the gods. The Bible indicates it as a 
divine gift. One can hardly believe that Mr Crawford 
solemnly read before the British Association that extraordi- 
nary burlesque of logic in which he argues the savage charac- 
ter of the inventors of philosophical language, from the 
barbarism of some of the tribes who still use it—the bar- 
barism of the inventors and makers of the calico, hatchets, 
and guns of the Fejee islanders, from the state of the savages 
who now use these manufactures. The argument which proves 
the original dignity of a nation from the copiousness and 
elegance of its language, notwithstanding the present degra- 
dation of the people who use it, is the very same by which we 
are compelled to recognise in the convict, or the street beggar, 
the fallen lady or gentleman, by the same infallible sign. 
Language is the expression of thought. Civilised language 
never was invented by savages, no more than pianos could be 
manufactured by monkeys, All the authorities in philology— 
Humboldt, Max Miller, and Whitney—are agreed upon a 
philosophy of language in direct antagonism to Mr Crawford’s 
theory. Indeed, he found it necessary in defence of his theory, 
to make a formal direct attack on the Aryan or Indo-Germanic 
theory of language, accepted by all scholars. 

The absurdity of the argument to prove the human inven- 
tion of language from the change of languages by the Jews and 
negroes, is apparent, the moment we remember that these are 
not instances of invention at all, but of educational imitation. 
No man, no nation, ever invented a Janguage. Let those who 
assert the fact as the basis of their argument shew an instance, 
or cease their unproved assertions. They argue that the 
human race must be of great antiquity, because four thousand 
— ago they had invented a great many very complicated 
anguages. Now we ask them, How do you know that they 
invented these languages? How do you know they were not 
taught them? The only answer is, “They must have in 
vented them ; there was no one to teach them.” Thus the 
whole thing rests on the baldest Atheism,—the denial that 
man ever had a heavenly Father who cared enough for his 
child to teach him to speak,—or that the God who gave 
man a tongue could not teach him to use it. Yet this illogi- 
cal, self-contradictory, and unsupported notion of the human 
invention of language is gravely and confidently cited, in our 
reviews and cyclopedias, as one of the latest discoveries of 
science. Not a single fact, analogy, or even tradition, is 
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alleged in support of the assumption that man invented 
language. The whole reasoning is based on an unproved 
assertion. 

2. The ethnological argument is based on the Darwinian 
theory of the development of the present races of Europe from 
ancestral nations of a lower grade of physical structure, as 
these were in their turn developed from apes and monkeys, by 
the process of gradual self-education, and natural selection. 
This is not the place for any examination of this theory. The 
facts to which it is applied in this discussion are the discovery 
of two skulls of the supposed inferior progenitors of the Ger- 
mans at Engis and Neanderthal. But in the very same paper 
the writer asserts, that skulls precisely similar have been found 
in a collection of Australian heads, and that the Engis skull 
can be paralleled by English skulls.* If that is the case, the 
whole argument falls to the ground ; and no argument, either 
of paternity or of chronology, is deducible from the skulls, 
Like skulls found in the same graveyard may not be of kin. 
The negro may not have been the grandfather of the Virgi- 
nian, nor the Wallah Wallahs the ancestors of the Scotch set- 
tlers of Melbourne, and the queer skull of Neanderthal may 
have had no more claim to the paternity of Bismark and 
N apoleon, than it had to affiliation with the bones of the beasts 
which lay beside it, or to the brains of the philosophers who 
are now extracting systems of ethnology from it. As a mere 
matter of observed fact, it may be noted, that there is no per- 
ceptible difference between the oldest obtainable skulls of 
American Indians, Germans, Britons, Hindoos, Negroes, or 
Egyptians, and those of the existing races of the same people, 
The ethnological question of the antiquity of skulls will there- 
fore stand thus: If the result of progress for 3000 years = 0, 
what will be the amount for 3,000,000 years ? e do not 
despair of seeing a solution of the problem ; though it is rather 
an inversion of the question with which we began ; after the 
manner of these gentlemen, who on one page will argue the 
immense antiquity of a long-headed skull from its shape, and 
on the next will tell you that the existing races south of a 
given line are all of that same long-headed type of skulls to 
this day ! 

3. The geological facts adduced in support of the indefinite 
antiquity of mankind are spread over a volume published by 
Lyell, in 1863; to which some more recent discoveries in 


France are to be added. The archeological evidence is also 
presented in the same documents. Indeed, the two species of 
evidence are so mingled as to render their strict separation 
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impossible. Of course a review of the mass of matter in 
these reports and volumes is impossible within the limits of 
a single essay. We can only note the heads of the argument, 
give an illustrative instance under each head, and indicate the 
mode of discussion and answer. The geologists argue the 
antiquity of man from the presence of his bones in company 
with those of extinct animals, from the alleged antiquity of the 
strata in which they have been found, and from the great geo- 
logical changes which have occurred in the human period ; 
from none of which, nor from them all combined, is any chron- 
ology logically deducible. 

Lyell seems to lay the greatest stress upon the discovery 
of human bones, and of flint implements in certain cases, in 
fluviatile deposits, in Europe and America, in company with 
those of extinct races of animals ; this association proving to 
him that they were contemporary. Some of the bones of these 
extinct animals, it is alleged, were split lengthwise to extract 
the marrow, as our Indians do with marrow bones to this day. 
Of the extinct animals, the bones of the cave-bear, the reindeer 
in Southern Europe, the mammoth, the mastodon, and the 
woolly rhinoceros, are thus found associated with human fos- 


_sils in Europe and America. Lyell argues, that if he is right 


in calculating a hundred thousand years for the growth of the 
Delta of the Mississippi, and if it be admitted that the Natchez 
man was contemporary with the mastodon, North America 
must have been peopled a hundred thousand years ago.* 
Colonel Foster, in a lecture reported to the Chicago daily 
papers, informs us that “in excavating the ground for the foun- 
dations of the gas-works at New Orleans, the labourers dis- 
covered at the depth of sixteen feet a human skeleton, which 
scientific men have pronounced to be 50,000 years old, basing 
their assertion upon the known deposits in the Delta of the 
Mississippi.” But a more accurate investigation exposes the 
blunder as follows: “In New Orleans, while digging a pit for 
the gas-works, the workmen came upon the skeleton of a red 
Indian sixteen feet beneath the surface, and overlaid by earth 
in which stood the stumps of four successive cypress forests. 
Dr Dowler, who investigated the matter, concluded that it 
required 50,000 years to accumulate the sixteen feet of mate- 
rial above the skeleton, and Lyell quotes and partly approves 
the calculation. Dr Dowler is well known in the medical pro- 
fession as an enthusiastic but unsound investigator, who is very 
pe to come to startling, but erroneous conclusions, but that 
yell should be led astray by such enormous blunders may 
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well excite astonishment. The accretion both of vegetable 
matter and of river mud in the region of the lower Mississippi 
is very rapid, and the United States army engineers have cal- 
culated that the whole ground on which New Orleans stands, 
down to the depth of forty feet has been deposited within the 
period of 4,400 years. Lyell himself states that he has seen 
many stum ps of trees standing erect in the banks of the river, 
a fact which should have shewn him that the accretion was 
rapid enough to cover these stumps to their summits before 
they had time to decay. I have myself seen in that region 
young cotton-wood saplings only seven years old, around whose 
trunks the annual overflow of the river had deposited two or 
three feet of earth above their original roots. It is possible 
that the New Orleans man may be one or two thousand years of 
age, but to claim fifty thousand years for him is provocative of 
laughter.”"* This is a fair illustration of the astonishing cre- 
dulity of scientific men. 

Lyell’s characteristic blunder, of demanding a thousand 
centuries for the formation of the delta of the Mississippi, 
which the United States surveyors demonstrate could have 
been formed in forty-four, at the present rate of growth, will 
be exposed in another place. We only notice here the illogical 
argument from man’s contemporaneous existence with the 
mammoths and mastodons. How does that prove that they 
lived'a hundred thousand years ago? They lie in the same 
graveyard, but there is no date on the tombstones to tell when 
they died. It may be that man is very ancient, but it may 
just as logically be that mammoths are comparatively modern. 
The actual date of their contemporaneous existence must be 
ascertained from some other records. Principal Forbes ex- 
amines a burial cave at Aurignac, described by Lyell (p. 190), 
containing the bodies and weapons of seventeen persons, 
buried as our Indians still inter their dead, and presenting at 
its entrance the remains of the funeral feast—the bones of the 
elephantine animals, and the undisturbed ashes and cinders of 
the fire, covered with a slight coat of vegetable mould—bear- 
ing evidence that no disturbance of any kind, geological or 
superficial, had taken place since the Celts roasted the mam- 
moth and rhinoceros there ; and he comes to the following 
conclusion : “It seems very improbable that such a tomb 
transcends in antiquity the limits usually assigned to historic 
records. Clearly no considerable geological change has hap- 
pened in the valley where it occurs; for the entrance to the 
cave was covered only by turf, a little gravel through which a 
rabbit had worked a passage which led to the discovery of the 
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tomb. Outside of the stone portal were lying beds of ashes, 
burned and gnawed bones, and other transportable relics, 
which a moving force of the slightest kind must at once have 
dislodged. As an argument of mere general probability, no 
one would be disposed to assign to such a place of aboriginal 
sepulture, an antiquity of more than two or three thousand 
years. It appears to us to afford an argument altogether in 
favour of the comparatively modern date of the disappearance 
of the mammoth.”* 

The result of this discovery, then, is not to establish the 
remote antiquity of man, but rather to reduce some of the 
extravagant calculations of geologists about mammoths. It 
may not be so many centuries since these animals flourished. 
The discovery of the bones of the megatherium on the surface 
soil of South America, where the natives use them for fire- 
places, startled the remote antiquarians. Bones will not last 
many millenniums in sucha climate. The discovery of the 
Mastodon Giganteus in Orange County, New York, now in 
Dr Warren’s museum in Boston, with five or six bushels of 
pine and maple twigs in excellent preservation in the cavity of 
its belly,t and with the vegetable fibre still undecayed in the 
hollows of its teeth, settled the question of the remote anti- 
quity of that mastodon’s last meal. Any man of common sense 
who goes to that museum, and sees the chewed fibres taken 
from the teeth of the skeleton, will need no scientific calcula- 
tion to assure him that these fibres, and those twigs, have not 
retained their form for a hundred centuries. The tradition of 
the Indians is explained, who report that their fathers had 
seen in the forests large deer, never lying down, but leaning 
against a tree whilst they slept, tree-eaters, with a hand on 
their faces. In the milder climates of Europe, the mammoth 
might have existed even later than in the Siberian winters of 





* Good Words, 1864, p. 436. 

+ ‘‘ The mass of broken twigs, &c., above alluded to, as lying beneath the 
pelvic bones, was in quantity about five or six bushels, differed from the 
surrounding mass ; towards the posterior, portions presented traces of con- 
volutions, passed in a straight A von of four inches diameter through the 
pelvic orifice, and behind the ischium, terminated in a homogeneous mass, 
evidently of fecal character. Three or four similar masses were found in 
different parts of the pit. The constituents of this mass, significantly called 
by Professor Hitchcock, his ‘last supper,’ were twigs, grass, and earthy 
matter. The largest twigs, in their wet and swollen state, were from one- 
fourth to three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and from an inch to an inch 
and a half in length. They presented no appearance of being ground during 
mastication, but rather as though penta oe ina vice. Some pieces of twigs 
were entire ; those which separated parted in the direction of their longi- 
tudinal fibres. Their botanical characters have not been accurately ascer- 
tained, but are supposed to belong to the willow, linden, and maple trees.” — 
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New York. In fact, the Siberian hunters fed their dogs on 
the bloody flesh of the celebrated mammoth of the Lena, whose 
skin, bristles, and wool, are now in the Museum of St Peters- 
burgh. Professor Brandt has pine leaves, and seeds half 
chewed, found in the molar tooth of a rhinoceros. The skele- 
ton of one of our American mammoths was found on the road- 
side trench of the old Tescuco road, into which it had doubtless 
fallen, pursued by the children of the sun, no great while 
before the Spanish conquest. There is every reason to believe, 
that the extinction of the mammoth, the European rhinoceros, 
and their contemporaries, dates no further k than that 
elevation of Scandinavia and Greenland, less than three cen- 
turies ago, which closed the Polar Sea, and changed the climate 
of all northern Europe and America, rendering Greenland un- 
inhabitable. At any rate, it is a most preposterous demand, 
upon even scientific credulity, to ask men to believe that pine 
leaves and twigs and grass have been preserved in shape and 
substance for one hundred thousand years. 

The latest geological excitement is the discovery of a human 
jaw-bone, buried in several feet of gravel, said to be of the 
glacial or diluvial period, at Abbeville, in France, in company 
with a multitude of chipped flints, alleged to be tools and 
weapons of man. The immense antiquity of this diluvial drift, 
which was found all over Europe and America, was formerly 
argued from the absence of human remains; now that they 
have been found in it, their immense antiquity is argued from 
their position in the drift. This is a good specimen of geolo- 
logical reasoning, which always rests one leg on an assumption. 
M. Elie de Beaumont, who is one of the highest authority in 
mountains, and valleys, and general cosmogony, alleges, how- 
ever, that this gravel of the valley of the Somme does not 
belong to the diluvial period at all, but to the modern or 
existing period. Probably the same may be said of most of 
the flints which are now made to order, and sold in thousands at 
twopence a piece ; which is the most satisfactory reason yet 
adduced for assuming the original splinters to be of human 
workmanship ; since certain trades seem indigenous to certain 
localities. The bone, however, was not manufactured to order, 
and its actual discovery in the gravel pit seems to have been 
established to the satisfaction of a scientific jury, who made 
the journey from London to Paris, expressly to investigate this 
interesting jaw-bone and its belongings. The result has been 
the very opposite of that expected and claimed from its dis- 
covery. For an examination of human bones from the battle 
fields of Marathon, Philippi, Tours, and Hastings, discovers 
certain changes of structure as the result of age, by which the 
age of a bone may be approximately calculated. One of the 
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first changes in the process of decay, is the loss of the organic 
matter which gives the peculiar smell emitted by fresh bones 
when burnt or sawn. The commission had the bone, and a 
tooth found in it, sawed open. It emitted distinctly the odour 
of bone, the section was fresh looking, and so was that of the 
tooth, and the dental canal was found lined with a grey sand, 
shewing that it had been washed from a former bed of a 
different material. Messrs Falconer and Busk therefore de- 
clare that it cannot be of any great antiquity.* Thus ends 
the celebrated Abbeville flint hatchet controversy. The 
hatchets, it is generally supposed, are no older than their manu- 
facturers. The case, moreover, enables us to settle the anti- 
quity of any fresh bone presented to us as a hundred thousand 
years old. If it contains animal matter, and emits the bone 
odour in the fire, the alleged pre-Adamite bone should at once 
be forwarded to the museum where are preserved the jaw-bone 
of the ass wherewith Samson smote the Philistines, and the 
nest and eggs of the dove which Noah sent from the ark. 
Another geological argument is drawn from the discovery of 
human bones in the loess, a bed of gravel and loam which 
forms the river bluffs of a great many rivers. But as no pro- 
bable account of the origin of this stratum can be given, nor 
any agreement come to among geologists whether it was 
deposited by glacier action, river inundations, the bursting of 
primeval lakes, or half a dozen other possibilities, the dates 
assigned to any remains found in it must be purely imaginary. 
One of Lyell’s principal arguments is drawn from the great 
a 98 changes which have taken place in the human period. 
is theory of geology is, that — such agencies operated in 
the past as we now see at work in the elevation and subsidence 
of continents, the excavation of water courses, &.; and that 
all these agencies operate very slowly. Certain pieces of pot- 
tery have been discovered in a beach elevated 300 feet above 
the existing sea-level, in the south of Sardinia ; and human 
bones, associaied with those of hyneas, in caverns whose present 
openings are inaccessible to these animals. He calculates that 
the Cagliari pottery must be 12,000 years old, if we assume the 
rate of elevation to be that now observed in Sweden, two and 
a-half feet in a century. But why should we assume any such 
rate? Does he not know that the very best geologists deny his 
principle of the uniformity of geological movements, and give 
conclusive demonstration of the past operation of vastly greater 
forces than any we now observe? In that case, we could have 
no rate at all: the elevation of Sardinia might not have occu- 
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ied twelve hours, instead of twelve millenniums. In fact, 
Fumboldt shews that the mountain of Jorullo, in South Ame- 
rica, was seen to rise from a level plain, on the 14th September 
1759, to a height of 1681 feet.* According to Lyell, it should 
have taken a hundred thousand years. We know that the whole 
basin of the Mediterranean is also a focus of volcanic activity. 
But if he wished to compare this elevation with more gradual 
moyements, why overlook the well-attested elevation of the 
northern coast of Asia, still in progress ; which has advanced the 
coast line seven degrees of latitude, leaving ships and whales 
seven hundred miles inland, in half as many centuries as he 
demands millenniums, viz., since A.D. 1266 ?+ 
But the truth is, we have no data for calculating geological 
chronology. We cannot transform elevation or subsidence in 
space into time, because there is no possibility of our ever 
knowing the causes of these changes, and we do know that 
there is no approach to uniformity in the rate of those now in 
progress. For the same reason, we cannot infer the length of 
geological periods from the deposits of sedimentary formations, 
inasmuch as we can never know the causes of the floods which 
deposited the deluvium, nor the depth of any single deposit. 
Nor can we even guess periods from the extinction of animals, 
since we know not the period of the natural life of a species, 
nor the causes of those changes of climate by which some 
species have been exterminated. Accordingly, truly scientific 
Rationalists, like Herbert Spencer, in his essay on “ Illogical 
Geology,” { throw overboard the whole Uniformitarian theory of 
Lyell, and with allits possibility of constructing any geological 
chronology. If any geological date can be given, or the period 
of any formation ascertained, it can only be fixed historically, 
as other dates are. We can in this way ascertain the dates of 
geological events occurring in the historical period. Fortu- 
nately the connecting link has been found which enables us 
positively to fix the date of the latest geological period, vari- 
ously known as the drift or glacial era, In 1853, Lyell rea- 
soned, that if human remains should be found in the raised 
beaches of this era, we would be compelled to ascribe a much 
higher antiquity to our species than even the boldest specu- 
lations of the ethnologist require, viz., from sixty to one 
hundred thousand years. He instances especially the beaches 
of Great Britain.§ Well, the human remains have been found, 
and they are perfectly undeniable, not like the rude flints. of 
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Abbeville. And what kind of pre-Adamite curiosities think 
ou have the geologists discovered? “In a raised beach at 
ith, fragments of Roman pottery, along with bones apparently 
of deer, and littoral shells have been discovered, at a height of 
twenty-five feet above the sea. This is an important fact, for 
it shews, that since the time when the Roman legions marched 
along the shores of the Firth of Forth, and their galleys sailed 
into its harbours, the land has actually been upheaved, slowly 
and imperceptibly, to a height of twenty-five feet. So great a 
change within so recent a period, tempts us to pause before we 
give assent to the enormous intervals of time which some geo- 
logists demand for the accomplishment of other changes that 
have elapsed since the advent of man. It may be that man 
appeared on earth at a much earlier period than is generally 
supposed, but such a discovery as that of the raised beach at 
Leith seems to teach us, that we cannot be too cautious in 
sifting the evidence on which his antiquity is sought to be 
established.”* It is certainly rather a comical anachronism to 
represent the pre-Adamite ancestors of mankind, sixty thou- 
sand years ago supping their broth out of Roman pottery. 

The very latest deliverance on the subject is the result of a 
three days’ discussion of a number of papers read before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, at its 
recent meeting in Chicago, August 6-10. 1868, by the most 
eminent American geologists. The most important of these 
documents was one by Professor J. D. Whitney, of California, 
on “The Fossil Skull of Calaveras County, California.” He 
claims that it was found 300 feet below the surface of Bald’s 
Mountain, below the lava, and close to petrified oak and rhino- 
ceros teeth ; and that it is consequently of the post-Pliocene 
age. But Professor Silliman, and other geologists of like 
standing, deny the consequence, even supposing the genuine- 
ness of the skull ; while gentlemen familiar with the locality, 
and with the alleged discovery, deny the authenticity of the 
finding. The result of the discussion of the whole subject is 
thus given by Professor Hungerford, as the verdict in the 
case :— 

“Professor Hungerford thought that the evidence in this 
matter is of the class known as cumulative. He believed the 
only true method of investigation was to examine the isolated 
facts, and he thought that a great deal of all that had been 
written and said upon the subject of the antiquity of man 
would go for zero, It was curious to follow this discussion and 
see how much of it should go for nothing as evidence of an 
antiquity dated beyond the usual accepted creation. Granting 
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the existence of human remains contemporaneously with the 
remains of extinct mammals, it is to be remembered that it is 
to be considered, Do the extinct mammals actually come down 
nearer to the present epoch than we have supposed, or does 
the existence of the human race extend further back than we 
have hitherto supposed ?”* 

4. The archeologists present us with the remains of the 
buildings, and implements of non-historic races, and assurances 
that these are of vast antiquity. The relics consist of remains 
of villages built upon piles, in certain drained lakes in Swit- 
zerland, somewhat after the fashion of the existing villages of 
the South American and Australian fishers and hunters; and 
of the bones of the animals on which they fed, the flint arrow- 
heads and hatchets with which they killed them, and sund 
other relics; all, it is alleged, of vast ar The anti- 
quaries are not exactly agreed how old they are, M. Morlat and 
M. Gillieron differing a hundred thousand years or so in their 
calculations ; the latter makes the lake dwellings of Neufchatel 
about six or seven thousand years old, while the former, from 
the same data, but with more liberal views, calculates the exist- 
ence of man at a hundred thousand years before the present 
geological period.+ 

If you should feel a little hesitation in accepting these as- 
surances of the hundreds of thousands of years which have 
elapsed since these piles were driven into the mud, you are 
invited to contemplate the scraped bones from which these 
primeval savages dined, and the flint hatchets and knives with 
which they did their carving long before the era of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield cutlery ; and which, it is believed, as plainly 
assert their pre-Adamite origin by the rudeness of their work- 
manship, as the frogs of the Connecticut sandstone, whose 
tracks Hitchcock expounded as those of birds with legs five 
yards long, shewed a bulk capable of gobbling up little Cain 
and Abel, and so of preventing a deal of human slaughter. 
Unluckily, however, our antiquaries have not confined their 
discoveries to flints and bones. Quite a number of other relics 
of amore perishable nature have been recovered from the mud ; 
so many, indeed, that our Swiss antiquaries have reproduced 
the dwellings of the Lakeman, and actually have given us a 
woodcut of a restored village. We shall no doubt soon have 
photographs of their divines and statesmen, furnished by 
scientific clairvoyance, as plentifully as the portraits of the 
Glyptodon and Pterodactyle which now astonish the students 
of “ Chambers’ Geology.” In the meantime, we have discus- 
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sions of their religion, politics, and domestic policy, illustrated 
by specimens of their bread and corn, pieces of the bark and 
twigs with which they constructed their huts, some pieces of 
the linen of the chemisettes of their ladies, specimens of the 
bone needles with which they were sewed, and an endless 
variety of other venerable relics, altogether too sacred for vulgar 
handling. We suggest the formation of a court of canonisation 
of scientific relics, after the example of that of Rome. It is too 
great a responsibility to throw each fledgling savan back on his 
own individual encyclopediac infallibility in fixing the age of 
these superhuman antiquities. Indeed, we have no data to 
guide us in such remote researches. Ordinary analogies fail 
us. Even religious faith gives us little aid: its line of belief 
is altogether too short for the demands of science. The wood 
of the holy cross, a good deal worm eaten, is not yet two thou- 
sand years old, but here is an oak axe handle of eleven thousand 
ears age “in excellent preservation.” St Veronica’s sacred 
andkerchief only dates from the Christian era, and the feather 
of Michael the archangel, preserved in Padua, only claims the 
e of Moses ; but here we have the linen and needles of saints 
who cultivated dressmaking a hundred thousand years before 
Eve’s primitive experiment with the fig leaves; and we are 
compelled to veil our faces lest we should fail to treat these 
holy relics with becoming reverence. 
he learning of the controversy, however, centres on the sin- 
ners, their wars, and invasions, and weapons of war; in discus- 
sions around the stone, bronze, and iron ages of man. The 
old traditions of the progressive degeneracy of mankind in the 
gold, silver, and iron ages, are reversed, and this iron age is 
now discovered to be the highest epoch, to which man, at first 
a savage, having only some rude clipped flints for weapons and 
tools, advanced through the discovery of bronze. How these 
savages in the interior of Europe made the discovery of 
the tin needful to make bronze, in the British isles, or in 
India, and conveyed it to Switzerland, does not clearly appear : 
for at present the manufacture of bronze is by no means an 
operation for a savage. The evidence of the relative antiquity 
of the three eras is, however, given in this way. In the bogs 
of Ireland and Denmark, some of which are thirty or forty feet 
deep, are found existing forests of growing trees, generally 
beech; several feet beneath the surface the fallen trunks 
of oak trees ; still lower the remains of pines. In this latter 
stratum are found stone implements; in the oak stratum 
bronze ; while iron implements are found only in the upper 
layer. The argument is, that as no people who could have 
bronze would use stone, and none who could get iron would 
use bronze, the stone age was inferior to the bronze age in 
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skill, and preceded it in time, as it in like manner preceded, 
and was superseded by, a race using iron. A similar argument 
is based upon certain shell heaps, the refuse of ancient cam 
of the coast-dwellers of Denmark, containing similar relics. 7 
is further alleged, that it is not possible “to make any calcu- 
lation of the years that have elapsed between the stone period 
and the present day ; the consideration of the immense length 
of time which must have been occupied in the formation of 
these bogs can alone furnish us with any idea on the subject.” 
It is assumed that the forests of pine, oak, and beech were 
successive, and the bogs of very slow growth. The same 
assumption is made for the four tiers of cypress stumps found 
in the Mississippi bottom. It is imagined that one forest 
grew, and fell, and rotted, and was succeeded by another after 
a vast interval of ages. 

But we are by no means compelled to trust the exuberant 
imaginations of geologists for calculations either of the im- 
mense periods demanded for the growth of bogs, or by the suc- 
cession of metals. The whole question is fortunately capable 
of direct historical solution. In the first place, the assump- 
tion that the stone, bronze, and iron ages were successive, is 
refuted by the facts that the Persians, Greeks, and Egyptians 
used implements of stone, bronze, and iron contemporaneously.* 
So did the British army in America. We have now lying 
before us a stone arrow-head of the Revolutionary war, picked 
up on the banks of the James River. From the pine stratum 
of the bogs of Ireland skeletons of warriors with gold epaulets 
and clasps, bronze battle-axes, and stone arrow-heads have 
been frequently raised in the process of cutting out peat for 
fuel. We have seen the three kinds of weapons and ornaments, 
which were found together. The absence of iron is sufficiently 
accounted for by its perishable nature when exposed to mois- 
ture. But that this Celtic race used iron also, as well as 
bronze and stone, is established beyond question by the dis- 
covery, in 1863, at Linhope, in Northumberland, of iron slag, 
among a number of flint weapons and Celtic skulls; the iron 
itself having perished by rust.t The pottery, glass, and hand- 
mills found beside these skulls shew that these flint-workers 
were by no means degraded savages. 

The actual antiquity also of these bogs is capable of toler- 
ably certain decision. There is, fortunately, a piece of prim- 
eval bog and forest, not yet cleared off, on the Earl of Arran’s 
estute in Scotland, which demonstrates that the pine, oak, and 
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beech were not successive, but contemporaneous at different 
levels ; the bog growing as well as the trees. Holes from which 
peat has been cut, have been observed to fill up at the rate of 
a foot in four years. And finally the frequent discovery of 
similar Danish remains in the Danish forts of Ireland deter- 
mines the stone and bronze ages to the era of the Danish in- 
vasion, A. D. 827. 
An argument of a similar character has been raised upon 
some burnt brick and pottery, raised by Mr Horner, in 1854, 
from the depth of sixty feet, and by others from a depth of 
seventy-two feet, in the valley of the Nile.* It was at once 
assumed that they were found where they were made, and 
that the mud had been deposited over them by the annual 
deposit of the Nile in its inundations. Accordingly learned 
men went to work to calculate the rate of this deposition, and 
to find out how many centuries had elapsed since the brick- 
bats were made. Lyell seriously discusses the question, and 
it has been solemnly expounded before various learned socie- 
ties, by several distinguished scholars, whose estimates present 
a slight difference of results, ranging from twelve thousand to 
sixty thousand years. Either of these numbers, however, would 
do very well to confute the Bible ; and Horner’s Nile pottery 
was quite famous, until some unlucky urchin, of frog-pelting 
propensities, proposed a different statement of the question, 
namely, “ How long would a brick require to sink sixty feet 
into a quagmire?” All Egypt is simply a vast quagmire of 
soluble mud during the inundation which covers it with water 
for half the year. The brickbats could be deposited in a single 
inundation.+ 
On a review of the whole field of geological and archzologi- 
cal discovery, Principal Forbes gives the following deliverance : 
—‘“ While on the one hand the revelations of geology undoubt- 
edly tend to expand our ideas more and more as to the periods 
over which the successive phases of animal life, and the depo- 
sition of the strata of the globe, must be held to have extended, 
it does not appear by any means equally clear, that the space 
of time which separates us from the age of the mammoth and 
of primeval man, is to be equally extended. Many persons 
will doubt whether under the influence of existing clauses 
alone, even had they endured for tens, or hundreds of thou- 
sands of years, the observed phenomena of the drift of Picardy, 





* Lyell’s ‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” p. 36. 
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or Kent, or Sussex, could have been produced. The chron- 
ology based on uniformity is therefore at fault. It does not 
appear that a chronological date can be assigned with any pro- 
bability to a single step in the succession of the pre-historic 
relics of man which we have enumerated.”* 

5. Leaving these geological improbabilities tossing upon 
the uncertainties, we step ashore upon a fixed principle— 
the statistics of population. The Creator has decreed the in- 
crease of the human family, has appointed the ordinance of 
marriage for that purpose, has bestowed his blessing upon it, a 
blessing recognised in the festivities of all nations in connec- 
tion with marriage and birth, and has denounced, and continues 
to execute his curse upon all who, in any way, prevent or de- 
stroy the life of man. Accordingly, there is no law of nature 
more certain than that of the increase of population in a geo- 
metrical progression, doubling its numbers in ascertainable 

riods. These periods vary in different countries, but the 
actual doubling of the population of our own and other western 
states assures us of the truth of Stuart’s Mill’s assertion,+ that 
“It is a very low estimate of the capacity of increase, if we 
only assume that in a good sanitary condition of the people, 
each generation may be double the number of the generation 
which preceded it. Twenty or thirty years ago these proposi- 
tions might still have required considerable enforcement and 
illustration ; but the a of them is so ample and incon- 
testable that they have made their way against all kinds of 
opposition, and may now be regarded as axiomatic.” 

The actual ratio of increase varies in different countries and 
ages ; the possible ratio of increase being checked by disease, 
war, vice, starvation, emigration, and the habits of the people. 
Thus the population of Scotland doubles only every forty-six 
years, that of Austria in one hundred and eighty-seven years, 
and France has made such demands for her armies that her 
people double their numbers only once in two centuries. Many 
statisticians accept this lowest rate as the average ratio for 
mankind. The ravages of famine and pestilence, of war and 
emigration, are much sooner repaired by the inexhaustible 
fecundity of nature than is generally supposed, During the last 
two centuries Ireland has experienced two civil wars, three 
famines, and four pestilences, and yet her resident population 
has trebled in that period, and there are now a larger number 
of Irish people alive in other countries than the whole popula- 
tion of Ireland at the Revolution. The recorded emigration 
to foreign countries from 1847 to 1867 was 2,650,000 ;t and 
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the unrecorded emigration to the manufacturing towns of 
England and Scotland, at least an equal number. It thus 

that, notwithstanding these terrible calamities, and in 
the depth of poverty, a nation may double its numbers every 
century. Some of the best sociologists accordingly accept 
this ratio as the average rate of the increase of the world’s 
population. 

Our own country, however, furnishes us, on a grand scale, 
an appropriate illustration of the law of the increase of popula- 
tion in new settlements, such as all the world was to the 
primeval colonists. The United States have struggled with 
all the difficulties of new nations ; two wars of invasion, a 
continual hostility of aborigines, a civil war of unprecedented 
magnitude, mustering armies outnumbering the combined 
forces of allied Europe in the war of the French Revolution, 
cities ravaged by the attacks of yellow-fever, and the whole 
country twice swept by cholera ; yet, after deducting the total 
number of emigrants landed, the population has doubled four 
times in the lastcentury, and four millions over.* The Mosaic 
statistics shew us, that the same ratio prevailed in Egypt 
thirty-three centuries ago. The seventy families of Israel 
increased to 22,263t male first-born, representing twice as 
many families, doubling ten and one-fourth times in 216 
years ; which is nearly the American rate of progress. 

This is very far below the possibilities of increase where 
God’s blessing is enjoyed by a family for successive genera- 
tions. The celebrated Jonathan Edwards was born in 1703; 
and when his descendants were contemplating a family festival 
in 1852, less than a century after his death, it was found that 
they numbered about two thousand persons.t But leaving 
out of sight all such extraordinary fertility of families, and of 
certain climates, as those of the Pacific coast, and taking broad 
fields of calculation extending over ages, it is well established 
as one of the foundations of all social science, that the human 
race increases in a geometrical progression, doubling its num- 
bers every two centuries at the least, and much more rapidly 
under favourable circumstances. This is not a theory, it is one 
of the universal laws, like those of competition and mortality, 
which become fixed principles of science. 

Now the result of this principle is evident; its existence 
utterly exorcises the Darwinian dogma of an indefinite anti- 
uity of the race, by a very simple arithmetical calculation. 
No matter how low you fix the ratio of the geometrical pro- 
gression, the numbers in the hundred millenniums demanded 
* « American Cyclopedia.”—Art. United States and Emigration. 

Numbers iii. 43. 
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by the geologists become inexpressible ; and even the twelve 
thousand years asserted by the Egyptologists would, at the 
lowest actual rate of increase, produce unutterable hundreds of 
thousands of millions, unable to find standing room upon the 
face of the earth. Even the addition of twenty centuries, at 
the lowest actual rate of increase, would have crowded every 
acre of arable land with its tenants ; and long ere this the soli- 
tudes of the steppes of Russia, and South America, the fertile 
valleys of the Volga and the Amoor, of the Mississippi, the 
Williamette, and the Red River of the North, and of the Ama- 
zon, the Orinoco, and the La Plata, would have been as densely 
pled as the banks of the Hoang Ho, or as the Curragh of 
ildare. The actual population of 1,200,000,000 corresponds 
only to a growth of some forty centuries. 

This demonstration of the impossibility of the great an- 
tiquity of the existing race of mankind, which is as near to a 
mathematical demonstration as the case permits, applies with 
equal force to past generations. Geologists cannot shew that 
the human race ever existed in any such numbers as this law 
required, on their theory ; nor in any such numbers as those 
of other animals, with whom they allege man was contem- 
porary. On the contrary, they acknowledge the extreme 
rarity of human remains in all, save the most superficial, 
layers of our soil; while the remains of the lower animals 
have been found in great abundance. The great abundance of 
the human fossils, stone implements, pottery, and ruins of 
buildings, where they are found, shews what we might expect 
were all the world once covered with pre-Adamite Ninevehs or 
Herculaneums. Every river valley would be as monumental 
as that of the Nile, and the tombs of the dead would far out- 
number the houses of the living. Instead of any such abund- 
ance of human remains, geologists present us with a dozen 
equivocal specimens from the most recent strata, and as many 
bigoted assumptions of their remote antiquity ; which, as con- 
flicting with a well-established law of nature, are inherently, 
and on their very face, improbable. 

This law of the increase of population also, we may remark 
in passing, very summarily disposes of Agassiz’ notion, that 
“ Men must have originated in nations, as bees have originated 
in swarms.’* If they were created in swarms under the 
same laws of fecundity under which man and animals now 
multiply, man, with his proved superiority to the lower 
animals, should by this time have so occupied the earth during 
the thousand centuries claimed for him, as to leave no room for 
them ; human bones should far outnumber those of the bears 
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and hyenas; and the existing population of .the globe, it is 
mathematically demonstrable, in even the 12,000 years claimed 
by the most moderate antiquaries, must have increased to 
thousands of thousands of millions. 

The attention of all thinking men must be arrested by the 
irreconcilable antagonism between the theories of Darwin, 
who developes all men, and all animals also, from one prim- 
eval germ, and that of Agassiz, who demands a separate crea- 
tion of each species and variety. Spencer and Lyell in like 
manner are at open war in the geological field, the one assert- 
ing, the other denying, that geological changes proceed with 
uniformity. Yet these diametrically opposite schools of anti- 
biblical science draw their contradictory theories from the self- 
same facts. How can men of plain common sense place con- 
fidence in the scientific certainty of investigations which give 
such contradictory results? For neither Agassiz nor Darwin, 
nor Lyell nor Spencer, contradict Moses more directly than they 
contradict each other on the contested dogma of the origin of 
man. As we have seen in other sciences, so in anthropology, 
like the host of Midian in the dark, each successive theory falls 
by the sword of his neighbour ; but expires shouting, Science ! 
science ! with a great cry. 

6. The monumental evidence of man’s antiquity is found 
chiefly in Egypt. It is of two kinds, direct, and inferential. 
The direct evidence consists of certain hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
which, compared with the fragments of ancient historians, are 
said to denote a vast antiquity. The science of Egyptology 
demands a separate chapter for its proper consideration. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to say that no three Egyp- 
tologists can agree on any common principles of interpreting 
the hieroglyphics, that they all demand large allowances of 
imaginative power to fill gaps in the documents, and that, with 
all this good guessing, they do not agree on any date by some 
thousands of years ; Lepsius, for instance, placing the reign of 
Menes, the first Pharaoh, B.c. 2098, while Boekh alleges he 
flourished B.C. 5857, and Bunsen and other hieroglyphists 
spread him out over all the two millenniums between.* We 
must therefore be excused from expressing any opinion on a 
subject so disputed by the learned in Egyptology, and for dis- 
missing the whole subject of hieroglyphic testimony, until its 
prophets can agree in presenting us with an anti-bible chron- 
ology. 

i much more plausible argument, however, is derived from 
the general state of high civilisation pictured on the monu- 
ments of Egypt,and evidenced in the construction and embellish- 
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ments of these famous structures. Recent investigations have 
made the world familiar with the fact, that many inventions 
and discoveries supposed to be comparatively recent were 
well known to the ancient Egyptians. They were acquainted 
with steam, electricity, magnetism, mesmerism, and astronomy ; 
which were not revealed to the vulgar. Their geographical 
discoveries, however, could not be thus kept secret. They 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope in the reign of Pharaoh 
Necho, some twenty centuries before Bartholomew Diaz and 
Vasco de Gama ; procured tin from India and Britain for their 
bronze tools, and carried on a commerce with China, the traces 
of which remain in the Chinese bottles frequently found in 
their tombs. Well executed pictures of glass-blowing and 
cutting, in tombs of the reign of Osirtasen, assure us of the 
fabulous character of Pliny’s account of its discovery by 
Pheenician sailors. Indeed, the headings of the chapters in 
“ Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians,” assure us that they were a 
highly civilised people ; acquainted with navigation, agricul- 
ture, war, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, cookery, 
brewing, distilling, milling, spinning, weaving, dyeing, sewing, 
dressing, working of all kinds of metals, the use of acids and 
alkalies, geometry and arithmetic, and the common use of 
letters and literature ; as Moses declares in all his biblical 
allusions to them. The inference drawn from this, however, by 
Bunsen, and other distinguished scholars, is, that since man 
began life as a savage, and entered on life under a universal 
law of progressive development, and gradually raised himself 
from one discovery to another, learning first to kindle a fire, 
then to wield a club, after a long interval to use a stone 
hammer, then to chip flint knives, and after many millen- 
niums to melt and forge metals, and build houses, it must have 
taken a long time to reach that state of civilisation displayed 
in the erection of the first Pyramid ; which is on all hands 
admitted to be the oldest existing human building, and gene- 
rally believed to be about 4000 years old. Sixty-seven centu- 
ries of previous education is the least time claimed for Egypt’s 
apprenticeship. 

This argument, however, is lame on both legs. This law of 
universal development, if a law of nature, as is alleged, must 
be necessary, inevitable, and operative in all ages, and among 
all nations—and so its advocates allege. But neither the pre- 
sent state, nor the past history of Egypt, nor of the rest 
of the world, so far as we know it, corresponds to this theory 
of a necessary, natural, and geometrically-increasing progress 
towards civilisation ; nor indeed exhibits any necessary progress 
at all in that direction. The progress is often the other way. 

In the first place, how does it happen, that if the human 
race existed ten thousand, or twenty thousand years before the 
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pyramids, all over the world, all under the same universal law 
of development, none of them should have developed pyramids 
but the Egyptians ; nor left us any pre-Adamite monuments 
or temples whatever, or any intelligible traces of their archi- 
tecture during all that time? The histories of India and 
China have been reduced to a moderate chronology. The 
Greeks expressly assert the modern origin of their nation. No 
pre-Adamite fortresses, tombs, or temples, rear their heads in 
any other part of the world. Egypt then, so far from being 
an illustration of a universal law of human development, is 
an exception to the other nations, a perfect historical anomaly. 

Nor does the present state of Egypt present us with any 
reason to believe in a necessary law of the progress of nations 
to perfection. All these monuments are ancient; there can 
be no doubt of that, however the learned may differ about 
their exact date. It is at least twenty or thirty centuries since 
the Egyptians ceased to build pyramids. Now, how is this? 
According to the theory, or law, as it is called, they ought to 
have not only gone on building pyramids, and should have 
been building them to-day, but they ought to have gone on 
improving during the millenniums which have elapsed since 
they built the pyramids, erecting in each succeeding century 
buildings superior to those of their fathers, and presenting to 
the heavens erections as far exceeding the Great Pyramid in 
grandeur of design and magnificence of architecture, as the 
Great Pyramid exceeds the reed hovels of the modern Egyp- 
tian. Now, why is this? Did the development dogma go to 
sleep after the building of the pyramids? Has it been asleep 
for thirty centuries, and only now, in this nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, is it rubbing its eyes, and ascending the 
car of progress? But a law of nature has no business to go to 
sleep, or intermit its activity for any reason whatever. That 
is the very ground of scientific objection against the Bible, 
that it represents the laws of nature as controlled by superior 
forces, and denies the invariability of natural law. It is of no 
use for our development men to give us any explanations of 
the causes of this arrest of progress, such as war, civil discord, 
superior races, and all the rest. The philosophy of the matter 
concerns us not, but the fact. But this philosophy is equally 
fatal to the law of progress. Whether you say that the old 
Pharaohs contended with the same difficulties as the moderns, 
and vanquished them, and so proved themselves superior to 
their successors ; or allege that these evils are peculiar to the 
later ages, and so confess that the human race is growing 
worse ; either explanation is fatal to the theory of progress 
toward perfection. But it is the fact, the fatal fact, that since 
the building of the pyramids, Egypt has not gone upwards, 
but has gone downwards, which now arrests our consideration, 
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and refutes the so-called necessary, natural, universal law of 
progress. If that law did apply in all the world beside, it has, 
undeniably, been repealed in Egypt. Civilisation has retro- 
graded there since the building of the pyramids. 

It does not meet the requirements of the case at all to allege, 
that our modern Christian civilisation is the development of 
that of Ancient Egypt. If the allegation were true, it would 
still be fatal to the theory of necessary Egyptian progress. A 
natural law has no right to leave a land where it has been 
operating for sixty-seven centuries, and skip over continents, 
and plant itself in new places, to the neglect of its old homes. 
That is the doctrine of election which makes the Bible so offen- 
sive. Of all the countries in the world, why should the uni- 
versal law of progress be excommunicated from Egypt, where 
it prospered so well for so many millenniums? Why should 
not the Egyptians, with such models as the tombs, and temples, 
and obelisks, and pyramids of their ancestors, before their 
faces, on their own soil, make as much progress during the last 
thirty centuries, as the barbarous Gauls, and thesavage Britons 
clad in raw hides?) What is the matter with the law of pro- 
gress, universal progress, necessary progress towards perfection, 
that the sons of Egypt, the cradle of arts and sciences, need 
Frenchmen now to teach them to dig canals, Americans to 
shew them how to plant cotton, missionaries to teach them to 
read, and have no ambition higher than to keep themselves 
from starvation, by obtaining from the passing traveller a few 
coppers for the bones of their fathers, of the Pharaohs who 
were in their day the monarchs of the world? What comfort 
is it to these starving beggars to tell them, that their luck has 
left them, and that other people across the ocean are reaping 
the harvest of civilisation their fathers sowed? The allega- 
tion, however, is not true, that our Christian civilisation is the 
development of that ofancient Egypt. It is the development 
of a system of religion, politics, and social life, as antagonistic 
to that of Egypt as Moses was to Pharaoh. We come back, 
then, to the broad indisputable fact, that Egypt has not pro- 
gressed upwards, but downwards, since the erection of the 
pyramids. The irresistible inference is that her previous pro- 
gress was in the same direction. 

Egypt, however, is not a solitary instance of national degra- 
dation. The law of the progress of nations is very different 
from that assumed by our anti-Bible sociologists. It has been 
observed and noted, by the infidel author of “The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and by the no less anti- 
Christian Volney, in his “Ruins of Empires,” in the very 
title-pages of their famous works. A modern Rationalist, who 
will not be suspected of any biblical superstition, Draper, in his 
“ Intellectual Development of Europe,” finds the fact of degra- 
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dation so universal, that he lays down the law, that nations, 
like individuals, must pass through a process of decay and dot- 
age to death. 

Egypt, then, is no solitary instance of degradation in a world 
of universal progress toward perfection. There is not now, 
nor ever was, upon the earth an instance of self-educating 
people making progress toward a higher civilisation, without 
the stimulus of the influence, direct or indirect, of a revelation 
from God. The alleged law of necessary universal progress is 
not merely a myth, unfounded in fact, it is a falsehood, con- 
trary to all the existing facts of social science, and to all the 
lessons of history. 

The past history of Egypt gives no more countenance to 
the gradual perpetual progress theory, than does its present 
state. The early monuments present not the first trace of any 
infancy of civilisation. In this so-called cradle of the sciences, 
we look in vain for their swaddling bands. In fact, civilisa- 
tion lands in Egypt full grown. We behold no self-nursing, 
self-developing baby there; but a giant form of ma- 
jestic proportions rises before us on the very first dawn of 
history. We have no child-houses built when the Egyptian 
Adam was a boy, but at once, and without any apprentice 
failures, we meet the oldest, grandest structure upon the face 
of the earth—the Great Pyramid—the mere sight of which 
has taken the breath from astonished armies, and extorted 
shouts of admiration from the legions of France. 

Yet, in the face of this grand and acknowledged fact, dream- 
ing philosophers set themselves to argue, that this full-grown 
Egyptian civilisation must have had a long infancy and child- 
hood, because their theory requires it. All facts of human 
history must retire before the necessities of their theories. A 
startling illustration of the extent and power of the illusions 
to which materialists subject themselves when they attempt to 
carry their crude astronomical and geological theories into the 
domains of actual human life, was given before the British 
Association of 1866, by no less a person than its President, 
Mr Grove, in his attempt to shew that in spite of the fact of 
its absence, Egypt must have had long millenniums of an 
infancy of civilisation. Hear him: “Can it be supposed that 
the inhabitants of Central America, or of Egypt, suddenly, or 
what is called instinctively, built their cities, and carved, and 
ornamented their monuments? If not, if they must have 
learned to construct such erections, did it not take time to 
acquire such learning—to invent tools as the occasion required, 
contrivances to raise weights, rules, and laws by which men 
acted in concert to effect the design? Did not all this require 
time? And if, as the evidences of historical periods shew, in- 
vention marches with a geometrical progression, how slow must 
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have been the earlier steps?” And Bunsen argues that not 
less than sixty-seven centuries of civilised society were required 
as an apprenticeship before the Egyptians could have learned 
to build their earliest monuments. Others demand periods 
of as many millenniums. All alike postulate the savage in- 
fancy of man, and all silently ignore the possibility of his re- 
ceiving any divine instruction. The basis of the whole business 
is the assumption that the supernatural is impossible, for there 
is no God, no Creator, no Father of mankind. Hence, if these 
premises be admitted, man must have spent a long apprentice- 
ship to nature before he could conceive and build the pyramids 
and the other monuments of Egypt. 

When we come to examine these remarkable structures 
minutely, however, in search of traces of this apprenticeship 
and progress, we are assured, by all observers, that the most 
ancient of them all, the Great Pyramid, is beyond all compari- 
son the grandest in its conception, and the most perfect in its 
execution. Bunsen alleges that the skill and science of an 
apprenticeship of sixty-seven centuries were expended in that 
remarkable structure. But where are the experimental edifices 
erected during all that long apprenticeship? The Egyptians 
were monument makers. They had a mania for monuments. 
They preserved pictures, and records, and sculptures of 
every thing. Other nations erected monuments of the doings 
of their gods and heroes, and of the great events of their na- 
tional history ; but the Egyptians covered every inch of every- 
body’s tomb, and of his winding-sheet, with pictures and 
records of every event of his life. The shoemaker, the weaver, 
the fisherman, and the farmer, are as prominently portrayed 
as the soldier and the statesman ; and the cooking of a pan- 
cake is as accurately sketched as the erection of an obelisk. 
The grave, which, to all other people, was the land of oblivion, 
was the Egyptian’s hall of history, in which he, being dead, 
yet speaketh the tale of his life, from the inscribed shroud 
and pictured and sculptured wall, Even his very dreams 
and superstitions, and his faith in the invisible, stand out as 
plainly pictured before us as those of the Greeks and Romans 
in the pages of their poets. The half of his life was spent in 
securing a monument to preserve his mummy and his memory. 

Now the inexplicable thing about this is, that this passion 
for monuments did not grow gradually, but has a well-defined 
beginning, and burst upon us full blown at the beginning of 
the Fourth Dynasty. Before that time Egypt is absolutely 
dumb, blank, and unrecorded. There is no contemporary 
monument of any person or thing, of any event, great or 
small, of all those sixty-seven centuries of civilisation which 
Bunsen alleges, and Grove argues, must have preceded these 
earliest monuments. If no people bursts at once into civilisa- 
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tion, as these gentlemen allege,—if a desire for posthumous 
fame, and a passion for history and monumént building, and 
the ability to indulge it, be a gradual growth,—then the Egyp- 
tians must have excavated tombs, and sculptured and painted 
them, and must have built pyramids, and hewed obelisks, long 
before the Fourth Dynasty ; and the question is, What has 
become of them? They could not perish by the action of the 
elements in Egypt. Bunsen himself tells us, “In Egypt no- 
thing of the sort decays. It is not there as it would be in 
Europe, or in India, where, in the former, cold and snow, in the 
latter, heat and rain destroy, for Egypt is the monumental land 
of the earth, adapted not only for saving its monuments from 
great dilapidations, but for preserving them as perfect as the 
day they were erected.” And so the puzzling question recurs, 
Where are the monuments before the Fourth Dynasty? What 
has become of them? Where are all the edifices attesting 
the gradual growth of Egyptian art previous to its culmina- 
tion in the Great Pyramid? They could not have been de- 
stroyed by invaders so utterly as to leave no ruins. Even the 
Turks, during centuries of persistent and fanatical spoilation, 
have been unable to destroy, or even materially to obliterate 
or injure these gigantic edifices. Nor can we answer the ques- 
tion by referring the phenomenon to the emigration of an 
already civilised people to the banks of the Nile; for in that 
case we should find pyramids, obelisks, and sphinxes, in the 
fatherland of the Egyptians. All Egyptologists, however, in- 
dignantly repudiate the idea of Egypt being indebted to any 
other land, and now agree that the Ethiopian monuments, the 
only structures which can claim kindred with the Egyptian, 
are not the parents, but the children, of the Egyptian art in its 
dotage. In fact, no other country possesses any such pyra- 
mids and obelisks. And they are equally enthusiastic in 
asserting the priority of the Egyptian, to all other monuments 
in the world. Bunsen expressly asserts that, “these monu- 
ments of the Fourth Dynasty are the oldest in the world.” 
Lepsius, too, declares that, “the builders of the Great Pyramid 
seem to assert their right to form the commencement of monu- 
mental history,” and that, “not only for Egyptian, but also 
for universal history.” The Great Pyramid then has no ances- 
tors on the face of the earth. 

Again, therefore, we demand, “Why so?” Surely the people 
who built the Great Pyramid could have built some lesser 
structures earlier. Surely the tomb painters of the Fourth 
Dynasty must have inherited the tastes, and received the in- 
structions of the fathers of the Third Dynasty. But Lepsius 
declares that he has not found a single cartouche which can 
with safety be assigned to a period preceding the Fourth 
Dynasty. By what deluge then were the monuments of the pre- 
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ceding dynasties so utterly swept away that not a single vestige 
of the ruins can be discerned on the face of the whole earth ? 
The confusion of the Egyptologist increases when the fact 
is forced upon his notice, that these first monuments stand out 
in bold distinction above all the rest in character and con- 
struction, in royal grandeur of conception, severe simplicity of 
style, and accurate perfection of workmanship, the wonder and 
admiration of the world ; while to the eye of the astonished 
astronomer and mathematician, they present the records of 
the most recondite truths of physical science, such as only 
within the present century have begun to be discovered among 
us, and allusions to others, such as the earth’s density, yet un- 
solved problems. The monuments of the succeeding dynasties 
are those of the decline and fall of Egyptian architecture. On 
this point there is no dispute. The progressive moral degra- 
dation of the people, their progress in sensual vice, and their 
multiplication of beastly idols, are not more plainly pictured 
on the inside of their tombs and temples, than their industrial 
and scientific deterioration in their external architecture. 
Pharaoh Necho could no more have built the Great Pyramid 
than Mohammed Ali. And all this is in direct contradiction to 
the theory of a gradual advance in civilisation, arts, and archi- 
tecture. No wonder they begin to be awe-struck as they stand 
on the verge of this great oblivion of what must have existed. 
Indeed, the feeling of awe with which they have inspired all 
beholders, deepens as the man of science studies these primeval 
monuments, and though he cannot read the riddle, he is com- 
pelled to own the presence of a science superior to his greatest 
discoveries, built imperishably into this oldest monument of 
the human race, No inscriptions of the names or deeds of 
mortals deface this venerable pile. No idolatrous figures dese- 
crate its walls or chambers. Nor do any dubious hieroglyphics 
exercise the imagination of the explorer. But certuin funda- 
mental scientific truths concerning the shape and size of our 
globe, and its astronomical position, and the application of 
these scientific facts to the business of life, are imperishably and 
accurately recorded in this structure, and after lying hidden 
from the ignorance which trampled over them for millenniums 
are now revealing themselves to the scientific investigator. 
The Astronomer-Royal of Scotland, J. Piazzi Smith, has 
published an account * of these investigations ; and has given 
a remarkably readable and interesting account of their results 
in Good Words for June and July 1867. The character 
of the man, the nature of the investigation, which is purely 
mechanical and mathematical, and the repetition and accuracy 





* “Life and Work at the Great Pyramid.” 
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of his measurements, combine to inspire us with a confidence 
in his conclusions utierly unattainable in the translation o 
hieroglyphics, and at the very opposite pole to the credulity 
which accepts for facts the visions of the Egyptologists amidst 
the darkness of the unrecorded past. 

The Astronomer-Royal, after months of the most assiduous 
measurements, repeated again and again with the best instru- 
ments, by himself and his wife, and their assistants, alleges, 
that the following facts are patent and demonstrable to-day 
to any scientific investigator :— 

(1.) That the Great Pyramid, which the traditions of eastern 
nations connect with Seth, is perfectly plain and devoid of 
all those carvings and ornaments with which the Egyptians 
delighted to decorate their tombs ; that it is provided with a 
thorough system of ventilation, quite unnecessary on the com- 
mon supposition that it was simply the tomb of a king; that 
the passages leading to the Great Chamber are lined with 
white stone, as if to lead to the discovery of its contents ; that 
it is of a different construction from all other tombs, having 
the smallest door, 41 by 47 inches, to the largest building in 
the world ; and that these facts shew that it was not built 
merely for a burial place, as Egyptologists allege. 

(2.) That while the mass of the Pyramid is built with 
pretty good stone and excellent masonry, laid in horizontal 
courses, the entrance passage is laid with stone much harder 
and finer, cemented with finer cement, and with joints ground 
so truly, and fitted so closely along an axial line, that the 
point of a penknife cannot be inserted between them ; and 
that this entrance passage has been laid, not horizontally, but 
at such a vertical angle, and such an azimuth, as to point ex- 
actly to the star a Draconis, when it was at the lowest point 
of its daily circle around the Pole, in the year when that star’s 
distance from the Pole amounted to only 3° 42’; that the 
Great Gallery of the Pyramid rises again with an angle, and 
with its seven overlappings points southward, to the precise 
spot in the heavens in which the constellation of the Pleiades 
—called in the Bible the “ pivot,” and supposed by modern 
astronomers to be the centre of the revolution of our sun and 
the other stars of our firmament—stood at midnight of the 
autumnal equinox in the year B.C. 2170, the same year in 
which a@ Draconis was 3° 42’ distant from the Pole; that 
neither of these stars have been in the same position since, 
nor will a Draconis again be in line with the Pyramid passage 
until a cycle of over 25,000 years repeats itself; and that these 
Pyramid builders understood accurately the Precession of the 
Equinoxes—one of the most difficult problems of astronomy. 

(3.) That the vertical height of the Great Pyramid is to the 
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length of the four sides, as the radius to the circumference of 
the circle; and that the size has been so proportioned, as to 
indicate the annual number of the earth’s rotations on its axis, 
in terms of a certain unit of linear measure, whereof the pre- 
cise round number of 10,000,000 measures the semi-axis of 
rotation ;* this unit of length was the sacred cubit of the 
Hebrews, different from the cubit of the Egyptians and all 
other nations, but identical upon division by the square of the 
Pyramid number, 5 by 5, with the inches of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, and with the present inch to within one-thousandth 
part. It is unnecessary to indicate to the scientific reader the 
significance of this discovery, or to contrast it with the attempt 
of the French academy to establish a metric system on an arc 
of the earth’s circumference, erroneously measured. 

(4.) That a certain hollow, empty, lidless stone, in the 
central chamber of the Great Pyramid, well adapted from its 
box-like shape, to be a standard measure of capacity, measures 
precisely the contents of one laver, or four homers of the 
Hebrews, and also of one chalder, or four quarters of the 
Anglo-Saxon, to such a nicety, that the present quarters by 
which the British farmer sells his wheat in Mark Lane, and 
which have nothing corresponding to them in existing British 
metrology, are accurate fourth-parts or quarters of the con- 
tents of the sacred coffer in the Pyramid, and also of the Ark 
of the Covenant, which was precisely of the same size. 

Other scientific mysteries, half developed, await our progress 
in science to comprehend them, such as the relation of the 
earth’s density to its measurement ; but the above are patent, 
demonstrable, undeniable, and imperishable. Again, we 
ask, Are such architecture, and mathematics, and scientific 
astronomy, and physical geography, and applied metrology, 
the playthings of the infant human race? Fof let it not be 
forgotten, this is confessedly the oldest monument of man- 
kind’s history, which thus silently displays to the astonished 
scholars of this proud nineteenth century a science in advance 
of their own. No wonder that the reflecting part of the 
development philosophers stand astonished before this dumb 
witness for God ; which for forty centuries has hidden from the 
degraded children of its builders the most sublime truths of 
natural science, imperishably built into its indestructible 
masonry, to reveal them, in the fulness of time, to the strangers 
from a far land, at the precise time that revelation would be 
needed to silence the atheistic folly of a boastful mushroom 
science, denying the heavenly Father of mankind, asserting 





* “¥ John F. W. Herschell, ‘‘ Celestial Measurings and Weighings, ” 
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our self-education without a revelation from God, and denying 
the Bible account of God’s dealings with the world before the 
flood. It confounds even Renan, and wrings from him this 
remarkable confession:—‘‘ When one thinks of this civilisa- 
tion of the Fourth Dynasty, which had no known infancy ; 
that this art, of which there remain innumerable monuments, 
had no archaic period ; that the Egypt of Cheops and Chephren 
is superior, in a sense, to all which followed, one is seized with 
dizzvness !” 

Aye! Must it evercome to that? Must the deniers of God 
be ever put to confusion, in whatever field they urge their war 
against him? No wonder the infidel is seized with dizziness 
as he stands beside this ample evidence of the scientific culture 
of a buried world! Must heat length, after a life of scoffing, 
turn back to that old narrative, so humbling to proud, godless 
man, of God-created, God-instructed men, who lived a millen- 
nium, and so learned more in one lifetime than many genera- 
tions of modern two-century-old universities, men who built 
monster ships, and giant cities, and pyramidal observatories, 
and measured the heavens, and weighed the solid globe, and 
grew proud of this fruit of the tree of knowledge, and would 
be as gods, refusing the restraints of moral law—of men of 
renown, whose vices equalled their talents, and ripened with 
their ungodly civilisation, until humanity groaned under their 
heartless oppression, and the God whom they had despised 
caused a convulsion of the nature which they worshipped 
instead of Him, in which their memorial perished with them, 
and they and their monuments sunk into the depths of the sea ? 
And must we, in this Pyramid, read another chapter in con- 
tinuance of this sad awful story—of the survivors of this dread 
destruction again multiplying in the earth, scattered by some 
divine impulse to remote shores, carrying with them the 
wrecks of antediluvian science and skill, and that instinct for 
gigantic buildings which never could have originated with a 
short-lived race, and those godless habits which centuries of 
sensual civilisation and refinement had produced? As these 
patriarchs sadly viewed the increasing vices, and enfeebled 
minds, and puny bodies of their sickly, short-lived sons and 
grandsons whom they followed to their untimely graves, did 
they resolve, before death’s inexorable summons consigned 
them also to oblivion, to erect one imperishable monument of 
that earthly wisdom they had learned from their God-instructed 
fathers? A monument which bears no man’s name, a memo- 
rial of the collective physical science of the human race ! 

Yes! there it lifts its majestic head amidst the ruins of the 
cities of its sons, and casts its shades of proud contempt upon 
the ignorant, dirty, degraded, vicious beggars, and thieves, and 
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cut-throats, their offspring! There it stands, an imperishable 
memorial of the value of ungodly science; its very stones 
crying out, that materialism, so far from making a necessary 
progress towards civilisation, cannot even preserve the civilisa- 
tion it has inherited; but that generation after generation, 
growing baser and viler under its influence, will at length lose 
all remembrance of the design of their noblest monuments, 
will use the most sacred cathedral of art as a quarry for mate- 
rials for their stables, until growing even too vicious and indolent 
for energetic sacrilege, they will earn a precarious livelihood 
by the plunder of their tombs, and shed each other’s blood for 
the privilege of peddling their forefathers’ bones. As he stands, 
awe-stricken and confounded, in the presence of these desola- 
tions of nations, over which the Great Pyramid rears its mourn- 
ful majesty, a solemn voice thrills his soul, saying, “ Choose 
thy portion, sceptic! The Pyramid or the Pentateuch! The 
desolate tomb of mummied Egypt, or the life-giving church of 
the living God!” 





Art. V.—Romeward Tendencies of the Day. 


The Road to Rome via Oxford; or, Ritualism Identical with Romanism. 
By the Rev. J. A, Wri, LL.D., Author of “The Papacy,” “ Rome, 
and Civil Liberty,” &c. London: 8. W. Partridge & Co., Paternoster 
Row. 1868. 


have no idea that Rome will prove the terminus of all 

the political and religious excursion trains of the present 
day. It is difficult indeed to foretell how long the name of 
Rome will be identified with Popery ; we suspect that travellers 
towards the “Catholic Church” may very soon, in spite of the 
French Emperor, require to book themselves anywhere but to 
Rome. But to all who take a calm and broad view of the signs 
of the times, nothing must be more striking than the various 
tendencies of our age towards medieval superstition. We say 
the various tendencies, for, though flowing in one direction, 
they come from sources apparently opposite. In noticing some 
of these tendencies, we do not mean at present to deal with 
them on their own merits, we enter into no controversial dis- 
cussion on the points in question ; but simply treat them as so 
many causes evidently conducing in Providence to a certain 
eventuality. We would trace their courses as the meteorologist 
traces the currents of the winds, and the changes of the atmos- 
phere, with no hope of arresting the one or modifying the other, 
but simply with the view of noting the result to which they 
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are manifestly tending, We advance no stereotyped scheme 
of prophetic interpretation ; we claim for ourselves simply the 
position of observers, with our eyes open ; and without pre- 
tending to foresee the results, or being prepared to anticipate it 
as likely to happen, we say advisedly, that the result of our 
observation, now stretching over no small space of time, has 
been to convince us that, in the inscrutable counsels of heaven, 
there has been a combination of tendencies all pointing to a 
national apostacy to Rome. 

We have small hope of securing the general sympathy o 
our readers when we announce as the first of these causes the 
passing of the famous Act of “Catholic Emancipation.” But 
as we have already said, we pronounce no judgment at present 
on the policy or impolicy of that enactment, we view it now 
merely as paving the way for other events. And he must be 
blind indeed who is unable to perceive its manifest working to 
promote the subsequent progress of Roman Catholicism in our 
country. Previous to that period, the cause of Popery, viewed 
as a system of religion, was plainly at a discount. With the 
exception of a few ancient families, who clave to the church 
rather than to the religion of Rome, from hereditary associa- 
tions, our nobility, as a class, kept aloof from the proscribed 
sect. The Church of England, proud of her political ascend- 
ancy and her exclusive prerogatives, stood contemptuously look 
ing down on a church which bore on her front the humiliating 
stigma of an illicit profession. Men of the world hesitated to 
ally themselves with a community, the members of which lay 
under disabilities barring their advancement to the honours 
and emoluments of office in the State. And had the Roman 
Catholics of Britain stood alone, like other religious com- 
munions, it is highly probable they would have dwindled down 
to a mere fraction of the community. It is needless to shew 
how differently the case stands. Catholicism, though in a 
miserable minority at home, stood allied to a powerful organi- 
sation abroad, ready, through the first breach of the cordon 
sanitaire of British law, to pour in its resources, and ply its 
artifices, in favour of the interdicted religion. Ireland, with 
its teeming population, consigned by the Anglican Establish- 
ment to the tender mercies of their ancient priesthood, with 
hardly an effort to convert or even to conciliate them to 
Protestantism, loomed ahead like a vast’ iceberg enveloped in 
mist and storm, and threatening to drift against the vessel of 
the State with a force due to its dead weight and its dangerous 
proximity. The fears of Conservatism and the hopes of Libe- 
ralism ; old Tories yielding to political expediency, and modern 
Reformers pushing on their schemes of progress ; religious zeal 
coalescing with a scepticism deriding all religions ; Popish 
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grumblings and Protestant aspirations ; the roar of the mob, 
the eloquence of the senate, and the rhetoric of the pulpit—all 
conspired to swell the tide which carried the Act of 1829 
triumphantly into the haven of the British Constitution. Be- 
sides this ominous conjunction of incongruous forces, the im- 
partial student of the ways of Providence cannot fail to remark 
a multitude of inferior tendencies in the same direction. The 
very phrases then in common use were happily contrived to 
aid in producing the result. “Catholic emancipation” was 
eminently suggestive of deliverance from a state of slavery and 
thraldom ; “ penal statutes” called up irresistibly the ideas so 
revolting to the English mind of religious intolerance and per- 
secution. It was in vain that a small section of the community, 
mindful of past history, suggested, that in point of fact, the 
Reformation was Britain’s emancipation from the hands of 
Popery ; and that the statutes which were now termed “ penal,” 
were, in fact, means of protection against a state of slavery 
from which the nation had happily escaped. In vain was it 
urged by the same old-fashioned objectors, that the exclusion 
of Papists from places of power and trust was a measure of 
safety, dictated by past experience, for preserving the Protestant 
character and institutions of the country, and bore no more 
resemblance to persecution than the exclusion, by the old 
Scottish law, of butchers and surgeons from serving on juries in 
matters affecting human life. In the whirlwind of political 
change, all such arguments, and the warnings with which they 
were concluded, were utterly disregarded. The statute book 
was ransacked for obsolete laws, passed in times of political 
danger against Roman Catholics who were involved in the 
conspiracies of the times, and who could only be detected by 
their absence from church or from communion ; and every 
vestige of such barricades against ancient treasonable corres- 
pondence with foreign powers was successively dragged before 
Parliament, and swept away, amidst shouts of indignant de- 
nunciation, as “relics of a barbarous age.” The effects of 
this legislation were immediately and palpably apparent. 
Popery, hitherto kept in the background, began to lift its head 
and shew its face where it had never been seen since the days 
of James II. Even in the streets of the metropolis of old 
covenanting Scotland, priests appeared for the first time in their 
official garbs ; processions of the holy guild of St Joseph and 
Vincent St Paul, a Jesuit institute, astonished the natives with 
their unwonted emblazonments ; new chapels sprung up in 
prominent splendeur ; while nunneries peeped over their high 
walls in harem seclusion. The Romish Church grew apace. 
Not a year passed without adding to its conversions from the 
titled and the wealthy—to the numbers of its clergy, and the 
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multitude of its religious institutions. The Maynooth grant 
followed as another sop to the awakened Cerberus. In brief, 
the Papacy suddenly acquired new life and vigour in all 
parts of Great Britain, as if touched with the magic wand of an 
enchantress. Her priests, no longer skulking in corners like 
evildoers, assumed the airs of sacerdotal superiority ; and her 
dignitaries boldly put forth those pretensions to independent 
jurisdiction which they had formerly held in abeyance, divid- 
ing the nation into dioceses of their own, and, in spite of law, ar- 
rogating the titles and prerogatives of a national Establishment. 
Meanwhile, Ireland, which had formed the main pretext for the 
measure in question, instead of gratefully accepting it as a 
boon, haughtily snatched it as a right of which she ought never 
to have been deprived, and used it only as a stepping-stone to 
further concessions. Every successive favour granted to that 
country down to the present hour, only serves to shew how 
vain it is to expect that Rome will be conciliated by anything 
short of absolute ascendancy. 

Among the other tendencies of the time, leading to the same 
result, we cannot well omit the progress of modern Liberalism. 
We use this term in no invidious sense, but simply to indicate 
that spirit of indulgence towards the creed and convictions of 
other men, which stands at the opposite extreme from bigotry 
and intolerance—a spirit which, not contented with avoiding 
the political blunder of religious persecution, has a strong pro- 
peusity to regulate all public measures, not according to its own 
conscience, but according to the consciences of others—not by 
its own sense of right and truth, but by what is considered 
right and true by other men. The prevalence of this spirit 
among the active and influential in Church and State for the 
last thirty years or so, may be regarded as a reaction from 
a previous state of tyrannous imposition and traditional 
ensouciance ; and, as in all cases of reaction, the revolutionary 
impetus carried the minds of men above all moderate counsels. 
With many, the mere fact that Popery had been the object of 
odium and abhorrence to their ancestors, served only to com- 
mend it the more to their sympathy and their vindication ; it 
ceased to be a target for the shafts of theological con- 
troversy ; it was no longer a bugbear too frightful to approach, 
or too ugly to contemplate. The tone of levity and smile of 
incredulity with which men listened to the past misdeeds, and 
innate incurableness of the “man of sin,” as we now listen to 
stories of witches and hobgoblins, clearly shewed that it 
requires no pilgrimage to foreign parts to obliterate our national 

rejudices against Popery, and that even Presbyterians may 
earn without moving from home, to undervalue the struggles 
of their forefathers, by thinking less highly of truth, and more 
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lightly of error. We are apt to forget that if the zeal of our 
good fathers against Popery burned in some cases to excess, it 
was zeal which had been kindled by intolerance, and fomented 
by the love of liberty. Their horror at the Mass, was not 
wholly theological, the idolatrous service recalled the days 
when the cry was, “The Mass, or death.” The vestments were 
in their eyes insignia of priestly arrogance, violence, and in- 
humanity ; the Pope was another name for a system of 
contraband merchandise, including “slaves and the souls of 
men.” These days are now past, and a reaction has taken 
place in the opposite direction. It requires some time before 
the public mind can settle down into the equilibrium of 
that charity which “hopeth all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things.” And hence, even at the present day, 
that morbid laxity of sentiment which so many are fond of 
indulging. The worse that men are, the wider their departure 
from Christian faith, the more welcome they are to the arms 
of this all-embracing liberalism. The principle of religious 
equity in the eye of the law is pushed up to absolute equality, 
and no medium isallowed between intolerance and indifference. * 

The precise line by which this spirit tends to favour the 
course of Romanism need hardly be pointed out. Superstition 
has its basis in the human heart ; its fibres are closely en- 
twisted with our worst passions and propensities. Truth de- 
mands ‘submission to God’s word, even when most opposed to 
our heart’s desires. And at a time when all settled forms of 
belief are treated with equal favour and equal indifference, 
and when Pilate’s question, “ What is truth ?” is so often put in 
the same spirit, without wishing or waiting a reply, it is quite 
idle to doubt which is most likely to go to the wall. Popery, 
ever ready to take advantage of ultra-liberal theories, only 
waits its time to put forth under shelter of their unwary and 
over-generous abettors, its most intolerant pretensions. We 
hope we are mistaken ; but we greatly fear that the measures 





* While writing these lines, we were struck with the following illustration 
of our meaning in the British Quarterly Review for January last, p. 143 :— 
‘* Matters of religious conscience claim an absolute and universal exemption 
from all legal disabilities. Hence they demand of secular authority, not pre- 
scription, but only protection, in such action as they may think right. e 
conscience of an Atheist or a Mormon is, before the law, as sacred as that of a 
Christian ; and the legislation is false in principle that puts upon him any 
disability beyond the social disrepute, which of themselves pernicious principles 
involve”! The writer of this grants elsewhere, that ‘‘on the principle of 
common disendowment, the State may .possibly keep a conscience.” e ma: 
fairly ask, What kind of conscience can the State keep, if it is to be held that 
the Atheist and the Mormon are to be treated as equally entitled, not merely 
to civil protection (which none would refuse), but to civil favour and privilege 
**in such action as they may think right”? And what a strange perversion 
of all right or intelligible ideas of religion or morality to talk of the sacredness 
of an atheistical or Mormonite conscience. 
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of our present Liberal administration may yet furnish a sad 
commentary on the tendency to which we now refer ; and that 
under cover of the lax spirit of the age, and appealing to the 
old English rule of fair play, our statesmen may be induced to 
hand over the education of catholic youth to the tender 
mercies of a catholic priesthood, who will thus secure the grand 
object of their ambition at the expense of lange ieunted and 
free-handed Protestant England. 

In connection with this tendency, we must advert with deep 
regret to the alarming prevalence of a spirit of scepticism. 
Under this head we have no hesitation in classing the lax 
views on the authority and inspiration of holy Scripture which 
characterise the Broad School of modern criticism. Christianity 
has not now to fear so much from the ribald blasphemy of a 
Voltaire or a Payne, as it has from the pretended triendship of 
writers who, under the guise of scientific and free inquiry, would 
let loose the church from her moorings on the rock of eternal 
truth, and abandon her, without chart or compass, to every 
wind of doctrine. Catholicism desires no better ally to favour 
her attacks against the sole and supreme authority of Scripture 
than this spirit of revolt from the cardinal doctrine of Pro- 
testantism. Whatever tends to shake the faith of men in the 
inspiration of Scripture, to unsettle the foundations of religious 
belief, to lessen their reverence for the written Word, must, 
when conscience becomes alarmed, prepare them to accept the 
high pretensions of Papal infallibility. Truth has nothing to 
fear from freedom, but it has as little to expect from licentious- 
ness ; and holding, as we do, that Protestantism is the cause of 
right and truth, we must, as a necessary sequence, maintain 
that it must suffer in an age of general licence. There was 
greater freedom during the mad frenzy of the French Revolu- 
tion than there now is in our own constitutional England ; but 
it was a freedom which was obtained at the expense of right 
and truth, and prepared that country for falling back into the 
arms of despotism and superstition. 

The fine arts have no doubt contributed their share to the 
recent progress of Romanism. It would be unphilosophical 
and unfair to maintain that all improvements in ecclesiastical 
architecture or music, all approaches to a sense of the beautiful, 
and the artistic in the conduct of religious services, must neces- 
sarily flow from, and land us in, Popery. It is true that, dur- 
ing the dark ages, when a corrupt form of Christianity ruled 
supreme, human genius was impressed into its service, and 
art was hired to scatter its flowers in the pathway of the idol’s 
car. But there is really no natural beauty in the creations, 
or in the emblems, of superstition. The danger arises from asso- 
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ciating the meretricious services of Popery with the real beau- 
ties of art, which are borrowed from nature, and which do not 
rightfully belong to ritualism. There can be no question that for 
some time past, we may say ever since the appearance of the 
admirable fictions of Sir Walter Scott, the esthetic tastes of 
the age have run out in an antiquarian and medieval direc- 
tion ; and thus the careless, the giddy, and the sentimental, 
who are apt to confound the two things which we have specified 
as quite distinct, are attracted towards a church which has con- 
trived to invest her masses and mummeries with the noblest 
triumphs of artistic genius. 

Among the other indirect Romeward tendencies of the age, 
we cannot help adverting to one which hardly admits of a 
definition, though it will be well understood by a slight histo- 
rical retrospect. Ever since the days of Titus Oates and of Lord 
George Gordon, the public mind has been scandalised by peri- 
odical outbursts of anti-popish hostility, the virulence of which 
has only been equalled by the folly and imbecility of the party 
which headed the opposition. Even down to the present day, it 
may be justly regarded as one of the darkest signs of the times, 
that while Popery is gaining its most signal triumphs, many of 
those who appear most prominent in repelling its advances, and 
who are loudest in warning us against it, have rendered them- 
selves so unpopular, that few choose to identify themselves 
with them ; and that the cry of “No Popery,” has become 
synonymous with all that is silly in argument, sectarian in 
spirit, and antiquated in politics. Things must have come to 
a sad pass when the noblest of all causes has thus become 
associated with the weakest advocateship ; and when the very 
banner, under which the battle of liberty has been fought and 
won in former times, cannot now be unfurled without raising 
a shout of general derision. 

To this may be added another predisposing cause widely at 
at work in our day—we mean gross ignorance, or wilful per- 
version of church history. It is hardly possible to estimate 
how far the continuance of Popery on the continent may be 
ascribed to a systematic falsification of history regarding the 
Reformers and their work. But even amongst ourselves, the 
memory of former days is fast fading away from the minds of 
the present generation. Foxe’s Monuments, once nearly as 
familiar as the Bible, with its rude pictures of terrible martyr- 
doms, on which the youthful eye gazed with a loathing fasci- 
nation, and which told the story of Rome’s cruelties in language 
which the child that could not read could well understand, and 
which, having once read, he could never forget, has now gone 
completely out of date ; and its place has been supplied by a 
host of huckstering and sensational tales, the plain purport of 
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which is to whitewash the persecutor, and to blacken the 
martyr. Misrepresentations, the most shameless, of the best 
attested facts—caricatures of the most saintly of men—gross 
fabrications, hit off in a clever sentence, which it wk si 
quire whole pages to expose, such as the following, which has 
just come under our eye, that “Elizabeth hanged as many 
Papists on the scaffold, as her sister Mary had burnt Protes- 
tants at the stake ;”—vague insinuations, that our Presbyterian 
ancestors were just as intulerant and persecuting as the Papists, 
illustrated by rusty bits of scandal, dug out of the “ Domestic 
Annals of Scotland,” or by stray expressions gathered out of the 
holes and corners of our history,—these, with other mean arti- 
fices, leaven the whole lump of our modern literature, gradually 
undermining our faith in historical testimony, and preparing 
us to welcome the old convict, red with the blood of 
thousands of “ slaughtered saints,” as an innocent and much 
abused member of civil society. 

In connection with this, and as accounting for the progress 
of Popery in our day, may be mentioned the increase of social 
intercourse between Protestants and Roman Catholics. Time 
was when the introduction of a Popish priest into a drawing- 
room would have been regarded in Scotland at least as a 
solecism totally at variance with the rules of good breeding, 
and his presence would have acted as a basilisk on the whole 
company. Our educational, our historical, our theological, and 
our social prejudices were all decidedly anti-papal; so much 
so, indeed, that familiarity with Roman Catholic families was 
out of the question. Since then, the opening up of the conti- 
nent to the upper and middle classes, and the removal of social 
barriers at home, have led to very opposite results. We have 
no doubt that the recent apostacy of the Marquis of Bute, if 
traced to its predisposing causes, would be found explained 
mainly in a violent reaction from a state of simple ignorance 
and early misconception, to the surprising discovery that 
Romanism embraced individuals, male and female, possessing 
the most amiable and estimable qualities. The sad case 
recently brought to light of the poet Cowper, who when placed 
under the influence of his Popish neighbours, the Throgmar- 
tins, was induced to cancel an exquisite passage descriptive of 
the Roman Church, which appeared in the first edition of his 
poems, and declined thereafter from the vigour of his early 
genius even as a poet, affords a striking illustration of the 
danger to which we have alluded, and of the divine wisdom of 
the prohibition under the old covenant of all social intercourse 
between the chosen people of God and the idolatrous heathen 
around them. Never shall we forget the impression produced 
by the powerful speech of the late Dr Gordon, in the Presby- 
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tery of Edinburgh, against the Emancipation Bill of 1829, 
which he concluded by quoting in the emphatic tones of an 
ancient seer, the words in Deut. vii. 2: “Thou shalt make no 
covenant with them ; neither shalt thou make marriages with 
them ; thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his son, nor his 
daughter shalt thou take unto thy son. For they will turn 
away thy son from following me.” 

A still more serious and alarming sign of the times might 
be found in the general abandonment, even in evangelical 
churches, of the old protest against Popery as the Antichrist of 
Revelation. To trace the effects of this radical change from 
the views advocated and acted upon by our first reformers and 
Nonconformists, would involve us in a long induction of histo- 
rical facts, and inareview of ancient controversies, into which we 
cannot now enter. But every one can perceive at a glance the 
advantage which is gained by Popery, when, instead of being 
regarded as “ Babylon the Great, the mother of harlots and 
abominations of the earth,” to tamper with whom, in any of 
her inventions, must infer spiritual defilement, she is saluted 
as a Christian church, burdened, it may be, with superfluous 

‘ornaments, and bending under the infirmities of old age, but 
still worthy 1o form a part of the mystical body of Christ. 

The next tendency we notice affords a curious illustration of 
the old adage, “extremes meet.” Plymouthism, which in its 
origin was a reaction from High Churchism, has, in not a few 
noted instances, landed its followers in Romanism. On this 
point we beg to subjoin the remarks of an intelligent lady cor- 
respondent, suggested by a late article in our pages on “ The 
Separatist Theory.” After adverting to their disrespect for the 
Sabbath, a feature by the way which the “Brethren” exhibit 
in common with the Roman Church, she adds, “ There is, not- 
withstanding much apparent discrepancy, a far greater amount 
of real similarity in sentiment and creed between the Ritualists 
and Plymouth Brethren. Both consider theirs the only true 
true church, and isolate themselves accordingly, giving unques- 
tionable obedience to their spiritual guides, and quarrelling even 
with brethren of a different section, about the most insignifi- 
cant matter; both seem to maintain the sacramentarian theory ; 
and both exemplify “ voluntary humility and will worship.” 

But we must now come to consider the most remarkable of 
all recent tendencies in this direction, that of Anglican Ritua- 
lism. In all its aspects, we venture to say, a more singular 
phenomenon has not occurred in the history of the Christian 
Church. We do not say it is inexplicable. Had time per- 
mitted us, it would not be difficult to trace it back to a series 
of causes which have now reached their climax. At the head 
of these stands the fatal dogma of the royal supremacy which 
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robbed the church of her Christ-bought liberty, and has since 
kept her bound in the fetters of a half reformed liturgy. Next 
in order comes the ill-starred assumption of the Church of 
England, of a right to admit into divine worship ceremonies, 
not instituted in God’s word, on the pretext of their being 
things indifferent, or conducive to order and edification. Seldom, 
indeed, has there been a more striking illustration of the danger 
of departing from the principle which may be said to distin- 
guish the presbyterian from the prelatic establishment—the 
principle, namely, that nothing ought to be admitted into the 
constitution of the Christian Church which is not prescribed in 
the Word of God. But not to enter upon this subject, let us 
confine our attention to the existing state of things. 

And here we would avail ourselves of the work which we 
have placed at the head of this article, one of the most com- 
plete and valuable contributions to the cause of truth which 
have been so largely elicited of late by the Ritualistic move- 
ment. Thoroughly master of his subject, Dr Wylie has here 
treated it in a most thorough and masterly manner. The 
treatise is divided into twenty-four chapters, the very titles 
of which, had our space allowed us to give them at length, 
would shew how fully the question has been investigated. The 
author sets out by describing the “ Two Ritualisms,” the one 
divine, the otherhuman. The former of these, being, of course, 
the Levitical system of the Old Testament, is pourtrayed in a 
style of great force and beauty. The design being to shew 
that every part of that typology was of supernatural institu- 
tion, and having been fulfilled in Christ, the shadow has now 
given place to the substance, and the material to the spiritual. 
Dr Wylie next proceeds to regard Ritualism as a retrogression, 
and to demonstrate that the fundamental principles of Ro- 
manism and Ritualism are identically the same. This part of 
the subject is thus introduced :— 


‘There is a popular idea abroad that Ritualism after all is only 
Protestantism masquerading in a Roman dress. It has taken a 
strange fancy to wear motley, say some, and to use the words of the 
biographer of Knox, is just now behaving itself much ‘ like a person 
who sticks a plume of feathers or a tuft of ribbons into a plain suit of 
apparel, thereby turning it into a fool’s coat.’ But those who say 80, 
console themselves by adding, that fashions have their day, that taste 
is the most variable of all variable things, and that the more ridiculous 
and grotesque it is, the more quickly will its rage expend itself. The 
fever, say they, will soon be over, and then Ritualism will cast off its 
gay clothing, blow out its candles, take down its crosses and pictures, 
and return to the staid, sober-minded, and orthodox system it was 
before the fit seized it. Have patience, say some ; it will soon tire of 
amice, and chasuble and girdle, and folding them up, and putting 
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them aside, it will be content once more to array itself in decent 
apparel, and to worship after the good old English fashion. It is the 
millinery only that is Roman, the doctrine is Protestant. All will 
come right in a little while. 

‘‘ To disabuse the popular mind of this idea would be of some little 
service. The idea is thoroughly erroneous. If the nation give in to 
the Ritualistic movement on the principle that it is a mere fit, and 
that it can wait till the fit shall be over, it will have to wait some 
considerable time. It is precisely such a fit as has lasted twelve 
hundred years in the Church of Rome. It will be long to wait all 
through another ‘ middle night,’ and sigh for the coming of another 
‘ Luther’ to dispel our darkness and rend our chains. Ritualism is 
Romanism, of that we may be assured. It is Popery as rank, as 
rubrically cut, and as full of ghostly assumption, as any that ever trod 
Italian soil, or counted beads in Italian cathedral, or thundered ex- 
communication from the Italian Vatican. If it has not as yet ‘ Mys- 
tery’ written upon its forehead, like her who sits upon the ‘ Seven 
Hills,’ it has ‘ Mystery’ written in its right hand ; and the day is not 
far distant when it will make no secret of the name, but will wear it 
as plainly on its front as it now wears it inits palm. Now, therefore, 
is the time to resist it.” 


Having stated the general principles of resemblance, our 
author advances with firm and deliberate step, to unmask one 
by one the various features assumed by modern Ritualism. 
At the head of these, and forming the main pillar of the whole 
superstructure, stands the dogma of apostolic succession ; and 
here the high pretensions of Anglicans to the possession of 
this dubious chain, the links of which have been so often 
broken, or irretrievably lost in obscurity, are discussed and dis- 
posed of. Flowing from this assumption, the dogmas of bap- 
tismal regeneration and sacramental efficacy, pass under 
review. “To simplify the matter, and to put our finger upon 
the cardinal seed, out of which this huge structure has grown, 
the whole of Popery—from its tiara-crowned chief to its sandal- 
shod friars; from its astounding doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion down to its christening of bells—is based upon the one 
dogma of apostolic succession, sacramental regeneration being 
rather a corollary from the other than an independent doctrine. 
Bellarmine has justly pronounced this the corner stone of the 
Romish system, when * says the pontifical supremacy, which 
is but another name for apostolical succession, is the funda- 
mental article in the Christian religion.” In reply to this same 
confident boasting, the following is well put :— 


‘‘ And where are the blessings which ‘ apostolic succession’ has 
scattered among the nations of the world? These eighteen centuries 
this river of celestial influence has been flowing over the earth; are 
those nations which have dwelt near its source happier and more 
virtuous than those which have dwelt more remote? Is all an Eden 
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where that river has come ? and where it has not, is all a wilderness ? 
What is the condition of those nations which have enjoyed this mystic 
river in amplest measure, and for the longest term? Are their ter- 
ritories the green spots of the earth, offering, in their bright moral 
beauty and rich spiritual verdure, an instructive contrast to the arid, 
blackened appearance of those lands where this ‘ water of life’ has not 
come ?—a contrast to which the Ritualist may point with triumph as 
a proof of apostolic succession ? Is it in Italy, in Spain, in Austria 
that liberty has flourished, that art has been cultivated, that know- 
ledge has progressed, and that wisdom has upheld and virtue adorned 
the State? or, rather, is it not in these very countries that slavery and 
ignorance have debased the individual, and that anarchy and revolution 
have overwhelmed the State? And yet these countries have been 
watered for centuries, as Dr Pusey will grant, with this ‘ full flood’ of 
apostolic blessing. Why is this? Why are the benefits that should 
accompany apostolic succession most signally lacking where we should 
expect they would most plentifully abound? And why is it that, when 
we seek for the fruits of liberty and the examples of virtue—of all, in 
short, that ought to flow from apostolic succession, we must turn to 
those countries, such as Great Britain, where this apostolic river has 
never come, or has flowed only in scanty and scattered streams ? 
Unless, then, we shall believe in apostolic succession without proof or 
evidence of any sort, we cannot believe in it at all. No statement of 
such a thing can we find in the Word of God; no trace of it can we 
discover in the Apostolic Church ; no signs of it are to be met with in 
later ages, whether in the characters of individuals, or in the history 
of nations. Nay, though we take a holy candle and search for it 
round and round the globe, nor proof, nor monument of it can we 
discover. We are forced, then, to the conclusion, that apostolic suc- 
cession exists nowhere, save in the fond brain of the Romanist and the 
Ritualist.” 


We cannot follow Dr Wylie in his exposure of the various 
forms and fruits of Ritualism ; but we may take occasion to 
observe, that the distinctive excellence of the treatise before us 
lies in its probing to the very bottom the doctrine on which 
the whole system rests. Other treatises have been contented 
with expositions of outward formalities which distinguish the 
service, even Dr Binnie’s book deals chiefly with what is visible 
on the outside of Ritualism; but Dr Wylie grapples with its 
theology, and furnishes, under each head, a refutation of the 
arguments by which it is supported. As an example of this, 
we may refer to his treatment of that most extraordinary 
dogma invented by these apologists, styled “The Extension of 
the Incarnation.” After speaking of Dr Pusey’s absurd theory, 
and quoting a passage from the “Church and the World,” he 
proceeds to say :— 


‘“ The doctrine taught in this passage is, that the whole church is 
suspended upon the Incarnation ; that is, upon Christ’s literal body ; 
that is, upon matter. This, according to the Ritualist, is ‘ the gift of 
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God in Christ’s own appointed way.’ No doubtit is the matter which 
formed part of Christ’s holy humanity : still it is matter ; for Christ’s 
body was as really matter as our bodies are ; and, in this respect, had 
no superiority over ours. ‘To the priest has been given a mystic or 
preternatural power of effecting an indefinite ‘ extension’ of this ‘ mat- 
ter,’ and, through the channels of the sacraments, giving a universal 
diffusion to it, by injecting it into all who are willing to receive it. 
That mass of men so operated upon are held as forming the church. 
They are the ‘ body of Christ.’ This is the new birth, the new life ; 
this is grace, salvation, glory. This is the scheme which is styled 
spiritual, in opposition to the Protestant doctrine of union to Christ by 
faith, which is called intellectual. The Ritualist’s styling it spiritual 
cannot make it so. To the Ritualist, as to other men, has been given 
no power over the essence of things; he cannot, by his simple fiat, 
make that spirit which is matter, although he can invert and abuse 
terms. 

‘* There is a sense in which the whole scheme of grace rests upon 
the Incarnation. For unless the second person of the Godhead had 
become incarnate, he could not have stood in our room, nor expiated 
sin in the same nature in which it was committed, which was indis- 
pensable to our profiting by that expiation. But the incarnation of 
Christ is one thing, and his glorious work of obedience and suffering 
in our room is another thing. But the Ritualist inverts, confounds, 
and mystifies the two. He cunningly and impiously substitutes 
Christ's material body for Christ’s divine person ; Christ’s incarnation 
and becoming man, for Christ’s death and sacrifive offered once for 
all ; Christ’s earthly tabernacle, for Christ’s glorious and infinitely 
meritorious ministry accomplished therein for us. In the eyes of 
the Ritualist, ‘ faith’ is nothing. He scouts the idea that it can unite 
us to Christ. In his eyes the revelation of truth in the Bible is no- 
thing ; the Spirit is nothing. To this blessed person no one function 
is assigned; he neither regenerates men, nor sanctifies men, nor is 
active in any other part of our salvation. In the hands of the Ritual- 
ist, the Holy Spirit is simply a theological expression. It is the 
incarnation—not the Spirit who proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son, but the ‘ body’ which proceedeth from the earth, by which the 
whole work of the church is done. Priests and sacraments are just 
the machinery set up for effecting ‘ extensions of the incarnation,’ and 
by its universal diffusion carrying out the plan of redemption. All the 
plausibility and sophistry in the world cannot hide the true character 
of such a system. It is earthly, carnal, sensual. It is astoundingly 
and revoltingly so. Yet this is the system of the master spirits of 
the religious world ; the vaunted achievement of the theological intel- 
lect of the nineteenth century! It is grosser than the pantheism of 
Greece ; grosser than the worship of Egypt; it places us on a level 
with, nay, it sinks us below, the grossest and foulest rites of fetishism. 

“Let no one say that we are caricaturing the Ritualist theology, 
and that we are treating with injustice and contempt a body of theo- 
logians eminent for their talents, their piety, and their learning. The 
Ritualists themselves know well that we are doing no such thing ; that 
we are but probing their system to the bottom, and describing it as 
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they know it to be, and as they themselves will describe it whenever 
the nation is prepared to have its true character told it. No man, 
unbiassed in judgment, and competently versed in Roman and Protestant 
theologies, can, or will, after due examination of the Ritualist system, 
come to any other conclusion than that which we have stated, even that 
it puts the body of Christ in the room of the person of Christ and the 
work of Christ ; and that the clergy and sacraments of the church are 
but a vast mechanism for the diffusion of that body throughout the 
church’s members. We deplore the grossness of this system ; but for 
that grossness we are not to blame. We did not make the system 
what it is: we found it such ; and finding it such, we should act a 
criminal part did we not expose it—remove the flowers from the corpse ; 
lift the veil from the ‘ prophet’s hideous face ;’ and tell the people of 
England, in the plain terms of their mother tongue, the true nature of 
the doctrine which is now being palmed upon them for the blessed 
Gospel.” 


We cannot help adding another example of the same 
thorough sifting of ritualistic error, taken from the chapter on 
“Saint Worship” :— 


‘‘ The Ritualists may be fairly held as teaching that we may pray to 
the saints to pray for us, and that this is no more unlawful than it is 
to ask our fellow-Christians on earth to help us by their prayers. 
The theory propounded in ‘ The Church and the World,’ quoted above, 
goes a long way beyond this. But at this limit Dr Pusey appears to 
halt meanwhile. ‘There is the popular explanation,’ says he, after 
quoting the Tridentine decree, ‘ that we are to ask for their prayers in 
no other sense than we ask for each other's prayers, and that ‘‘ they 
do nothing for us mortals in heaven but what they did while they were 
here on earth, and what all good Christians are bound to do for each 
other—namely, they help us by their prayers. The only difference 
is,” ’ says he, quoting from Milner, ‘ ‘‘ that as the saints in heaven are 
free from every stain of sin and imperfection, and are confirmed in 
grace and glory, so their prayers are far more efficacious in obtaining 
what they ask for than are the prayers of us imperfect and sinful 
mortals.”’ Dr Pasey continues, ‘The mere “ora pro nobis” so ex- 
plained could not have led any to stop short in the saints, nor have 
called forth any protest, out of zeal for God’s honour.’* 

‘« Taking the doctrine with these limitations and explanations, still 
it is not difficult to shew that it shifts both the grownd of prayer and 
the object of prayer: that it constitutes the saints mediators of re- 
demption as well as of intercession, and puts them in the room of 
Christ. On the very threshold of our subject there is this difference, 
obvious to all, even—that our fellow-Christians are on earth, the 
saints are in heaven. This changes the whole of their relation to us, 
and of our relation to them. We know, in the one case, that they 
hear us. We cannot know this in the other. Nay, before we can 
assure ourselves that they do, we must believe that they are more 
than creatures. When they were on earth they could not hear us a 





.* ‘‘Eirenicon,” pp. 100, 101. 
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mile away, or in the next room ; and if a dozen or a score of persons 
addressed them at the same time, they were unable to listen to them ; 
they had to beg that each separately, and in succession, would state 
his case. But how greatly must they have changed since they left us. 
Here they are, farther away than the most distant star, and yet they 
hear us ; and not us only, but millions more, who are all asking their 
good offices at the same instant. This supposes a knowledge which 
approaches the infinite. This is the first effect of praying to the 
saints: we are necessitated to attribute omniscience to them, or to 
confess that we are practising an arrant folly ; for, certainly, if any one 
should speak to another in the moon, or in Jupiter, or in Sirius, and 
be fully persuaded that his friend in the sky heard what he said to him, 
either he believes that his friend is more than a mortal, or he himself 
has gone out of his senses. 

‘* But, second, it is marvellous that the plain and obvious distinction 
should not have been attended to here, even the difference between 
praying with one, and praying to one. On earth we pray with the 
saints, but when they go to heaven we no longer pray with them, we 
pray to them. Formerly it was an act of worship which we and they 
did together ; but now it is an act of worship done to them. This 
makes all the difference. Itis astonishing how many have been mys- 
tified by this transparent sophism, that we do nothing more than ‘ pray 
the saints to pray for us.’ Being in heaven, our address to them 
necessarily takes the form of invocation or worship. Were they here 
with us, we might ask the help of their prayers, as Paul did those of 
his fellow-Christians : but we would never think of falling down on our 
knees before them, burning incense, and, with all the forms of suppli- 
cation used towards God, asking them to pray for us ; and, it may be, 
adding, we preferred offering our supplications through them to praying 
through Christ. If this should not be accounted worship, it would be 
hard to shew that an act of worship ever was performed on earth.” 


The book concludes with the following truly eloquent apos- 
trophe :— 


** And now let us take a glance back upon our subject, and the 
position of England with reference to it. We think we have made it 
plain, that between the system of theology taught in Dr Pusey’s 
‘ Eirenicon,’ and the system taught in the canons of the Council of 
Trent, there is not so much as one point of substantial difference. 

‘«« Dr Pusey believes in apostolic succession, in seven sacraments, in 
the opus operatum, in the infallibility of the church, in the worship of 
God by images, in praying to saints, in the absolving power of the 
priest, in transubstantiation. In short, not a dogma is there enacted 
by the Council of Trent, and promulgated with anathema, but finds its 
echo in the pages of ‘ Eirenicon.’ Ritualism, then, is no system of 
ceremonies which terminate in themselves, and do not go beyond. 
Under each rite is a-hard, solid dogma ; and when you have put all 
these rites together, you find that they form that same array of dog- 
mata, that very system of religious superstition and ecclesiastical 
tyranny under which Europe groaned for so many centuries. In short, 
it is grim Popery that is returning upon us. Its iron visage is masked 
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and beautified, no doubt, by flowers, and all kinds of Pagan cosmetics ; 
but brush these things away, remove the paint, and the features of the 
old hag look out upon you, stern, unchanged as of old 

‘‘Further, Ritualism means a revolution. Religiously viewed, it 
implies a new church ; and politically viewed, it implies a new State. 
The laws and constitutions of England can no more stand with the 
politics of Ritualism than the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England can consist with its dogmas. It aims at setting up a theo- 
cracy; and the theocracy of Ritualism will reign with as absolute sway 
over the bodies and souls of men as ever did that of Rome. In fact, it 
is Rome over again. 

‘* Earnestly, and with much apparent meekness, is England en- 
treated to yield herself to the doctrines of Ritualism. The most 
consummate sophistry is now being employed to persuade her that 
these are the wholesome doctrines of her first Reformers, and that in 
espousing them she is’walking in the footsteps of her venerated fathers 
and martyrs, and that, could the ashes of Cranmer and Ridley be 
gathered up from the fire, and made to live a second time, these men 
would enrol themselves in the ranks of those who are marching so 
triumphantly onwards, and with the artillery of candles and crucifixes, 
of copes and chasubles, are driving before them the Protestant dark- 
ness which, for three centuries, has shrouded the realm of England. 
But history admonishes us that the argument of falsehood is apt of a 
sudden to transform itself into the argument of force, and that the 
syllogisms of the Romanist but pave the way for pikes to coerce men, 
and faggots to burn them. It requires no great power of vision to see, 
behind the twinkling tapers of the Ritualist, which occupy the fore- 
ground, the lurid blaze which was wont to light up Smithfield with a 
gloomy splendour in other days. Yes, the comedy now beginning in 
millinery and mosaics will have a tragedy for its ending; and a very 
dismal tragedy it will be. Unless the manhood and the Christianhood 
of our country rouse up itself, and that speedily, ‘ nothing,’ say we, in 
the words of Lord Shaftesbury, ‘ nothing but a miracle can save the 
Reformation in England.’ ” 


Upon the whole, we regard this as one of the happiest pro- 
ductions of Dr Wylie’s pen. In vigour of thought, in chaste 
and eloquent diction, it equals its predecessors ; while its com- 
prehensive range of topics, and its thorough scientific treatment 
of them, render it a standard work on the subject. 





Art. VI.—Scottish Prelacy after the Restoration. 


Ww proceed to implement the promise we gave in a pre- 
vious paper,* by exhibiting Scottish Prelacy according to 
the pattern contained in the Records of Dunblane. 





* See Art. IL, ‘‘ A Scottish Presbytery in the 17th century,” in our last 
number. 
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The ground we occupied in our former article, was to affirm 
the continuity of Presbytery from the Reformation till the 
Restoration. We shall endeavour to shew, in the present 
paper, that after the invasion by Prelacy, under Charles IL, 
the church remained “ unaffected in her identity, though under 
acloud, and in temporary captivity,” till the era of liberty 
emancipated her from bonds, and, at the same time, prove that 
the Erastian violence with which she was so long and cruelly 
assailed, never in reality succeeded in casting out the leaven 
of Presbytery so as to leave Prelacy in undisputed possession. 
There was once a great day of jubilee in a Scottish sea-port, 
by way of celebrating the gift of a public park to the town by 
one of its successful merchants. Among other signs of rejoic- 
ing, there was a huge balloon brought down from England to 
gratify sight-seers. The vast silken orb, partially inflated 
with gas, awaited the signal for an ascent; but as the wind 
blew seawards that day, the balloon was kept moored to the 
earth by heavy sandbags and ropes, and so flapped idly in the 
breeze, rather than be drifted into the German Ocean, to the 
dismay of all concerned. That was precisely the posture of 
Prelacy in Scotland from 1662 till 1688. The Erastian balloon 
which Sharp, as royal aéronaut, brought down, never was filled, 
and never rose free from the drag and dead weights, that 
encumbered it at its importation, into the clear blue heaven of 
popular acclaim ; never, during the dismal quarter of a century 
that Prelacy wore its titles, and sat in high places, and wielded 
the strength of the secular arm to crush all opposition, did it 
get room to exercise its vaunted prerogatives, or assume its 
vestments, or enforce its ritual. The plant was an exotic, and 
never took kindly with the soil. Presbytery was then by law 
conquered, but it never was subdued. Like the ice-cold and 
clay-coloured Arve that rushes from beneath a glacier, and 
mingles near Geneva with the lovely blue of the Rhone, threat- 
ening to pollute its noble torrent, so Prelacy met Presbytery, 
so they mingled. But just as the Rhone clears itself of the 
muddy current that intercepted its swift march, and pursues its 
course as beautiful as ever, so in due time Presbytery, after a 
darkening struggle, regains her old hue, and flows onwards in 
her high career, “a river of God full of water.’ Let us take 
up our position at the angle of incidence of the two streams. 
The first glimpse we get in the memorials before us of the 
approach of any disturbing element, is in the harvest month 
of September 1660, when the Presbytery of Dunblane “re- 
ceaved ane letter’ from the Presbyterie of Edinburgh, with 
printed copies of His Majesty’s letter, in reference to church 
government, not to be altered, qlk is ordained to be publicly 
read in all the congregations next Lord’s day, within the Pres- 
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bytery, for removing of mistakes and jealousies.” We know 
from Burnet and Baillie that Sharp wrote that deceptive docu- 
ment called “ His Majesty’s letter.” For six months he had 
been hanging on the skirts of the court in the pay of the poor 
Presbyterians of Scotland. And when he returned to Scotland 
with such a lullaby epistle in his hand, the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh “ gave him thanks and made a humble return to 
His Majesty, rejoicing that the warm beams of royal autho- 
rity were reaching even to us, and hailing the king as so 
tender a nursing father,’ words of homage which, when 
looked at in the light of the troubles that ensued, seemed as if 
framed on purpose to express the most scorching irony. We 
do not wonder to find the Presbytery of Dunblane so gladly 
welcoming a missive on which the metropolitan Presbytery 
had put its imprimatur, and which “ was so extremely hugged.” 
The quiet that followed was but the lull before the storm. 
Tokens of an approaching avatar of blood soon began to mani- 
fest themselves. “ Lex Rex,” and “ The Causes of God's wrath,” 
were burnt by the hands of the hangman of Edinburgh: the 
famous ship, with its eighty-five hogsheads of State papers, was 
lost at sea: the Scottish Parliament met on New Year’s Day 
of 1661, and bequeathed to the nation a frightful legacy of 
violence and oppression. When summer flowers were in the 
bloom, the maiden and the gibbet were at work in cutting off 
such signal champions of piety and patriotism as Argyle and 
James Guthrie. Wodrow mentions other “remarkables,” 
such as the return of the swans to Linlithgow Loch, the sprout- 
ing of a thistle beside the royal arms on the citadel of Perth, 
the obsequies of Montrose at Edinburgh, the celebration of the 
29th of May, and the burning of indigent old wives under the 
charge of witchcraft. 

There was no interruption of presbytery in Dunblane during 
the year 1661. In the west and south, synods had been dis- 
persed by violence, but it was the violence of mob law, and 
not by command of Council. The order for “discharging all 
ecclesiastical meetings in synods, presbyteries, and sessions, till 
authorised by archbishops and bishops,” was not issued till 
January 1662. Accordingly, we find the Presbytery of Dun- 
blane meeting on J5th January; “but in respect of the 
paucitie of the members present, and also in regard of the 
report (and not certain) to the presbytery of ane interruption 
of presbiteriall meiting : The presbytery did thairefore adjourne 
thaire meiting, untill such tyme as the moderator, with 
convenience, according to law, should give the breithreine adver- 
tisement.” Wodrow says that, “ piece by piece, all the presby- 
teries were deserted, save some few, very few, who subjected 
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to the prelates’ orders.”* It has been said “ that presbytery 
fell without the honour of a dissolution.” The true statement 
would be that presbytery never fell. There was no alternative 
submitted to the church, on which a clear and definite issue 
could be founded, and therefore the church was no party to 
the bartering of her birthrights for such a red mess as she got 
in exchange. What Wodrow says of presbytery meetings 
generally, “that it was some years after 1662, before the 
curates and inferior clergy were allowed to meet for the exer- 
cise of their gifts together,” is inapplicable to Dunblane. As 
we have seen above, the presbytery “adjourned” in the begin- 
ning of that year, and the adjournment lasted for a whole 
year. Meanwhile the four corner-stones of the new ecclesias- 
tical edifice were prepared in London, and consecrated in the 
venerable abbey of Westminster. Baillie informs us that the 
four prelates, Sharp, Hamilton, Fairfoul, and Leighton, “ staid 
some months longer than was expected, that they might be 
sufficiently instructed in the English way.” How they were 
conveyed to Edinburgh, and how one of the corner-stones slipt 
out of the State conveyance at Morpeth (Leighton, namely, 
who, as Burnet says, “was weary of them, and hated the 
appearance of vanity”); how they were received into the 
capital, and there communicated the virtue of consecration to 
other stones that the structure needed ; how they entered Par- 
liament, and grew to a mountain of strength that darkened 
the firmament, and sent forth fire and smoke, which continued 
its eruption for the next quarter of a century, we leave the 
historians to tell. After Parliament rose, the Council sat down 
in old Holyrood, and inaugurated its proceedings by an act 
anent diocesan assemblies. The preamble of the act declared 
‘‘ that the lords, archbishops, and bishops, have all this session 
of Parliament been engaged to attend the service thereof, and 
now are to repair to their respective sees, for exercising of the 
government and ordering the affairs of the church, according 
to that authority and jurisdiction which is settled upon them 
by the laws.” Then follows the proclamation for holding 
diocesan meetings in the dioceses of St Andrews, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Brechin, and Dunblane, “on the second 
Tuesday of October next,” the remaining sees to hold their 





* In October 1863, ‘‘ Mr John Lindsay, minr. at Kilchrenan in Argyle, 
was chosen by the congregation at Balquidder. The said Johne, present, 
interrogat anent his lowsing, declairit that thaire was no church judicatorie 
in these bounds, neither synod nor presbytery, qrfra he cd. have ane testi- 
moniall judiciallie, but produced ane act of transportabilitie, daite 6 June 
1660 at Inverary, and a letter from the Bishop of Dunblane, 23 Aug. 1663.” 


This was an exception. There are constant references to other presbyteries 
in the records of Dunblane. 
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conclaves on the third Tuesday, and all who refused to attend 
such meetings were to be held as seditious. 

The biographers, after Burnet, commonly dwell on the fact 
that Leighton chose Dunblane as his see because it was 
among the poorest, and that he refrained from using or accept- 
ing lordly titles, and seldom or never entered Parliament. 
According to the preamble of the Diocesan Act, it would seem 
that all the bishops “ attended service” in Parliament. But if 
Leighton did not take his seat there,* how did he fill up the 
four summer months subsequent to his arrival in Edinburgh ? 
Did he linger in the metropolis to see how the new religion 
throve in high places? Or did he at once repair to the ancient 
city of Dunblane, with which his name in all time coming was 
to be sacredly associated, and to which pilgrims from afar 
were to direct their steps, as if to pay their homage at his 
shrine? Did he approach his see as his prelatical brethren 
had entered the capital, “with lacqueys in purple running 
a-foot beside his carriage,” as Baillie informs us the pontiff 
Sharp had provided for himself before he quitted London ? 
Was it amid the blare of trumpets, and the wonder and awe 
of gaping crowds, that he paraded the streets of his cathedral 
city? Was his first act one of ejectment upon the presby- 
tian incumbent of the city and parish, a kind of first draft 
of the piece called “ Quitting the Manse,” two hundred years 
before Sir George Harvey had projected it upon the canvass ? 
Or rather, may we not suppose, that in keeping with his whole 
character, “from ostentation, and from weakness free,” he 
quietly walked from the wayside inn at Bridge of Allan, in 
the purple twilight of a summer’s eve, across the quaint old 
bridge which Bishop Dermoch had built, and up the narrow 
High Street, till he reached the old manse of Thomas Lindsay, 
where, as “a stranger in the Jand, and as a wayfaring man 
that turneth aside to tarry for a night,” he revealed his mis- 
sion, and the means he purposed to employ for its accomplish- 
ment? To such questions we get no response from the 
chronicles before us, as the presbytery stood adjourned from 
the beginning of the year. Now, however, that we have seen 
his arrival, we shall mark the steps of his progress as we find 
them traced in the minutes of synod and presbytery. 





* Leighton was sent by the Parliament to deal with the half-dozen, or 
more, ministers that were summoned from the west anent the oath of 
allegiance, and, as Wodrow tells, ‘‘ he used all his eloquence and art, but was 
entertained with solid arguments against the oath, and very free checks, and 
a charge of apostasy,” &c. We find from the records before us, that ‘‘ it was 
thought fitt be the synod, that the bishope would represent to the ensuing 
Parliament anent vagabonds and travellers upon the Lord’s Day, that the 
Parliament may provyde some remedie for curbeing of the samyne.” There 
are other evidences extant of his attending Parliament. 
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Leighton’s first synod convened on “September fiyfteene 
1662,” a whole month before the date fixed by the Council. The 
first minute runs thus :—* This day the synod of ye diocese 
of Dunblane, being meet, the bischope preached, and after 
sermon and prayer, the names were called, and very few being 
absent, off whom the most sent their excuses either by word 
or writt. The bischope propounded some few particulars, 
which, by the unanimous vote of ye synod, were approved and 
enacted. And because having noe farder to doe at this meiting, 
there was not ane clerk nominated. The bischope left with 
the brethren a note of the particulars, propounded and written 
with his owne hand, the true copie whereof is heir inserted as 
follows.”* The appointment of clerk took place at the second 
synod, “when two being listed, both readers and precentors, 
the one at Dunblane, the other at Kilmadock. Mr David 
Wilson, reader and schoolmaster at Dunblane, was chosen clerk 
by the vote of ye synod, and his dues appoynted as was for- 
merlie in custome.” It is to the care of this “reader and 
schoolmaster” we are indebted for the methodical register of 
the synod from 1662 till 1668. We cannot, in the limited 
space at our disposal, undertake to give an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the forty-three synods held in Dunblane, nineteen 
of which were under Leighton. A list of matters presented 
before the synods may serve to exemplify the nature of the 
proceedings :— 


‘“* Readers at kirks required to keep registers of baptism, and 
marriages ; visitations of kirks to be kept ; those chosen as elders and 
overseers of the several congregations to be understanding men, of 
good life, and free from known scandal; that none keep grammar 
and English schools without acquainting the Presbytery ; that every 
minister pay threttie pounds Scots, out of their thousand merks 
yearly, for the help of universities; that every kirk pay eighteen 
shillings Scots to the clerk of the synod at ilk meeting; that a Com- 
mittee be named at each synod, to think of overtures for advancing 
piety and repressing profaneness ; that moderators cause supply vacant 
kirks with preaching ; that ministers examine the people frequently 
throughout the year ; that prayer and family exercise be urged, whether 
in common or great men’s families ; to prevent tippling and drinking 
in all [ale] houses upon the Lord’s Day, the bell of the paroch church 
be rung about half ane hour, after afternoone’s sermone, and, if that 
they shalbe found in aile houses after ye said bell, these persons be 
censured by the minister and session : lykewise hyreing of servants on 
the Lord’s Day to be curbed. Ministers in all companies to abstain 
from drinking of healths themselves, and also discountenance and 
dissuade it in others; the people at meetings and feasts to absteene 





* The remainder of Leighton’s first charge will be found in Pearson’s edi- 
tion of Leighton (1855), vol. ii., p 652-3: and in West, vol. ii. p. 435, 
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from intemperance and profane jesting, and the too great liberty they 
take of indecent behaviour in their promiscuous dancings; that 
ministers in their preaching and prayer make people sensible of God's 
goodness in giving a good harvest, for ye most parte. Ministers in 
visiting to tak the elder of the quarter with him, and that elder to be 
exemplary in family worship himself; that they reprove and inhibit 
light conceited persons at night walkes where dead persons are. Days 
of solemn supplication before and of thanksgiving after 17th October, 
to be set apart in connection with harvest ; day of fasting and prayer 
before the communion ; reading of the Holie Scripture in Irish to 
those that hes the use of it, and in Inglish to those that hes the use 
of it.” 


In this list we have omitted those ordinances relative to 
public worship, as we shall have occasion to quote them here- 
after. We have gathered the materials just mentioned from 
Leighton‘s synods, there being nothing of general interest to 
be found in the remainder of the records. Perhaps our readers 
may like to be informed as to the posture of affairs among the 
brethren that were by law commanded to receive Robert 
Leighton as their chief. For one thing, although the terri- 
torial limits of the see of Dunblane were pretty extensive, 
stretching from Abernethy to Aberfoyle, and from Tulliallan 
to Monzie, there were only two presbyteries, Dunblane and 
Auchterader (then spelled Ochterarder), together with a few 
ministers in the bounds of Perth, those at St Madoes, Dron, 
and Abernethy, and the two ministers of Culross, in the Pres- 
bytery of Dunfermline, that constituted the entire synod. 
About thirty ministers altogether, with their congregations, 
had the alternative submitted to them of accepting or reject- 
ing Leighton as their prelate. In Wodrow’s lists of noncon- 
formists to Episcopacy, there occur the names of Andrew Rind, 
Tillicoultry ; John Forrest, Tulliallan, in the Presbytery of 
Dunblane ; George Murray, in Auchterarder; Alexander Pit- 
cairn, Dron; Robert Edmonstone and Matthew Fleming, 
Culross. According to this reckoning, six ministers, or one-fifth 
of the Synod of Dunblane, were nonconformists. So far as 
the Presbytery of Dunblane is concerned, we have full details 
furnished by the minutes of Synod and Presbytery, and, did 
space permit, we could prove that A. Rind, though absent 
from church courts, was not a dissenter. His biography, were 
it written, would doubtless form a curious chapter in ecclesias- 
tical literature. His name figures among the subscribers to 
Glasgow College in 1632, along with Sir George Stirling of 
Keir, and James Peirsonne, minister of Dunblane, Adam [Bel- 
lenden} Bishop of Dunblane, and Sir James Chisolme, of 
Cromlicks ; so that he was minister in the time of Charles L, 
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and took part in the strifes that grew out of Laud’s liturgy, 
and the famous Glasgow Assembly, and afterwards in the re- 
building of prelacy under Sharp. Rind was the oldest mem- 
ber of Dunblane Presbytery at the Restoration, and John 
Forrest was the youngest. Forrest never acknowledged the 
new order ; his last appearance in Presbytery being on 15th 
January 1662, when the “adjournment,” which lasted for a 
year, took place. 

With respect to the nonconformity of George Murray, 
minister at Foulis, we find from the Synod minutes that he 
had sent “ane letter to the bishope, acknowledging the pre- 
sent Government.” Like Rind, he was an old man, and such 
excuses occur, along with the names of Alexander Moncrieff 
of Abernethy, and Robert Friebairne of Gask, after his name, 
“on account of sicknes and extreme age.” Supply is granted 
to his pulpit in April 1670. There can be no doubt, from an 
instruction given “by the bishop and synod in 1644,” that 
the two ministers of Culross refused to conform. “It was re- 
commended to the brethren of the two presbiteries, with those 
few of their number or nearest neighbours [belonging to] this 
diocese, that com not to the presbitries nor synod, to endea- 
vour their satisfaction in what scruples they have ; the Pres- 
bytery of Dunblane to confer with John Forrest, and ye two 
ministers at Culross; the Presbytery of Ochterarder, with 
Alexander Pitcairn, Dron.” The most resolute of the noncom- 
formists was Alexander Pitcairn. A synodical deputation ex- 
cused itself in 1665 for not going to him, “because of the 
roughness of the winter weather, and several other impedi- 
ments.” It was not till Leighton’s successor came upon the 
field that he was constrained to quit. He is excused in 1678, 
along with several others, for absence from synod, “ because of 
their own seiknes, and partly because, of their bed-fellows.” 
But at the October synod, it is stated “that Mr Alexander 
Pitcairne’s absence having been these times many years by- 
gone connived at, he has begun of late (as they are informed), 
to do things more disorderly, such as the entertaining people 
of neighbour paroches at the administration of the Worl and 
sacraments, without testimonies of their proper pastors, which, 
if continued in, may prove of dangerous consequence to the 
order and peace of the church ; wherefore to prevent these 
evils, and the censure may be due to him for so doing, Mr A. 
Ireland, Fossoywhie, is to acquaint him of the dissatisfaction 
with these his practices, and exhort him to hold himself, 
within his own Charge, without doing anything grievous to his 
neighbour ministers.” The report made was to the effect that 
“what had given offence was done mostly without his know- 
ledge, and he promised for the future to be more watchful.” 
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Pitcairn continued to minister in Dron till 1682, when the 
Marquis of Athole got him ejected. Wodrow says he fled to 
Holland “till the Liberty, when he returned, and was made 
Provost of the Old College, in St Andrews, by King William.” 
It was not “the Old College,” but St Mary’s, or “the New 
College,” of which Pitcairn became Principal in 1693, an office 
held in earlier days by Andrew Melville and Samuel Ruther- 
ford, and now filled by Principal Tulloch. 

Such is the evidence furnished by the records of the actual 
non-conformity among the resident clergy of the see of Dun- 
blane, at Leighton’s accession. Our readers must not, how- 
ever, conclude that the rest of the ministers accepted the 
situation per saltum. The beautiful parish of Lecropt, 
“the lofty brow of ancient Keir,” lies at the distance of only 
two miles from Dunblane. Of that parish Andrew Barclay 
was minister, and for some months abstained from meeting 
with his brethren. It was not till May 1663 that “he shewed 
his reasons for former absence, and stated that he is now re- 
solved (as he is inclyned and informed), to keip for the future 
to the much hearting of the Presbytery, as forthcoming to 
their strengthening.” No doubt it was somewhat disconcerting 
that the nearest member to the seat of Presbytery, within 
sound of Leighton’s cathedral bells, should have vacillated for 
five months as to the course he intended to pursue. Another 
brother, Harry Livingstone, of Kippen, conformed in June 
1664, but he accounted for his absences by being in London, 
and not in health after his return, &c. 

That the Presbytery, as reconstituted, walked in the old 
paths, is evident from every page of its register. “The clerk 
is ordained to seik out all things in process not closit qlk were 
delayed, because of the interstice and stans of discipline.” 
In the work called “The Apology, or Vindication,” printed in 
1677, the writer speaks of scandals neglected, “except a few, 
and these in the meaner and lower degree of persons, overlooking 
all in the more opulent and great,” &. ‘This, doubtless, was 
the case in the western shires, from which the four hundred 
were extruded, and where the ignorant and vicious curates 
fleeced the flock. There was no such lack or partiality in the 
administration of discipline in Dunblane. At one presbytery, 
we find “Captain David Muschet, of Glassingall, and George 
Grabam, fear (younger), of Glennie,” arraigned for breaches 
of good behaviour; and so late as December 1680, “ Mr 
Alexander Peirson, of Kippenross, is cited three times” for a 
certain scandal. Throughout the entire period of Episcopacy, 
the presbyteries, sessions, and synods seem to have acted pre- 
cisely as they had done during the era of Presbytery that 
preceded. 
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We now advance to the examination of proof respecting the 
rise and progress of dissent within the diocese. On the 29th 
March 1665, the presbytery, “according to the custome of 
the kirk, considering the approach of the synod, appointed 
the brethren to be removed, in order to privie censure: all were 
approved in lyfe and doctrine. The last person removed was 
Mr Thomas Forrester (Kincardine), he, informing that there are 
some within the compass of his paroch, quho do no keip public 
ordinances, which, if permitted, may, in process of time, pre- 
juge his owne and the ministrie of his brethren; the presby- 
tery hes, therefore, thot fitt to recommend it to the minister, 
that he in his wysdome, sie for prevention of anything, that 
may tend to the prejudice of publick ordinances for the 
future, and mak report against the nixt day.” At the en- 
suing meeting Mr Forrester says, “that he did not as yet 
speak to the minister (who is laide asyde) creipt in, in his 
paroch of Kincardine. He is ordained to speak to him before 
next Lord’s Day, that he may frequent the church there.” 
Again and again this case comes up with “no report anent 
the quyet minister, in respect of the minister of the paroch his 
absence.” At length, on being questioned, Mr Forrester de- 
clares “that he spoke to him, but that he hes not comde to 
church as yet, and promises to make ane more full accompt, 
in order to him against the next day.” Leighton was present 
at the meeting of presbytery in January 1668,* when it was 
enacted “that none within the precincts of this presbytery 
shall detean any families or persons from having public ordi- 
nances on Sabboth days, or admit of any others at any tyme, 
to their family exercise, except their awne household. Bot 
that every person shall keip his paroch church, under hazard 
of church censure, as effeirs both to the person so doing and 
to his landlord.” The drift of this edict will be apparent from 
what follows :—“ Appoynts a copy hereof to be given be the 
hands of the clerk, Robert Caddell, to Mr Jon Law and his 
landlord, or left at their houses, withal to desyre the said Mr 
J. L. to come to church to hear public worship on the 
Sabbath days, at his paroch kirk of Kincardine. The whole 
brethren are appointed to read the synod acts against 
drunkenness, swearing, &c., in their respective congregations.” 
The nonconformist here named was minister of Campsie, 
and “outed” by the Council of Glasgow. He was accused in 
1674, of “going about baptising, administrating the Lord’s 





* He was translated to Glasgow in 1671, his last synod in Dunblane being 
on 10th October of that year. A year before this he was commendator of 
Glasgow. He seldom attended the meetings of presbytery, certainly not 
more than two dozen times during the entire decade of his Episcopate. 
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Supper, &c., in the parish of Kippen.” He, Hugh Smith, and 
others, had held a famous night communion in that parish. 
The council “ put him to the horn” in 1676, “for invading 
pulpits and ordaining persons to the ministry.” Some years 
after this he was seized and sent to the Bass. We shall trace 
a few additional notices of Mr Law in the records. The edict 
quoted above was left at his house, and another copy at his 
landlord’s, “themselves being absent.” Notwithstanding, Mr 
Law “came not to public ordinances.” The presbytery’s edict 
hurled at him was brutwm fulmen, so far as he regarded it. 
A new “course of redress” was adopted by the presbytery. 
“ Mr Forrester is recommended to take a convenient time to 
deal with him in a calm, prudent way, to come to the Word 
and not to keip public exercise on Sabbath days,” &. After 
all it is doubtful whether Mr Forrester felt the grievance of a 
nonconforming minister very deeply: for he is seriously re- 
buked himself, for frequent absences from presbytery, both in 
the beginning and end of the year 1668. The first reproof is 
called a serious rebuke; in the other case it is said “Mr 
T. F. enjoyned with all earnestness (after a brotherly but severe 
rebuke for so long delaying the Lord’s Supper [seven years], 
though he had right pungent reasons why he so prorogat to 
celebrate it), to have the same betwixt and next synod at furth- 
est, taking a convenient tyme.” The parishes of Kincardine 
and Kippen being contiguous to one another, seem at this 
period to have been rife with dissenters, and the very strong- 
holds of nonconformity, so that their curates (lucus a non 
lucendo) were in fact sinecures. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that Edward Blaw, of Kippen, should report that 
“he did prepare for the ‘sacrament, intimat it the Sabbath 
before, wes all in readiness against the day, but none came to 
receave tickets.”* Besides Law in Kincardine, mention is 
made of James Hutcheson in Kippen, as “ keiping some pri- 
vate meitings ; and various “ponderings and cognoscings are 
taken for a safe and solid course of redresse.” Three brethren 
are appointed to confer with Law, with full instructions how 
to deal with him. When the time comes for giving in their 
report they say that “they were diverted by necessary occa- 
sions that they could not be there.” Other two are then 





* Curious disputes about the beadleship of Kippen, to which James 
Ure “‘ pretended” hereditary claims occur in presbytery and synod records. 
In 1680, Ure is described in the synod minutes ‘‘ as a notorious separatist 
these many years bygone, an intollerable instigator of others to the same, a 
declared rebel, active in the late rebellion,” &c. &c. It was Ure of Shir, nm 
that defended the Bridge at Bothwell. See ‘‘M‘Crie’s lives of Veitch and 
Bryson,” ‘‘ Blackadder's Memoirs,” Kirkton ; Wodrow, book iii., chap. iv., 
vol. 2, p. 260. 
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appointed to go to him and require him, “ either to live peace- 
ably, keip ordinances, &c., other ways to withdraw and remove 
from the bounds of the presbytery, or be delated to the civill 
magistrat to tak order with him.” These also, somehow, slip 
through their commission ; when the minister of the parish 
and another receive commission to represent to him “ that, 
since it wes his owne choyse to remove upon advertisement, 
the brethren are sent to give him tymous notice, and missing 
him it shall suffice they report it to his wife, servant, or land- 
lord.” This time the delegates discharge their trust. But four 
months afterwards, we read that “ Mr Law continues to walk 
very disorderly, contravening all acts and appoyments, requir- 
ing him to live peaceably, that he preaches frequently, if not 
every Lord’s Day, to the withdrawing of many people from 
their own congregations and pastors, and so weakening their 
hands in their great work of the ministry ; therefore, it is the 
presbytery’s humble judgment (nothing else having been pre- 
vailed with him hitherto), that he be referred to the bishope, 
and he to take his owne way for a speedy remedy and redresse of 
the said disorder so tenaciously persisted in, as he may think 
fit.” 

This is the last glance we get of Mr John Law and his “ dis- 
orderly courses.” Neither synod nor presbytery record tells how 
Leighton disposed of him, Certainly nonconformity did not 
cease and determine within the bounds of Dunblane. The re- 
cords are burdened with lamentings over the frequency of 
conventicles, and withdrawing from ordinances “as daily in- 
creasing in several places through avowed preaching of some 
silenced ministers ; referring the samen to the synod, if twixt 
and then, course be not taken of them by those concerned in 
the proclamation, whom the dean is to inform.” Still later in 
the year 1670, 


‘¢ Several of the brethren regrating the frequent withdrawings of many 
of their parishioners from the public ordinances and worship within 
their owne parish kirk, and yet their requiring church benefite at 
their pleasure, without their being made sensible of that their error 
and separation: which the presbytery considering, &c., withal the 
laudable and religious Actes of Parliament, enjoyning good order under 
severest animadversions: moreover, how easily profane livers, under 
colourable visages and pretences, may slip into a contempt of the 
ministry and its due authority: and, finally, weighing how dangerous 
and neir it is to break the church’s uniformity and east all loose, if 
persons be tolerat to com and go and do as they list, and make use of 
their settled pastors in some cases of necessity, rejecting them in 
all things else: does, therefore, prohibit every minister within their 
precincts to marry any such person, man or woman, till first they 
compear before the presbytery, acknowledge their miscarriage, and 
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give assurance of future observance of good order, with certifica- 
tion of due censure to the contraveener in lyk manner as to bap- 
tisme,”’ &. 

This ordinance is repeated in a stricter form at the next meet- 
ing. These severe exactions, which the presbytery thought 
meet to make upon themselves, shew how feeble and ineffec- 
tual were the efforts they had used to keep back the rising tide 
of dissent. It has been generally supposed that Dunblane was 
as the land of Goshen, especially under Leighton’s rule, while 
other parts of Scotland were desolated as with the plagues 
of Egypt. And if meekness and forbearance could have 
commended Episcopacy, in the shorn garb in which Leighton 
represented it, there had been no necessity to quell the turbu- 
lence of opposition. But though the voice of Leighton was 
Jacob's, the hands which Prelacy put out were the rough hands 
of Esau; and the nation, unlike the blind, infirm patriarch, 
would not accept the savoury meat made ready for it, nor wel- 
come those that prepared it with a blessing. 

After Leighton left for Glasgow, Dunblane diocese was in 
the hands of the presbyters, subject to the approval of Sharp, 
during the vacancy of the bishopric. In August 1672, we 
learn “there was no exercise in regard the toun was taken up 
with an extraordinary emergence, and the people in arms in 
the churchyard ;” and in December, “the brethren dismissed 
gladly, yt Saddon’s stratagems on mankynd had not so far 
prevailed in these bounds this last month as to make ym 
any new work for this day in order to the quelling yr of.” 
Various references to Sharp occur at this period. In April 
1673, “a letter from the Archbishop of St Andrews, recom- 
mending Mr A. Williamson to tryalls for Tulliallan.” In 
June, he “presented a testimonie from his last residence 
from Glasgow, subscribed by Gilbert Burnet, Professor of 
Theology there, dated Glasgow, May 26. 1673, which is 
held sufficient.” The presentee had his presentation from 
Lord Kincardine, and after giving all his trials, his edict 
is appointed, “whenever he shall bring orders from the 
Archbishop of St Andrews therefore.” After his edict is 
served, “the presbytery recommends him for ordination to 
the archbishop of the see, and appoynts his admission for 
19th August, if he be ordeaned betwixt and then.” The 
words in italics are in another and evidently a later hand. 
Another allusion to Sharp occurs in the case of “ Robert 
Young, sometime schoolmaster in Alloa, presenting a presen- 
tation to Kippen, with license to preach, subscribed by my 
Lord St Andrews, and a recommendation from the metropoli- 
tan of St Andrews, in vacancy of the bishopric of Dunblane, to 
enter on trials, &c.” At length, James Ramsay was appointed 
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successor to Leighton.* The new bishop was presbyterian 
minister of Linlithgow at the Restoration; and as correspon- 
dent from the Synod of Lothian to that of Glasgow and Ayr, 
in April 1661, he aided the debate in favour of Sharp’s policy. 
He makes a conspicuous figure in the famous Carnival which 
was held at Linlithgow on 29th May 1662, when amid much 
nonsense, profanity, and debauchery, the new litany was sus- 
pended from a triumphal arch :— 


‘* From Covenanters with uplifted hands, 
From Remonstrators with associate bands, 
From such Committees as govern’d this nation, 
From Kirk Commissions and their Protestation, 
Good Lord, deliver us !” 


As an accession to the prelatic interest, Baillie tells us he was 
removed to Hamilton, that he might be Dean of Glasgow. In 
that post, he assisted Fairfoul and Burnet ; and along with 
Arthur Ross, “parson of Glasgow” (who grew up from small 
beginnings to be Archbishop of Glasgow and St Andrews), he 
helped to unfrock Burnet. Hence came Leighton vice Burnet, 
and hence came Ramsay vice Leighton. The records are 
crammed with a ponderous charge he made to the Synod, 
eulogising Leighton as “the last most reverend and pious 
bishop,” and as “ that holy and grave bishop, whose meekness 
was such as not to give you the check in plain and direct 
terms.” ‘ He sets about a reform of manners and morals, “ re- 
commending to sheriffs and justices of peace to appoint con- 
stables and officers to prevent travellers and carriers of loads 
and burdens to and from publique faires and mercates on the 
Lord’s day.” He wants “a plain and easy catechism” drawn 
up by four brethren. And he propounds a fellowship-meeting 
for fasting and prayer, “three brethren meeting in each other’s 
houses,” with minute prescriptions as to what they shall say 
and do. Altogether it appears as if, like James Aird of Torry, 
the new prelate of Dunblane was “ Leighton’s ape.” Leighton 
usually closed his Synod by exhorting the brethren “to have 
fervent charity among themselves.” Bishop Ramsay follows 
suit, and adds, “in order to disappoint one main design of 
Satan, which he presses so violently by the spirit of division 
which is come into this land, with great rage.” There isa ga 

in the Synod Register after April 1674 till October 1676, as 
is accounted for by the squabble Ramsay had with Sharp anent 
a National Synod. The letters that passed between St Andrews 





* A delinquent before the presbytery, 26th June 1672, is referred ‘to 
the nixt bishop and synod that sits.” The minute of presbytery for Septem- 
ber 17. 1673, has the name of Ramsay as present :—‘‘ Mr James Ramsay, the 
lately elected bishop of this diocess, being there also.” 
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and Dunblane, as given in Woodrow (Book II. chap. x.), are 
both edifying and diverting. Ramsay was ordered to the see 
of the Isles, but refused, and at length came to terms with Sharp. 
In the year 1677, when the Council was urging magistrates of 
royal burghs to crush conventicles,—and latterly let loose the 
Highland host on the Lowlands, like Italian brigands, plunder- 
ing, rioting, and killing as they went,—Bishop Ramsay in- 
structs two ministers “to learn what is the reason why the 
saltars keep the salt pans ganging so long upon the Lord’s 
day ;” and then the brethren of Dunblane are ordered “to bring 
in lists of disorderly persons in their parishes.” The dean, who 
was parish minister of Dunblane, and the ministers of Kil- 
madock and Lecropt all bring in lists, shewing, of course, that 
dissent was not merely on the threshold of the diocese, but 
inside the door; while some of the brethren in the Highlands 
report, “that their precincts are undisturbed by disorderlies.” 
That the bishop was agent and accessory to the Council in 
suppressing dissent, is evident from a minute of Nov. 1682, 
when a letter was sent to the Presbytery from Edinburgh by 
the bishop, requiring a list of “ disorderlies” to be sent to him 
forthwith. Before this, he had had sharp dealings with Alex. 
Pitcairn, and another of his clergy, William Spens of Glen- 
devon. Spens had been ordained after the Restoration, and 
attended the church courts for several years, but somehow came 
to think “that the present church government was not agree- 
able to Scripture rules ; and complained that persons within this 
church had broached afresh, and without notice and censure 
professed, preached, and propagated the pernicious tenets of 
Pelagianism, Arminianism, Latitudinarianism, and Popish 
errors, the dotage of Quakers and other enthusiasts.” The 
farther prosecution of this most interesting case is much too 
lengthy for our columns. Suffice it to say, that a committee 
was appointed to meet “22 May, year of God jaj vi® (in anno 
1000 + 600) seventie and nyne; which, after consultation, 
judged it very probable that the paper given in by Mr Spens 
was contrived and adhered to for advanceing some private 
interest against the peace and unity of this church; and 
that he was the more hardened therein by the late execrable 
murder of the Bp. of St Andrews,* and the expectation of a 
revolution to follow thereupon.” The committee, of which the 
bishop was a member, describes Spens as “so unruly and un- 





* Sharp suffered death on Magus Moor on Saturday, 3d May, three weeks 
before the Committee met. The wave of agitation which that event had 
caused in the public mind, may be seen in the apprehension expressed in 
the finding of the Committee. Sharp’s monument, in the town church of St 


Andrews, still stands ; a piece of land having been bequeathed to the church 
to provide the means of keeping it in repair. 
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reasonable a member, that they desired one of their number to 
pray for direction and assistance in so important an affair.” 
Spens was called in, and said that he had nothing farther to 
add. He was then removed, “and the bishop and committee 
unanimously voted deposition from the holy ministry.” He 
was called in again, and sentence intimated to him; “but 
that out of kindness to him, the intimation of this sentence at 
Glendevon was delayed till the 20th June, that he might upon 
repentance expect their favour. No sooner was the sentence 
intimated, but the said Mr Spens, with some signs of choler in 
his countenance, draws forth a paper, and gives it to the bp.” 
This paper is entitled, “ Mr William Spence, his Protestation 
against the Sentence of the Pretended Bp. and Synod of Dun- 
blane past against him.” From this protest, it appears he had 
been suspended by the Presbytery of Auchterarder before his 
deposition by the bishop and committee “ for witnessing against 
the dreadful increase of Popery and other gross corruptions, 
which either have already infested,or palpably threaten to infest, 
this church in her doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment.” What he had petitioned” for was, “the recovering of 
the purity and unity of the church.” His protest was “ against 
the sentence and the inflicters thereof,” 1. Because of its in- 
justice and severity ; 2. Its informality ; 3. Its unwarrantable 
nature, “the pretended bp. and pretended synod having obtruded 
themselves upon the courts of Jesus Christ,” &.; 4. Because 
the prelate and his committee had no just intrinsic power im- 
mediately derived from, and depending upon, Jesus Christ, 
&c. Accordingly, he concludes, that “the intlicters have hereby 
proclaimed themselves to be the patrons and abetters of the 
alleged corruptions, supplanters of the gospel, factors for Anti- 
christ, promoters of the powers of darkness, and enemies of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, from whom all good Christians ought 
in conscience to separate ; because of their maintaining and 
defending soul-murdering heresies, and then persecuting, with 
the greatest violence and rigour, any man who dare open his 
mouth for the truth of Christ. Sic subscribitur, Mr William 
Spence.” 

At this, the bishop and his committee were stunned. They 
call it “passion and railing,” and inform the protestor, that his 
paper is of such a strain that they will not adventure to give 
nim a return “till they have consulted more composedly than 


it seemed he had done in the drawing of it, though by the write 
it appeared not to be presently done.” The protestor is asked 
to retire for a little ; upon which he disowns their jurisdiction, 
“and so was going towards the church door. But the bp. 


ordered the beddal to carry him to the bailie’s house, and desire 
the bailie to keep him safely till he should find caution to 
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answer before any competent judicatory for the gross accusa- 
tion contained in sd. paper.” At the ensuing synod, Spens 
appeared and pleaded the act of indemnity, and again “ dis- 
owned their church authority.” He was allowed till next day 
at eight o’clock to recant; and three brethren were despatched 
to confer and deal with him. But he remained unmoveable in 
his position ; and when summoned next day, he “ compeared 
not.” Three admonitions are ordered to be given him by the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder, “and in respect he has no certain 
dwelling-place that is known, the admonition is to be made in 
the church, after the public exercise is ended.” A curious fact 
comes out in April 1680, on the report of the diligence of the 
Presbytery, to the effect “ that their kirk beddal had summoned 
Mr W. Spense, but that officer could not write, nor subscribe 
the excommunication.” The Synod’s beadle was thereupon 
ordered to go to the church door and call thrice for the refrac- 
tory member ; but his calls were no better than whistling for 
the wind. Six months afterwards, the sentence was ordered to 
be intimated from all the pulpits in the diocese, “ upon the 
first Lord’s day of January next” (1681), to the faithful execu- 
tion of which the Presbytery records bear witness. Such is a 
sample of the prelatical rule of Bishop Ramsay, in checking 
“liberty of prophesying” against prevalent errors. Is it worth 


Faas 6 that at the ensuing synod, in April, we find the term 


lordship for the first time applied to the prelate by the hand 
of the Synod clerk? At his accession, in 1673, the record 
runs, “ Heir beginneth the Synodicall Actes of James, by the 
mercie of God now Bishop of Dunblane.” Five years after- 
wards, he is first called “the Rt. reverend Bishope,” and three 
years after, “ His Lordship.” That he continued in his career 
of repression, till his translation to Ross in 1684, appears from 
the rigour with which he enforced the Test, “and delated as 
popish or fanatical withdrawers, all who did byde at home on 
the Lord’s day, or go to other parish kirks.” Having dis- 
charged his functions on this wise, Ramsay informs his Synod 
that he does not expect again to meet with them synodically ; 
and after prayer, he bids farewell to Dunblane. 

We cannot follow the footsteps of Robert Douglas, the third 
and last bishop, through the four years of his occupancy of the 
see. From Wodrow’s list, it would. appear that he was for 
two years Bishop of Brechin before coming to Dunblane. There 
is a lengthy charge given in the records for April 1686, in 
which he speaks of “ignorance and profanity abounding, and 
many dropping into error and heresie, atheism and apostasy.” 
His exhortations are earnest and practical. In speaking of 
the urgency of giving the Lord’s Supper at least once a year, 
he talks of the sin and scandal of denying, or being careless in 
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giving “that most comfortable soul-feast of the blessed body 
and blood,” words which sound somewhat like to one of the 
Five Articles of Perth, and which, being spoken under the 
shadow of the throne, then filled by a Papist, seem accommo- 
dating enough in their purport. Bishop Douglas was careful 
to recommend the observance of the 14th October, “ being the 
king’s birthday, according to the Act of Parliament,” just as 
his predecessors had sacredly observed the 29th May, “the 
heartie arrival of his Majesty the King,” Charles I]. Very 
frequent allusions to the keeping of the 29th May occur in the 
Presbytery deeds, though not in Leighton’s Synod minutes. 
The first time it was heard of in synod, was twenty years after 
the establishment of prelacy, when Ramsay, in October 1682, 
inquired whether the day was well observed? The Moderator 
of Auchterarder Presbytery said, “ it was observed by some, but 
worn out of date by others. The bp. enjoyned its careful ob- 
servance in all time coming.” Notwithstanding, there seems 
to have been some reluctance to perpetuate the memory of 
the 29th May, for the report in 1683, and again in 1684, is, 
“that the thanksgiving, without doubt, was observed for the 
king’s preservation, but not certain if all observed the 29th 
May.” The last record of the Synod bears date 3d April 1688, 
when the “bp. had a compendious discourse to the brethren, 
anent their holy calling, and concluded with prayer and singing 
of a psalm ; and so the Synod was dismissed at thistime.” In 
penning the last minute,* the clerk put down the date in the 
olden style, jajvi®, &c., but immediately dashed it out, and 
substituted 1688! A new era was dawning on the Church 
of Scotland, in which “all old things were to pass away.” 
The premonition of change was already felt, significant of 
the “removing of those things that are shaken, as of things 
that are made, that the things which could not be shaken 
might remain.” Vainly had Prelacy struggled with the 
national will, and the deep religious convictions and ex- 
periences of the people for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the struggle continued without abatement. Those 
“cross characters of an angry Providence,” which the meek- 
eyed Leighton had discovered at the outset, became more and 





* The last meeting of Presbytery under Episcopacy was on 2d October 
1688. The only minister present who had been ordained before the Restora- 
tion was George Schaw of Logie, who had got William Elphinstone as ‘‘ con- 
junct and helper.” ‘‘The Presbytery made choice of George Barclay, son of 
late minr. of Lecropt, as their bursar, at St Andrew’s College,” which was 
immediately announced to the bishop and Synod, and approved.” The Synod 
clerk attests the Presbytery record thus :—‘* At Dunblane, 2d Oct. 1688, qlk 
day this book being revysed, was approven.—Mr D. Wilson, Synod clerk,” 
from which it appears there was a farewell Synod in October, though no re- 
cord remains. 
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more “cross” as the hierarchy and their “subservients” per- 
sisted in thrusting it in the face of a reclaiming nation. A 
child of regal supremacy at its birth, a bantling of despotism, 
swaddled in soft raiment in kings’ houses, it grew up with the 
king’s evil deep-seated in its sickly frame, and at length died 
in its state-bed, when its royal nursing father could no longer 
keep it alive. That it remained to the last true to its parent- 
age, unlike that Moses, who, when come of age, “refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter,” is but too apparent 
from its dying sayings. The moderator of presbytery, in May 
1688, questions the brethren, “ Whether they have preached on 
the day of thanksgiving in relation to the queen’s conception, 
and read the proclamation against leasing-making ?” and in 
July he inquires, “Whether or not they have observed the 
thanksgiving day for the Stewart of Scotland, his birth, con- 
forme to the council their order sent unto them by their 
ordinarie for that effect?” and they “unanimously answer 
affirmatively.” At the same diet, one “Mary M‘Claran did 
compear in sacco for her trelapse, &c., and upon her bare 
knees, having made open confession, &c., is referred back to 
minister and session, to satisfie in repentance and penaltie.” 
Here we have the austere rigour of Rome creeping out in the 
penance of a delinquent, and the abject servility of the clergy 
in vending and canonising the royal imposture respecting the 
succession to the crown. Such a sham religion could not 
thrive when confronted with the true ecclesia renitente ac re- 
clamante, and no powers external could deliver it from death. 
It was no better than the teraphim “ which Michal laid in 
the bed with a pillow of goats’ hair for its bolster, and covered 
with a cloth:” when the messengers came to bring up the 
sickling, would-be aspirant to national homage that it might 
be slain, “ behold there was an image in the bed, with a pillow 
of goats’ hair for its bolster.” Even so at the glorious Revolu- 
tion, the removal of the mockery of prelacy was but as the 
tossing out of pillows and bolsters that had for a time served 
the deception of a living presence. But for the shadow of a 
bishop in and out of Parliament, a mere “tulchan” still, and 
the fire and sword with which the land was wasted, the Church 
of Scotland in her government, discipline and worship, con- 
tinued as aforetime. 

To conclude, the following facts appear to be clearly made 
out from the manuscripts now before us :—First, that during 
Leighton’s administration, the form of presbyteries was kept up 
unaltered, the moderator presiding as before, while the bishop 
sat in court and gave his counsel with the rest of the brethren ; 
secondly, that the constitution of the church courts remained 
unchanged, elders, and even heritors, being constituent mem- 
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bers of session and presbyteries ; thirdly, that ordinations were 
conducted as before by the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery, the bishop taking part as one of the brethren; and 
fourthly, that the public worship was conducted exactly as 
before, without service books or liturgy, and not in the pomp- 
ous ritual of the Anglican Church, as has been absurdly 
represented by various writers. 

That there were slight modifications in the matter of ordi 
nation, under Leighton’s successors, we grant ; but these never, 
in the smallest degree, touched the worship or discipline of the 
church.* W. 





Art. VIl.—Hammerich’s Ancient Church. 


Den Kristne Kirkes Historie. Férste Bind. Oldtidskirken. Af F. Hamuenicn, 
Kjébenhayn, 1868. (The History of the Christian Church. First 
or The Ancient Church. By F. Hamwericu., Copenhagen, 
868.) 


7 recently published work by Professor Hammerich, to 

which we now wish to direct the attention of our readers, 
forms a most important contribution to the historical litera- 
ture of the period. Its author is Professor of Church History 
in the University of Copenhagen, and the various produc- 
tions of his pen take high rank in the estimation of all men 
of thought and learning throughout the north of Europe. 
We have ourselves, on two or three former occasions, referred 
in the pages of this Review, to certain of his more notable 
recent works, and communicated some knowledge of their 
contents, as for example, his ‘‘ St. Birgitta,” and his ‘ Life 
of Archbishop Anders Sunesen;” and we are glad, there- 
fore, to find that he has now given to the world a large and 
elaborate treatise on a theme to which, we believe, he is 
specially fitted to do ample justice, the general history, 
namely, of the Church of Christ. There are at least two 
peculiar qualifications which Professor Hammerich possesses 
for so important a task. The first is his capacity of exten- 
sive and unwearied research; he remains satisfied with no 
mere superficial inquiry, but goes direct in every case, to 





* Under these heads our contributor has given ample extracts in con- 
firmation of his statements from the MS. authorities before him, which, 
to our regret, the crowded state of our pages compels us to omit. —Ep. B. é 
F. E. Review. 
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the original sources, and not content with eyen this, exhibits 
a singular sagacity—characteristic rather of the German 
than the Scandinavian intellect—in unearthing fresh mate- 
rials, and rendering them available for the great purpose he 
has in view. The second is the pictorial grace and charm 
of his style ; in reading his pages you actually feel as if you 
were perusing a romance, and yet, the whole time, you are 
sure that the stern, solid realities are there, just as you 
find them in the most plain, dry, matter-of-fact church 
history that was ever written. For, although his language 
effloresces not seldom into a pictorialism which rivals in 
its riches that of one who, in this department, is facile princeps, 
—we mean the French historian Michelet,—Professor Ham- 
merich cautiously abstains from sacrificing the useful to the 
ornamental, the real to the ideal; he refuses to give up the 
slightest iota of historical truth in order that he may paint 
a livelier picture, or more harmoniously round a paragraph ; 
and so we both confidingly and thankfully accept his ser- 
vices as those of a safe as well as pleasant guide. 

But it may be asked, Wherefore a new church history at 
all? Have we not abundance and superabundance of such 
works already? Does not the fertile German press teem 
with innumerable treatises on the subject ? and are not many 
of those treatises now presented to us in an English dress, 
so that even readers who are ignorant of the originals may 
easily profit by their study? ‘* Without doubt,” is our 
answer; and yet, in spite of facts thus plain and obvious, 
there is still sufficient room left for an additional contribu- 
tion to the history of the Christian Church. We are con- 
vinced that we speak the sentiments of a large number of 
German scholars in Britain, when we affirm that, with all 
their high and incontestable merits, there are many sad de- 
fects that cleave to even the best efforts of the church his- 
torians of Germany. Some of their own most distinguished 
compeers, such as Bunsen, Hase, and Ebrard, have been 
clear-sighted enough to mark, in certain matters, these de- 
fects, and impartial enough to utter a word of warning against 
them; but hitherto, it must be confessed, altogether, or 
nearly altogether, in vain. We cheerfully pay our meed of 
honour to the enormous and unexampled learning of the 
German Church historians, and we heartily thank them for 
the valuable stores of material which they have by its means 
placed conveniently within our grasp ; but in various other 
respects we are reluctantly compelled to find fault with their 
literary labours. For instance, their works are greatly 
vitiated by a narrow-minded conception of what church his- 
tory really is,—a matter of world-wide import, and not con- 
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fined within the comparatively limited boundary-line of the 
German fatherland. Hagenbach has written a book entitled 
‘“‘ Kirchengeschichte des 18ten und 19ten Jahrhunderts ” 
(Church History of the 18th and 19th centuries) ; and four 
hundred pages of the second part of the work are occupied 
with a description of modern German Protestantism, while 
twenty-four pages, on the contrary, are all that the author 
deems sufficient for the treatment of the contemporaneous 
Protestantism of Scandinavia, France, and England! And 
so in many other German manuals of church history. 
Where English and northern matters are referred to, which 
is by no means often, they are summarily included under 
the one common title, ‘‘German.” Now, surely church 
history is as wide as world history, and should be contem- 
plated in its broadest, most cosmopolitan aspects. Again, 
the philosophical genius has been developed in Germany at 
the expense of the historical. There is, no doubt, much in 
system ; but with the Germans, unluckily, it is everything. 
Theoretically, indeed, they are well aware that Christianity 
is, beyond all else, a vital force, a living power ; but the inter- 
est for life is lacking, and equally the eye to discover it, where, 
throughout the various branches of the Christian church, it 
ever surges to and froin manifold opulence and in perfect 
freedom. So, characteristically enough, Christianity with 
the Germans is rather Anstalt than Leben, rather an estab- 
lished institution than a vital existence; and, by necessary 
consequence, their church histories are not so much in- 
vestigations into the spiritual dynamics of that existence, as 
architectural discussions (if we may so speak) on the ex- 
ternal edifice which it inhabits. The want of true historical 
genius among the Germans is further exhibited in their pain- 
fully systematic division and subdivision of the subjects 
which they treat, division and subdivision carried out almost 
ad infinitum, and utterly bewildering to any reader of ordi- 
nary, or even extraordinary, intelligence. The true church 
historian must unquestionably be a systematiser; but to 
run riot in endless detail and sub-detail, is to bleach the 
life-hues out of history, and at last to rob it of its flesh and 
blood, and transform it toa ghastly skeleton. What can 
we learn in such circumstances but mere facts, and these 
facts of the driest, dreariest kind imaginable? Kurtz, in 
his manual, gives us thirty-six lines about Basilides, only 
thirty-three about Origen, and only five about Ireneus ; but 
can these few lines teach us anything of the men, of their 
inner life, of their springs of action, of their significance in 
the church’s annals? We reverence, we répeat, the Ger- 
mans for their vast learning and the various admirable quali- 
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ties of their works ; but to style their writings models of true 
church history, is to betray gross ignorance of the entire 
subject. 

Now, from these radical defects the new publication of Pro- 
fessor Hammerich is, it appears to us, very largely free. We 
say nothing, indeed, of the first, the German tendency to 
subordinate everything else to the all-absorbing theme of 
the Fatherland and its concerns, because it is only in more 
modern times that such a tendency can find scope for its 
development, and the volume we at present notice simply 
contains the history of the ancient church. But the author’s 
profound and keen historical sense, which is a distinguish- 
ing feature of the Scandinavian, as it is of the English. in- 
tellect, and which is so different from the philosophic sense 
of the Germans, saves him from the fatal error of confound- 
ing Leben with Anstalt, the dynamics of Christianity with 
its outward form ; and the earnestness of his efforts to track 
and seize the inner life of the Christian faith, as externally 
embodied in the annals of the early church, stamps a strong 
individuality on his treatise, which, from the commencing 
page, arrests and holds captive the reader. He has given 
us, not the blanched shape of history, not its poor and flesh- 
less skeleton, but a healthy and glowing form, in which 
there pulses the life-blood of an ever-fresh spiritual exist- 
ence. Nor, while his work is in its grand outline care- 
fully systematic, does he exhaust our pee by the in- 
numerable divisions and subdivisions of the Germans; we 
lose ourselves in no labyrinth of minute and often trivial 
details ; but, although perfectly conscious of, and conducted 
by, a great general plan, we feel unconstrained, in any rigid 
and painful fashion, by its guidance. That there are de- 
fects, and some of them of no light character, in Professor 
Hammerich’s work, we are far from attempting to deny. 
We shall possibly have occasion to refer to them in the suc- 
ceeding pages ; but, on the whole, we may repeat that his 
treatise is an invaluable accession to the noble and import- 
ant branch of ecclesiastical literature with which it stands 
related. 

The introductory portion of the present volume, a review 
of the state of the Jewish and heathen world at the period 
of the church’s earliest commencement, is one of the most 
compressed, yet, at the same time, most satisfying sum- 
maries which we remember to have perused. We quote the 
following :— 


“‘ To the Jewish people the Lord had revealed Himself ; the heathen 
nations, the people of nature, He suffered, on the other hand, ‘ to walk 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXVIIL. I 
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in their own ways, nevertheless, He left not Himself without witness.’ 
‘ He would shew them,’ said the early Christians, ‘ what they could 
by their own power achieve.’ They were given up to the darkness of their 
own mind. Truth and falsehood met, and were strangely amalgamated 
within them ; and over them hell-born influences obtained dominion. 
By the necessity of a natural law, mythology was elaborated ; traces at 
first of the original revelation are partly visible, but swallowed up in 
polytheism at last. They form for themselves gods after their own 
heart, each people in its individual fashion,—the glowing, contempla- 
tive Oriental, lost in the infinite All, the gloomy Egyptian, the cold 
Roman, the voluptuous Greek ; and the sun and stars, the forces of 
nature and the soul, the characteristics of each separate nationality, 
are deified. But in none of these mythologies, these wildly-luxuriant 
religions, is there a line of demarcation drawn between the Creator and 
the creature ; no, the gulf is filled up, God and the world coalesce 
in immediate pantheistic unity, and over all tyrannises Fatum, the 
blind destiny. ‘Scarcely a thought of law, and of the holy and the 
just ; no true sentiment of sin, and, therefore, no hope of reconcilia- 
tion and redemption. The conception of a fature life draws its 
images from the grave, or consoles humanity with annihilation, with 
absorption in the boundless universe, as the drop disappears in the 
ocean. The deities are rather invoked that their worshippers may 
be happy in the present world than that they may become purer and 
better beings, while a deep cleft separates the priest, with his esoteric 
wisdom, from the simple-minded multitude. At last the ‘ immortal 
gods ’ decay, belief in their omnipotence begins to disappear, the in- 
fallible oracles are silent. Later generations immerse themselves in 
‘ mysteries,’ or wend their doubtful course to philosophy, that they 
may discover the solution of the problem of existence. But the re- 
sources of superstition and infidelity are alike exhausted, and the 
problem remains unsolved. 

‘* How marvellously had not God endowed many of the peoples— 
none more so than the Greeks! They exerted all their faculties to 
attain the noblest possession which man in his unregenerate state can 
know,—a life, namely, of many-sided culture. Civic liberty, the 
bloom of art, free and lofty wisdom, here sought and found develop- 
ment, along with philosophy and history, in a xadox ’ayadia, a pleni- 
tude of the beautiful, which has never since been witnessed ; before it 
they fell prostrate and adored. In Rome, on the other hand, duty 
and the state became religion, and temples were reared for ‘ Roma,’ 
‘ Justitia,’ ‘ Concordia,’ and all the civic virtues. But neither science, 
nor art, nor state, can bring salvation to mankind. 

‘‘ And in the midst of the life of culture, what revolting brutality! 
The idea of the personal worth of man is lost, so that all talk about 
humanity is nothing but words, at random uttered. The far more 
numerous portion of the people, the slaves, are things, not persons ; 
domestic life has lost its purity; the female sex stand so low among 
the Orientals, among the Greeks even, that Plato can view them as 
common property ; the stranger (hosts) is, as such, already an enemy 
or barbarian. And at last the iron hand of despotism crushes all that 
is yet free and noble, and of national value. 
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** Twilight memories from primeval ages of a -time of restoration 
and renewal which should some time dawn, and of the call of mankind 
to become the master of creation, have been completely perverted in 
the protracted service of sin and death. What was foretold as future 
is seen as if it were already there. The human race was already 
saved, the human race was already blessed as the gods, and should 
enjoy its blessedness. And so it revelled in sinful pleasure, until con- 
secrated voluptuousness and consecrated cruelty became the very 
climax of idolatry, and the final remnants of moral life were smitten 
by a plague. Corruption grows monstrous in its magnitude ; it 
advances, bound by bound, with each succeeding generation. The 
heathen himself feels it, he has already felt it, before it went so far ; 
the age of gold, says the prophetic myth, is followed by the age of 
silver, of copper and of iron. That age of iron has come, all natural 
possibilities are utterly exhausted, and heathendom terminates in joy- 
lessness, life-weariness, DESPAIR. ‘ From heaven are fallen the sons 
of the morning,’ the ideal is lost, all seems at an end. That is the 
doom which the world’s judgment has loudly uttered. 

‘“‘ Yet even among the heathen the Lord has not left Himself with- 
out a testimony; His majesty is known by His works, and in all hearts 
He has written the law of conscience. The ancient fathers spoke pro- 
foundly concerning ‘ the Word, disseminated like seed-corn through 
the whole earth’ (Aéyos omeguarimic) ; and the saying is true, as it is 
profound. Many treasures of memory and of hope did the ‘ prodigal 
son’ carry away with him as an inalienable heritage; traditions of 
creation, the paradisal age, the deluge,—forebodings, only indeed here 
and there emerging to view, faint, obscure forebodings of a Provi- 
dence, of immortality, of a palingenesis, that should restore to all things 
their long-lost glory. Such presentiments, which were not forgotten 
by all the heathen, are stars in the universal night. The sacrificial 
idea itself, seen in its most hideously distorted shape, where human 
beings were the victims, loudly and mightily presages Golgotha. The 
gods reveal themselves on earth in human form,—a conception of the 
unity of deity and man is thus existent ; and mythology knows both 
a pantheistic trinity, and a battle between the kingdoms of light and 
darkness. Among the Persians we can even trace some dim anticipation 
of a coming Saviour. But these ideas all evolve themselves in per- 
verted shape ; they blossom prematurely, as if forced into hot-house life, 
in the sinfully-dreaming and nature-enthralled human consciousness. 
Yet still the words of Paul are true: there is here the seeking after 
the unknown God, and the dimly-longing search is mythologic pro- 
pmeny. . « « « . + From two or three different 
directions, moreover, i in the ‘natural development of heathenism, did 
the Lord wonderfully prepare the way for its redemption. In the 
light of prophecy, the world’s great empires seem always a new attempt 
to build the Tower of Babel ; and yet this very attempt must become 
God's handmaid. ‘I'he Romans had established such an empire, when 
‘they conquered the world like savages, and ruled it like statesmen.’ 
That realm, in which the eagle tore asunder the heart of so many 
@ people, was, as Daniel predicts, composed of iron and clay, simul- 
taneously strong and feeble. As yet, however, it held fast all the 
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lands of the Mediterranean, from Euphrates to Gibraltar; its boun- 
daries were the German forests, the Persian mountains, and the 
deserts of Arabia and Africa. ‘ Orontes had its issue in the Tiber.’ 
It was rich and well cultivated, intersected by spacious roads, replete 
with flourishing cities, and in it the entire civilised world was gathered 
to a colossal unity, which must exert a favouring influence on the 
propagation of the gospel. 

‘* And, as at the birth of Christ, there was one kingdom, so there 
was also one language, the Greek. In the employment of it Hellenes 
met with Romans, barbarian nations and the Jews scattered among 
many lands. It belongs to the noblest languages, able to express the 
spirit’s loftiest flights and the heart’s profoundest emotions, especially 
after it was fecundated by the Hellenistic Jews. So it became the 
language of the Apostles and the New Testament. The lively inter- 
communion of the nations was favourable for cultivation, reading was 
general, and books, which the slaves wrote to dictation, were reason- 
able in price. Moreover, in the classical literature, its philosophy, 
poetry, and history, there were found ideal forms for the development 
of intellectual life, which Christianity could to itself appropriate. 

‘« Thus had the Lord in His wisdom guided all ; He never forsakes 
the work that is His. The human race had diametrically opposed 
Hin, it had piled mountain upon mountain to hinder Him to redeem ; 
it had done so generation after generation. But, hidden from the 
view of mankind, He passed on, through the darkness of the ages, in 
the midst of His rebellious foes; all that was to stop His progress 
must, on the contrary, advance it. Salvation was prepared for man, 
and man was prepared for salvation, and through the wilderness both 
of Judaism and heathenism there resounded the Baptist-voice,— 
‘ Prepare the way of the Lord!’’ And the voice was heard, if only 
by a feeble number. Judaism, in its essential features, expires with 
John the Baptist, with Simeon and Anna, the holy family, the 
apostles and disciples of the Lord, yea, with the Lord Himself. 
But the deepest longings of the heathen world find utterance in the 
eastern magi, who greet the king of the Jews, in the woman of Canaan, 
and the Roman centurion, in the ery, ‘Lord, thou Son of David, 
have mercy on us!’ The preparatory economy of Jehovah was thus 
brought to a conclusion, the fulness of the times had come, God's 
kingdom was at hand.” 


We make no apology for the quotation of this long extract, 
because the language in which it is clothed is not merely 
eloquent, and, as such, affording appropriate illustration of 
the style of the author, but the sentiments and opinions 
embodied in it are worthy of all attentive consideration. 
They are broad and liberal, although essentially orthodox, 
—as, indeed, the whole work is in the main orthodox, 
written from the stand-point of the Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church. ‘In the main,” we repeat; for it may be well 
that we should now advert to a circumstance which requires 
to be borne in mind by every one who desires to understand 
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aright the more recent historical works of Professor Ham- 
merich. A Danish ecclesiastical periodical, the Kirkeligt 
Maanedsblad (Monthly Church Paper), says, we observe, in 
an otherwise eulogistic notice of the present volume, that 
“the author’s Grundtvigian opinions are in some portions of 
it too perceptible.” It is to this point we are referring,— 
the fact that Hammerich is a decided supporter of the 
theological theory which is so largely prevalent in the Danish 
Church, and which is called Grundtvigianism. Briefly, that 
theory is as follows: Bishop Grundtvig, deservedly illus- 
trious in Scandinavian literature as a theologian, poet, and 
historian, promulgated, a number of years ago, the strange 
idea, that there was a distinction to be drawn between what 
he termed the “living word” and the letter of the Scrip- 
tures,—the former comprising the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the short New Testament formulas re- 
lating to baptism and the sacrament of the Supper. Ac- 
cording to him, this “living word” is all-important; here 
we have the true vitalising utterances of Christ; and it is 
in the light of such utterances that we are to examine and 
contemplate the whole of what is, properly speaking, the 
“written”? word of God. In short, the New Testament 
Scriptures are, in one sense, subordinate to the aforesaid 
‘‘ living word,” inasmuch as they are just a commentary on 
it, and exist for the purpose of illustrating its meaning.* 
This singular theory, which, obviously to no small extent, 
conflicts with the great Protestant dogma of the complete 
supremacy of the Scriptures, has many advocates in the 
Danish church; and it should, in common fairness, be added 
that its supporters are among the most pious, zealous, and 
energetic clergymen to be found at the present day in 
Denmark. Now, it is undoubtedly true that in some pas- 
sages of the work before us, we discern pretty evident traces 
of the author’s Grundtvigian leanings, but at the same time, 
those passages are few and far between, and do not affect, 
in the slightest degree, the general tone and spirit of the 
book. Perhaps the most prominent of such passages is the 
following, in which the writer treats of ‘‘ Oral Traditions.” 
He says :— 


‘* The time of the apostles is the time of inspiration, and there is 
more than a difference of degree, there is a difference of kind, between 
the working of the Spirit then, and during all subsequent periods. 
To the apostolic doctrine, in whatever concerns our salvation, we un- 





* For a more detailed — of the yee ay theory, the reader is 
referred to the Article, ‘‘Church Life in Denmark,” in the B. and F. E, 
Review for January 1864. 
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conditionally submit ourselves, and for its truth would peril our exist- 
ence. It was communicated to the church partly by word and partly 
by writing ; and believers were admonished to hold fast these com- 
munications both in word and letter (2 Thess. ii. 15); ‘‘ Faith cometh 
by hearing” (Rom. x. 17). The books of the New Testament were 
either as yet partially unwritten, or not collected and properly known 
by Christians, and consequently oral communications, the ‘ doctrine 
of the apostles,’ must carry with them the greater importance. We 
can imagine what a power they would exert when imparted by 
credible witnesses, with what life they would root themselves in the 
churches, and with what fidelity they would be fostered by a genera- 
tion which had not, as yet, through reading, forgotten how to hear and 
to preserve in memory, the sayings of the Lord and His apostles, and 
the narratives of those wondrous things which had occurred during His 
life, as well as immediately after the first founding of the church,— 
such were the pivots round which the oral communications would 
revolve. But they could not all possess the same value. What was 
most closely connected with the church and its institutions necessarily 
assumes the larger bulk, and takes up a position in the centre, 
namely, the baptismal vow and the words of baptism, the words of the 
Lord’s Supper, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Lord’s benediction. This 
is recognised, too, in our own day, and it is only about the originality 
of the baptismal vow that there have been doubts entertained, doubts 
many and strong, by theologians. Nevertheless, we must, with 
Ireneus and Tertullian, continue to hold by this true tradition ; it 
breathes all the lofty simplicity of the ancient age, and in its apostolic 


symbol, we have the sole symbol of faith, while all the others are 
symbols of doctrine.” 


Now, whatever we may think of the utter indefensibility 
of attempting to rear the Grundtvigian system on a founda- 
tion so slender as the above passage, which is the most 
salient Grundtvigian paragraph in the volume, we can well 
afford to estimate such statements at their proper worth, or 
even to overlook them altogether, without detriment to 
our cordial appreciation of by far the larger portion of the 
work. The defective transition-theology of Schleiermacher 
in no way materially injures his ‘“ History of the Church ” 
(a book, we may take the opportunity of stating, which has 
received less attention than it merits), and so the Grundt- 
vigian principles of Hammerich cannot be said to vitiate, in 
any perceptible degree, the treatise we are now reviewing. 

Rather would we feel inclined to break a friendly lance 
with our author concerning another subject,—the subject of 
** Apostolical Succession.” We are glad, indeed, to find 
that, in common with the great German ecclesiastical 
historians, he clearly discovers Presbyterianism in the 
apostolic organisation of the church. He points out the 
perfect identity of xgsoS8iregr and éxoxoru, which is, of course, 
tantamount to the recognition of the Presbyterian as the 
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earliest form of church government. Nor:do we know that 
we greatly disagree with him, when he assigns a very early 
origin to the substitution of the Episcopal, or, speaking 
more correctly, Prelatical system, for the preceding Presby- 
terian. Though ourselves Presbyterians, we are disposed 
to think that the “‘ Bishop” emerged to view at a period in 
the history of the early church, somewhat prior to that 
which is assigned by not a few Presbyterian writers. But 
we confess that we are surprised at the hesitating manner 
in which Professor Hammerich permits himself to speak of 
apostolical succession. ‘‘Is episcopal consecration,” he 
asks, ‘‘ a peculiar kind of consecration, is there an apostoli- 
cal descent (successio apostolica), has the bishop alone right 
to consecrate other clergy, and impart the Holy Spirit, (the 
later Confirmation)? That is a hotly-contested point; and 
the Anglican and Romish view of it finds its witnesses 
and also its opponents in the ancient church.” Finally, he 
comes to the conclusion that “‘ the whole matter is exceed- 
ingly intricate, and scarcely admits of any historical de- 
cision.” To us, on the other hand, it is plain as noon-day 
that the ancient fathers never dreamed of “ apostolical 
succession” in the sense attached to the term by High 
Church historians anddivines. It was an unbroken succes- 
sion of bishops in the same see from the time of the apostles 
which they meant, and not the transmission of a mysterious 
apostolic virtue through episcopal ordination from one 
bishop to his follower in office. Can it be that Professor 
Hammerich’s Grundtvigian tendencies have here caused his 
trumpet to give forth an uncertain sound? Surely of all 
men the Danish clergy should be among the last to deal 
in any tender way with the figment of apostolical succession. 
For, as the line of apostolical ancestry was ruthlessly 
broken in Denmark ai the Reformation, when Bugenhagen 
reorganised the Danish Church on virtually Presbyterian 
principles,—appointing, not bishops, but superintendents,—it 
follows, as a necessary consequence, that the Tractarians, like 
the Romanists, unchurch at the present moment the whole 
of the Danish clergy, and condemn them to herd with us luck- 
less Presbyterians beyond the pale of Christian ordinances 
altogether. Such a consideration should, we fancy, have 
given a far keener point to Professor Hammerich’s remarks 
on the subject. But we gladly pass from fault-finding to the 
more congenial task of praise. 

With much satisfaction we have perused our author’s 
account of Gnosticism, and the troubles which were its 
melancholy results. Safely steering his way between Nean- 
der’s verbosity, and Gieseler’s undue compression, he gives 
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us, in the compass of a very few pages, an exceedingly 
lucid description of the origin, character, and progress of 
that singular heresy which, even in the apostolic age, was 
beginning to blend the fantastic imaginings of the Oriental 
world with the pure spirit of the gospel. The genesis and 
growth of Gnosticism form a strange chapter in the history 
of human error. In all ages the Gnostic element,—so 
fatal to the true simplicity of the Christian faith,—has 
possessed attractions for a certain class of mind; and we 
may indicate, as perhaps its most striking recent represen- 
tative, the Swedish poet Stagnelius,—a sort of Scandinavian 
Shelley,—some of whose poems are among the most beauti- 
ful in the literature of the north of Europe, and who, strange 
phenomenon, was really at heart a full-blown ancient 
Gnostic, amid the ripe civilisation of the nineteenth century. 

Christian archeology, a department unduly neglected by 
many church historians, has considerable attention paid 
to it by Professor Hammerich, and the various passages in 
which he treats of it are among the most attractive portions 
of the work. There is an exquisite picture which he draws 
of domestic existence in the dwelling of an early believer,—an 
idyllic oasis in the wilderness of the Aurelian, Decian, and 
Diocletian persecutions,—ideal in the hues that surround it, 
and yet with every feature taken from the actual Christian 
home-life of the period,—which, did space permit, we would 
gladly transfer to our pages. There are, moreover, some 
instructive paragraphs on the earliest Christian worship. 
We select the following brief sentences, interesting at the 

resent time, without comment of our own :—‘‘ The meet- 
ings of the first followers of Christ were enlivened by sacred 
song; the alternate chorus (Vexelkorene) is a very ancient 
institution. ‘Speak to one another in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs.’ We trace here alike the Old Testa- 
ment psalm, the Christian hymn, and the freer spiritual 
song. Passages occur in the New Testament rife with sacred 
dyric poetry (1 Tim. iii. 16; Rev. iv., xi., &c.), where the 
soul lifts itself up in a lofty strain of praise ; and with good 
ground has it been supposed that these passages were early 
used in Christian worship.” 

While our author fully and minutely tracks the outward 
fates of the church, as revealed in history, one of his chief 
objects has been to unfold the secret springs of its inner life, 
and,—it being the case that, next to the Spirit of the Lord 
Himself, that immer life was powerfully affected by those 
whom we may style the church’s spiritual heroes, its great 
fathers and confessors,—we find a prominent place assigned 
to short yet exhaustive biographies of such individuals, and 
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succinct summaries of the different kinds of influence they 
exerted on the Christian development of the early age.* In 
this way he gives us a true picture-gallery of noble shapes. 
Origen and Tertullian, for example, are limned by a skilful 
a We quote part of his vigorous description of the 
atter :—- 


‘In the van of Latin theologians stands Quintus Septimius 
Florens Tertullian. His father was a Roman officer in Carthage, he 
himself had been advocate and orator, lived in sinful pleasure, and 
first in years of maturity was led to Christ ; now most probably he 
was a priest in Carthage, and a married man. Tertullian is a mighty 
personality. In him the sharpest understanding unites itself with 
enthusiastic, intensified emotion,—a will as hard as steel, and beneath 
it a seething voleano: ‘impatience burns me up,’ he used to say. 
His strength is passion, he is caustic, ruthless, gloomily ascetic, 
painfully conscientious, he rages against art and science, and at the 
same time he himself is one of the most intellectually-gifted men that 
ever lived. Fall of contradictions, yet with an imposing one-sided- 
ness, he never attains to harmonious development. He breathes and 
he labours only for the ‘ divine foolishness’ of the gospel. In the 
beginning of the third century he went over to Montanism, but had, 
in truth, always moved in that direction. He ison fire at the thought 
of the Lord’s second coming and the millennial kingdom. ‘ Whata | 
scene, what angelic jubilee, what glory for the risen saints! Their 
dominion begins, and the New Jerusalem appears to view. And the 
day of judgment also,—a consuming furnace, the shame and dishonour 
of the nations! See there, I will say to them, there is He, the car- 
penter’s son, the Sabbath-breaker, to bestow on you the doom of the 
devouring flames!’ It was this man who became the creator of the 
Latin theology and the Latin ecclesiastical tongue ; that is plain from 
the many new Church-words to which he set his seal and which he 
brought into circulation, ‘ trinitas,’ ‘sacramentum,’ ‘novam testa- 
mentum,’ &. He battles with the language, to fuse it anew in the 
Christian crucible, to make it incandescent with his own internal fire. 
Sometimes his thoughts and style bear the Punic impress, and defy 
all rules, sometimes the stamp of the jurist’s dialectics, of the orator 
of the period, who is accustomed to the sweep of sentences. His style 
loves the short, abrupt, keenly-biting form, it rings like the clash of 
swords, it is pungently satirical, often highly poetic, dramatically 
pictorial, inspired by a glowing fantasy,—everywhere an incomparable 
power, which smites and overmasters. His writings discuss the most 
varied subjects of Christian doctrine and practice. He hates philo- 
sophy, although he walked in the cloak of the philosophers,—‘ What 
has Christ to do with Plato, Jerusalem with Athens?’ When in 





* It is this very element which lends its peculiar worth to the much- 
decried work of Milner. The tt excellence of Milner is that, with all 
his imperfections, he does what Mosheim fails to do,—gives us, namely, a 
living and enthusiastic interest in the great characters of the church’s past. 
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Alexandria they will metamorphose all into spirit, corporeality finds 
in him a spokesman ; all which exists is corporeal, even spirit itself. 
Baptism and the supper are also received by the body, and purify it ; 
the Supreme Being himself has a body, an eye that sees and an ear 
that hears. Perhaps, however, Tertullian meant organism when he 
spoke of corporeality. The core of his theology is the paradox of the 
‘ divine foolishness.’ ‘ I believe, because it is preposterous (absurdum) ; 
I am sure of it, because it is impossible. Christ is dead—most 
credible, because it is absurd ; Christ is arisen—most certain, because 
it is impossible.’ Besides, he too understands how to philosophise ; 
as witness his contributions to the doctrine of the Trinity. In his 
interpretation of the Scriptures, he is not so allegorical as the Alex- 
andrians. But what, in addition to his hatred of philosophy, pecu- 
liarly distinguishes him from the Eastern fathers, is his profound view 
of Christian hope, of the power of sin over the human race, and his 
preponderating interest for practical Christianity and the church.” 


The last sentence of the preceding extract leads us to 
remark, that Professor Hammerich has, in the spirit of true 
historical criticism, very accurately drawn the line of demar- 
cation between the great theologians of the East and of the 
West, and the diverse consequent developments of the church 
in either region. In too many ecclesiastical histories there 
is disproportionate space assigned, now to the one, now to 


the other; but in the present work, no reader will find 
undue comparative prominence given to either of the two 
churches. Side by side, their individual separate develop- 
ments are traced clearly and satisfactorily; and the result 
is a sense of spiritual oneness, of unity in diversity, which 
imparts harmonious completion to the entire work. The 
Contemplative in the East, and the Practical in the West, 
were elements alike needed to evolve the whole theory and 
the whole life of the early Christian church. And as each 
element contributed its necessary quota, and the issue was 
the church’s growth, both inwardly and outwardly, the diver- 
sity, instead of being a disadvantage, proved a memorable 
blessing. 

Not the least instructive portion of the volume is the retro- 
spect which the author gives us at the close of each great 
successive period. Thus, at the termination of what he 
styles the ‘‘ Martyr period,” we have the following suggestive 
summary of the past :-— 


‘The martyr church, with its battle for the freedom of faith, and 
its widely-extended missionary activity, assumes in history a most 
significant place. [ts time is the church’s heroic age, and, while 
internally a new development of spiritual culture is transpiring, the 
most important questions of doctrine and constitution are keenly 
agitated. The church catholic advances to the foreground. But 
neither are the minor Christian sects, Montanists and Novatians, 
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forsaken, in spite of their one-sidedness, by the Spirit; because they 
have rejected ecclesiastical authority, they have not thereby rejected 
Christ. The Hebrew Church is on the point of succumbing, while, 
on the other hand, the Greek and Latin Churches are unfolding an 
opulent growth, and acquiring strength from the barbarian peoples of 
the Roman empire. You can distinguish the separate nationalities, 
lifted up, as it were, and purified by the Spirit of the Lord. In the 
middle of the period there lies a turning point. Inasmuch as the life 
of faith, after the removal of the Johannine circle, becomes weaker, 
and adopts, and must adopt, the element of reflection, the question 
arises as to new security for the church. In Greece and the East, 
theology bulks prominent, in the West, episcopal authority, while the 
smaller sects insist on the severest ecclesiastical discipline. The 
natural genius of each region now begins to manifest its power. The 
Greek spirit in the East exalts and vindicates freedom, during the 
obstinate conflict with the Gnostics ; it devotes itself to Scripture and 
to theory,—the philosophical side of doctrine,—neither does it lack 
a certain feeling for the beautiful. Origen is its leader. The Latin 
spirit of the West holds firmly by the transmitted faith,—that which 
is lawfully, historically existent,—by the idea of the church, and it 
labours to develope the practical aspects of Christianity. Its leaders 
are Tertullian and Cyprian. The new thoughts must emerge to life, 
as surely as the growing youth cannot continue to think as he did in 
childhood. Unfortunately, however, there is in these thoughts a 
misdirection,—human frailty cleaves to them, the natural national 
element is too strong for the purely Christian; the Greek becomes 
too exclusively theological, the Latin too exclusively episcopal. Faith 
and hope wax dim, personality suffers, the community falls almost 
into a state of nonage. And the community’s master, the priesthood, 
wages war with those who demand a pure church, yet, nevertheless, 
appropriates at the same time not a few of their oblique peculiarities. 
Bishops and Synods proclaim themselves inspired, to the gospel is 
added a Jewish appendix of the law; a distorted, exaggerated idea of 
morality is recommended. On the other hand, masses of newly con- 
verted heathens stream into the church’s pale, while many a hereditary 
Christian too greatly loves the world. The subjectiveness of Christian 
emotion, which was formerly so omnipotent, has now to look around 
for supports of a more material and palpable description. The State 
long hated Christianity, but what if it should change its sentiments at 
last? Shall its aid be so thoroughly despised? And, in other 
respects, may not a State church be necessary? May not martyrdom 
itself, which is so often viewed as the final goal, carry along with it 
the germ of danger to the faith? Along the path, at all events, of 
the old intense subjectiveness of Christian thought and feeling, the 
peoples of the ancient world seem unable farther to advance. It is 
an immeasurable plunge downwards from the church in the heart, 
with a community of believers discernible by everyone, to the Tyris 
Church, erected on the ruins of Baal’s temple, while the Christian 
community must remain concealed in it, half incapable of recogni- 
tion.” 
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Yet, although in the next large section of the work Pro- 
fessor Hammerich describes in telling language the great 
and numerous evils that followed the public acknowledg- 
ment of the Christian faith by Constantine, he is careful, 
like every historian worthy of the name, to indicate 
the fact, that those evils had at least partly their origin in 
other circumstances than what is called the first Christian 
emperor’s establishment of the church. The truth is (and 
we allude to the matter without the slightest reference to 
the controversy between voluntaryism and state-churchism, 
which must be decided on other grounds), that, properly 
speaking, the church was not established by Constantine at 
all. He loaded, indeed, its clergy with gifts and honours, 
presented them with buildings for public worship, and in a 
hundred different ways exhibited his outward regard for the 
Christian faith; but he did not formally found a State 
Church, in the sense of systematic legalised endowment. It 
is well that this should be borne in mind, as a simple fact 
of history. Still, without doubt, the evils pre-existent in the 
church were grievously aggravated by the new imperial 
favours, while fresh evils sprungup as the consequence of such 
favours, and helped to taint the well-spring of true Chris- 
tian life, both in eastern and western Europe. Of Constan- 
tine himself our author speaks judiciously and impartially, 
severely censuring his procedure in many respects, yet bring- 
ing out in clear relief whatever was commendable in his 
conduct, however wrong may have been his motives. Thus he 
justly eulogises the humane features that marked the imperial 
legislation. We trace a Christian influence in the injunc- 
tions that guard the sanctity of marriage, that put an end 
to the gladiatorial institution, and that, in order to prevent 
children from being sold into slavery, declare the emperor 
himself to be their father, and appoint large sums of money 
for their upbringing. 

But we must hurry over much that immediately follows,— 
the great Arian controversy, on which we would have liked 
to dwell, and which is most fully and most graphically de- 
scribed by Hammerich, the schools of Antioch and Alex- 
andria, the semi-Arian controversy, the time of Julian, of 
Theodosius the Great, the Nestorian controversy, the Mono- 
physite controversy, and the final overthrow of heathenism. 
We pass, at a single bound, from the east to the west, from 
Constantine to Augustine, and the Augustinian theology. 
It is a well-worn subject now, the story of the conversion of 
Augustine, and yet we have seldom had it presented to us 
in a way more fresh and attractivethan we find it recorded 
in our author’s pages. His account of the character and 
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labours of the illustrious Latin father is also vividly ex- 
pressed. Take the following specimen :— 


‘‘ Overburdened with temporal and spiritual exertions, daily besieged 
by people who desired to speak to him on the most diverse matters, 
he notwithstanding finds time to deposit his thoughts in a multitude 
of writings ; every subjugated error is marked by a new work, and 
they stand therefore like milestones along his way. Learned in the 
proper meaning of the word, he is not as, for example, Jerome; his 
style is heavy and stilted, by no means popular; _hair-splitting 
subtlety too often disfigures it; but an exhaustless plenitude of 
Christian faith and wisdom, profound feeling, and experience of life, 
is treasured in his works. He has written on the most varied sub- 
jects, even on grammar, rhetoric, and music. His commentaries and 
sermons are renowned—awakening, and rich in true spiritual beauty ; 
there, in the sharp antitheses, we forthwith recognise the dialectic 
genius. Many of his sermons were extemporised ; he became often 
powerfully affected when he spoke, and then he could descend to the 
level of the simplest understanding. All the heretics and parties 
deviating from the catholic church, with whom he came in contact, 
he battled against in his writings. He wrote on the Trinity, on 
Christian doctrine, hermeneutically, dogmatically, and homiletically, 
on faith, hope, and love, on grace and free-will, on the grace of God 
and original sin, and discussed, in all, a crowd of doctrinal as well as 
exegetical questions. His confessions are the shrift, on a large scale, 
of his youthful errors, perhaps a little far-fetched; his chief produc- 
tion, the City of God, is an apologetic-dogmatic work, the commence- 
ment of a Philosophy of History, and a book of lasting significance. 
At the time that the-capture of Rome by Gothic invaders convulsed 
the world, and a presentiment of its impending destruction woke to 
life among the Christians, Augustine grasped, in 418, his pen, and 
for more than a dozen years he laboured on the work. Men pointed 
to the new religion, and the forsaken altars of the gods, as the cause 
of the terrible calamity; he, on the other hand, beheld the flying 
Romans fill the theatres in Carthage, and soil themselves with sinful 
pleasure,—and so, in grand and clear-cut outline, he depicts the Roman 
history. Not a gleam of feeling for the metropolis of that empire, of 
which he was himself a citizen! Herein he thinks exactly like his 
disciple, the Spanish Orosius, in the latter’s world-historic delinea- 
tions; his asceticism hardens him, it is true,—neither is Rome the 
fatherland of the Carthaginian or the Spaniard. The Roman realm, 
so he speaks, founded by a tribe of robbers, grown great by sin and 
rapine, in spite of its splendid achievements, corrupted to the inmost 
core, remained so long upheld by the Lord as a rod of chastisement. 
It now falls by its own crime, overthrown by the demons in whom it 
trusted ; and only the clemency of the Christianised Goths preserves 
it from total annihilation. Rome is the image of the world; and the 
treatise expands to an eloquent funereal discourse over ‘ Cain’s city, 
the ancient Babel,’ with all its false virtues and true crimes, and with 
which he contrasts ‘God’s holy city, Jerusalem,’ the church of the 
Most High, and then expounds its faith and doctrine.” 
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With this paragraph, and more especially the latter words 
concerning a wonderful book, which, as our own Milman 
says, in one of his many fine passages, “‘ is at once the funeral 
oration of the ancient society, and the gratulatory panegyric 
on the birth of the new,”* we thoroughly agree. Augustine 
and Orosius were, indeed, the first Christian founders of a 
philosophy of history, if such a thing, in the proper accep- 
tation of the term, be possible, which we considerably doubt. 
At all events they looked for their historical philosophy where 
alone there is the slightest chance of finding it, in the vital 
forces that are the motive powers of nations, in the moral 
life or moral death of states and empires ; and not, like Mon- 
tesquieu, Vico, and the rest, in outward influences, or in the 
iron law that dethrones an ever-living, ever-working God, 
and petrifies Providence into mechanism. No less, with a 
certain qualification, do we concur in the succeeding sen- 
tences, where Hammerich sums up his account of the Augus- 
tinian theology :— 


‘* A few pregnant thoughts form the basis of this mighty structure, 
God’s sole sovereignty which fore-orders all, the omnipotence of grace 
and the helplessness of nature, the unity of humanity, hereditary 
sin, and the catholic church. We are irresistibly affected by these 
visions that range through the vast spaces of the spirit-world, up to 
heaven and down to the abyss,—and even where the thought goes 
astray and freedom is denied, and in the midst of his}fine drawn 
subtleties, we still feel the deep Christian heart of the writer throbbing 
against our own. ‘The eastern church has nothing which can be placed 
beside the fabric of Augustine, and nowhere has a theology found sig- 
nificance like his ; for here we have atthe same time the Old concluded, 
and the New in its germinating form,—autumn and spring embrace 
each other. A great Augustinian-Pauline school commences its career. 
His errors and his truths are the spiritual dynamics of the middle 
ages, a period so intellectually akin to himself; in it, as in him, the 
heart is the chief point ; and therefore do its allegory, theology, philo- 
sophy, mythology, papacy, monk-life, and scholastic training, among 
the Latin and Gothic Christians, point back continually to him. 
Medievalism grasped the one side of his theology, while the other side 
inspired Luther, Calvin, and the Jansenists. Also the more modern 
philosophy has drawn from the fountain of his thoughts. Thus has 
Augustine lived for all succeeding ages, inasmuch as he has foreboded 
them, pioneered their way, and appointed, if we may so speak, the 
problems of their existence.” 


To these eloquent words we subscribe, although with a 
qualification, we again remind the reader. It is plain, from 
his previous account of Augustine’s theological system, that 
the predestinarian views which form so integral a part of 





* ‘ History of Christianity,” vol. iii. p. 280. 
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that system, are included by Professor Hammerich in the 
‘‘ errors” to which, in the above quotation, he alludes. For, 
while on the all-important matter of the free grace of God, 
our author is thoroughly Augustinian, he is,—as might pos- 
sibly, from his peculiar Lutheran stand-point, be expected, 
—at issue, not perhaps diametrically, but yet considerably, 
with the predestinarianism of the great Latin father. He 
condemns the formula of Augustine, ‘“‘God did not fore- 
ordain because he fore-saw, he fore-saw because he fore- 
ordained,” (predestinatio by decretum absolutum), and employs 
against it the argument, not seldom used, that the bare idea 
of predestination is inappropriate, because God is an eternal 
Now. We marvel that it does not occur to the anti-predes- 
tinarian that this latter weapon cuts at the root of the exist- 
tence of a personal deity, and would land us at last in the 
wilderness of pantheism. To our mind, God’s personality 
and God’s predestination are indissolubly bound up together. 
But as Hammerich holds so strongly the doctrine of man’s 
powerlessness to save his soul, and the necessity of the 
grace of God’s free Spirit, we can afford to dissent from his 
views on predestination, knowing that, so far as all practical 
purposes are concerned, his conclusions in the end will be 
well-nigh similar to ours. Nevertheless, inasmuch as we do 
dissent from these views, we must qualify, to that extent, our 
concurrence in the preceding extract. No doubt there are 
serious errors in the theology of Augustine, and serious 
errors too in his general ecclesiastical system,—errors that 
bore bitter fruit in after centuries,—and such errors merit 
condemnation. Yet the fundamental principles of the vast 
theological edifice which he reared were vital and essential 
truths ; and the immortal Corypheus of the church with 
which Hammerich is himself connected, rejoiced to recognise 
their power and their reality. 

The chapter on Jerome and the Latin monks possesses 
peculiar interest. Our author does full justice to the his- 
torical significance of Benedict of Nursia. It was in an 
hour pregnant with great results that he laid the founda- 
tion-stone of Monte Casino, the pattern-cloister of the West 
of Europe. Had he any dim foreshadowing himself, as he 
did so, of the results of the inaugurated work? Those 
results were the whole life of occidental culture, the new 
school and new church of the middle ages. Looking at him 
in the light of all the benefits conferred by his followers on 
art and learning, even the most intensely Protestant anti- 
monachist may find it in his heart to reverence St Benedict. 

The development of what Hammerich justly calls “‘ eccle- 
siastical mythology ” is a subject fraught with interest of no 
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common kind. When we consider the departure of the 
church, in the age we are now reviewing, from the faith and 
— of earlier times, it is not wonderful that we should 

nd the evolution of the mythic element by a necessary law, 
as in the case of heathenism, and that we should gradually 
behold it rankly blossoming into a hundred fantastic shapes. 
Take, as one instance, the worship of the Virgin. At first 
the ancient church was by no means blind to the human 
imperfections of Mary, although it, at the same time, “called 
her blessed,” and although some of the fathers place her 
beside Christ, the second Adam, as Eve was placed beside 
His antitype. By degrees, however, there begins to grow 
the belief in her virtues and graces, until it ends in there 
being no more evil in her ‘than in the fragrant lily.” 
From the fourth century the perpetual virginity of the 
‘‘Mother of God” is almost an article of belief; Ambrose 
and Jerome represent the Saviour’s birth as occurring in 
an abnormal manner; and Augustine himself asks the 
question, ‘If she were not, through the grace of God, free 
from all sin?” But the fanatical worship of the Arabian 
Collyridians (so styled from xorvtgideg, the cakes of bread, which 
they offered to her) still perplexed with sundry doubts the 
minds of the faithful. Then came the Nestorian controversy. 
Nestorius was subdued, and from that moment the Virgin 
became undisputed ‘‘ God’s mother” and sovereign of all 
the saints. The honour which was paid to Ceres, and the 
other heathen “‘ god’s mothers” descended as a legacy to 
Mary, and even the soldiers on the battle-field invoked her 
as the queen of victory. The hearts of men beat higher at 
the thought of the ‘‘eternal Virgin and eternal mother,” 
the ideal of perfect womanhood; and their extravagant 
enthusiasm found expression in befitting words and images. 
As the fruit of such strange, unscriptural delusions, we 
speedily discover ‘festivals of Mary’’ emerging to view in 
the ecclesiastic calendar,—the “‘ Annunciation” earliest in 
the Eastern, and the “‘ Purification ” earliest in the Western 
Church. The last Marian myth of the period, the ‘‘ Ascen- 
sion,” is not perceptibly before Gregory of Tours. Again, 
take the case of the angels. At first, the church was 
indeed pervaded by the thought of angelic beings, the 
guardian spirits of each person and each people, and piously 
believed in those mighty messengers of Jehovah. After- 
wards, however, and especially in the mystic, new Platonic 
writings, falsely ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, there 
were developed additional fanciful representations of the 
angels’ majestic glory. In nine circles they surround the 
throne, permeated by its celestial splendour,—the three first 
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being Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones ;. the three next, 
Principalities, Archangels, and Angels; the three next, 
Dominions, Mights, and Powers. Prominent churchmen 
like Ambrose encouraged the people to invoke them, and the 
feast of the Archangel Michael (Michaelmas) was instituted 
in honour of the church victorious over her antagonists ; 
although it was at a later period that the celebration of that 
day gained general acceptance. 

From the chapter relating to public worship during the 
third, or “imperial period,”—313 to 590,—we quote the 
— sentences on the hymnology of the ancient 
church :— 


‘* What chiefly surprises and delights in a visit to the sanctuary is 
the psalm-singing to which one listens there. Those deep, full tones, 
which breathe peace and love amid thecrash of theological battles, which 
proclaim the triumph of the cross in that vast desert where the old 
world crumbles into fragments, are a loud-voiced witness to the fact, 
that there still exists a community of believers whose life is in the 
Lord. There was a whole series of morning and evening hymns 
which were sung in the house, as well as in the cell and in the church, 
by land and sea, in joy and tribulation. Hymnals on a large scale 
begin already to be compiled. Strangely enough, however, the 
Greeks in this matter assume an inferior position—the Greeks 
formerly so rich in song. They have become alarmed at the effect 
produced by the hymns of the Gnostics, Manicheans, Apollinarians, 
Arians, and other heretics, and they only know to reply, as vapidity 
ever replies, with silence. The Council of Laodicea forbade the 
singing of aught in the house of God except the Psalms of David, 
nay, even forbade the congregation to take part in the exercise. 
Doubtless the prohibition shortly after lost its significance ; but still 
the hymnists are long in making their appearance. The Christian 
epic compositions are collectively void of merit, and the poetical 
natures of Gregory Nazianzen and Bishop Synesius are rather of the 
feminine kind which receives, than of the masculine which gives ; 
Gregory himself contemplated his toilsome struggles with the difficult 
metre as a sort of religious penance. Among the Syrians, on the 
other hand, Ephraim leads the van of a whole flock of poets; he 
instructs in music the young maidens of Edessa, and the church there 
possesses the richest store of melodies. Hilary of Poitiers, but, above 
all, Ambrose, inaugurate the hymnology of the Latin Church, partly 
by adaptation from the Greek, partly by original productions. After 
them comes the Spaniard Prudentius with his school, Sedulius, and 
the Italian Fortunatus ; the larger, somewhat fatiguing, works of the 
two first ascend occasionally to a strain of praise which has gladdened 
all believers, and yet delights ourselves. The Punic Christiansalone give 
forth no utterance, with the exception of the Donatists. How wonderful, 
to find Latin, the language of a rugged people, heated through, as it 
were, with the glow of faith, and spiritually transformed! Mascu- 
line and full-toned, it now at once acquires loftiness, mildness, childlike 
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simplicity, deep sentiment, yea, even the romantic colouring; asson- 
ance is there, and rhyme begins to resound. From the heart of the 
Christian community the song wells forth,—and it speaks of the salva- 
tion of believers, of their faith, and hope, and charity. So we obtain 
psalms,—a spring breeze from the Middle Ages,—exalting and enrap- 
turing ; such as the ‘Veni Redemptor gentium’ and ‘ Eterna cceli . 
gloria’ of Ambrose, the ‘ Pange lingua gloriosi’ of Fortunatus, and 
the grave-song of Prudentius, ‘Jam mosta quiesce querela,’ or his 
hymn on the Slaughter of the Innocents :— 


* Salvete flores martyrum, 

Quos lucis ipso in limine 

Christi insecutor sustulit, 

Ceu turbo nascentes rosas !’ 
And Ambrose is not merely the creator of a new hymnology, but also 
of a new Christian national music. Alternate singing among the 
Greeks was generally performed by a couple of choirs, or by a choir 
and the priest ; great importance was attached to the purity and 
sweetness of the voice, and many singers (cantores, para!) were 
appointed. Instruments accompanied the voice, and the organ began 
to be employed. At Rome, also, there were instituted singing-schools 
in the Greek fashion. Amid all this, notwithstanding, the congrega- 
tion could not properly join, except in the refrain. Then Ambrose 
assumed the leadership, and, while borrowing from the Greeks, ad- 
vanced still farther than they; their choral recitations acquired more 
mobility, a more melodious movement,—all became new, and fresh, 
and popular, and the congregation was now enabled to join. ‘The 
song resounds,’ says Ambrose, ‘ sometimes as when waves are gently 
plashing on the shore, and sometimes as when currents conflict and 
thunder. It is the harmonious chorus of men and women, of maidens 
and of children, that brings forth this music, like the sound of the 
mighty ocean.’ We have already, in the Church of Milan, beheld 
what the new congregational singing could effect. It drew tears from 
the eyes of Augustine, and it is only in gloomy moments that he can 
dread it, like the wild song of the Donatists, and style it, with his 
Arian antagonists, seductive. The Latin hymnology is, and will 
remain, a great Christian exploit.” 


At the close of the period we are now considering,—near 
the termination of the sixth century,—the prospects of the 
church of Christ were in many ways dreary and dark indeed. 
Yet it is with words of true faith and hope that Hammerich 
completes his retrospect of the ‘‘ imperial” ection of its his- 
tory. 

**The Lord,” he remarks, “ rules over the foolishness and sinful- 
ness of men. Under His guidance will the church, just as State 
Church, as principle of culture, obtain marvellous power to preserve 
itself erect amid all convulsions, to permeate the world, and to edu- 
cate the nations. The Greek Church, called to be conductor through 
the middle ages, lies indeed deep in lethargy. Not the less does it 
brood over and preserve its treasure,—the ancient language and the 
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ancient culture,—and it has elaborated the doctrine concerning God 
for the benefit of succeeding ages ; what has not issued in a blessing 
for itself, may be a blessing for others yet to come. The Latin 
Charch, the church of the law, begins to dream its grand wild visions 
of a secular Christian empire, which overshadow and bedim the spiri- 
tual. But it has retained the Christian faith in comparative purity, 
and in its dogmatic system sin and grace are the leading thoughts ; 
it stands firmly united, and it trains both monks and clergy, who seem 
ready to suffer all, that they may convey the gospel through the world. 
Neither is there lacking a new and fruitful soil in which the seed can 
germinate,—that is composed of the Gothic peoples, the terror of the 
Romans ; already the sowing has begun, nay, the first green blades 
are sprouting in the furrows. The church’s future is not closed ; 


= the honour thereof must be ascribed to the Lord, and to the Lord 
one.” 


Here, however, we are reluctantly compelled to stop. 
Yet one word in conclusion. There is a sound lesson for 
the historian in the words of one who, to his own grievous 
loss, cared little for church history, and little for the church 
itself, except in so far as the latter might exert a favourable 
influence on purely intellectual culture,—but who was never-: 
theless a master of this world’s wisdom,—when he tells us to 
turn away from the contemplation of the transitory, and fix 
our minds on those great living principles which have im- 
mortalised themselves in noble and heroic deeds.* Professor 
Hammerich has profited, we think, by the truth embodied 
in such a lesson. Rejecting the ephemeral and the trivial 
in the history of past ages, he has grasped and held up to 
view the living principles which are the real springs of 
action, and find their issue in whatever is best and noblest 
in the annals of the Christian Church. We look forward 
with pleasant anticipation to the two promised volumes 
which are to continue and complete the present treatise,— 
the one on the middle ages, and the other on modern times, 
—as we are convinced they will be in every way worthy 
successors of the volume we have now reviewed. me 





* ‘ Lass fahren hin das Lillzu Fliichtige, 
Ihr sucht bei ihm vergebens Rath ; 
In das Vergangne lebt das Tiichtige, 
Verewigt sich zu schéner That.”—GoeTue. 
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Art. VIII. —The Royal Supremacy and Religious Liberty. 
7 proposal that the Irish Church should be disestablished, 


disendowed, and set free from State control, has created 

uite a panic among the advocates for “ the royal supremacy in 

things ecclesiastical ;” and both politicians and churchmen have 
come forth in defence of the threatened principle. 

From the position lately occupied by Mr Disraeli, a mani- 
festo of his, partly on this question, issued from Downing Street 
on the Ist of October 1868, during his premiership, and ad- 
dressed nominally to the electors of Buckinghamshire, but 
really to the country at large, merits, and has already received, 
attention in many quarters. Wishing, like others, to discuss 
the subject, we transcribe the paragraphs bearing on the ques- 
tion of the supremacy :— 


‘“‘ The religious liberty which all Her Majesty's subjects now happily 
enjoy, is owing to the Christian church in this country having accepted 
the principles of the Reformation, and RECOGNISED THE SUPREMACY OF 
THE SOVEREIGN AS THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE STATE, NOT ONLY IN 
MATTERS TEMPORAL, but in MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL: THIS IS THE 
STRONGHOLD OF OUR SPIRITUAL FREEDOM [the capitals are ours}. So 
long as there is in this country the connection, through the medium 
of a Protestant sovereign, between the State and the National Church, 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IS SECURE. 

‘* That security is now assailed, by various means, and on different 
pleas; but amidst the discordant activity of many factions, there 
moves the supreme purpose of one power. The philosopher may 
flatter himself he is advancing the cause of enlightened progress; the 
sectarian may be roused to exertion by anticipations of the downfall 
of ecclesiastical systems. These are transient efforts; vain and pass- 
ing aspirations. The ultimate triumph, were our church to fall, 
would be to that power with whose tradition, learning, discipline, and 
organisation our church alone has hitherto been able to cope, and 
that, too, only when supported by a determined and devoted people.” 


The first step towards asceytaining whether these views are 
worthy of acceptance, is to obtain an accurate conception what 
the royal supremacy* really means. The principle of it, being 
adopted first by the Convocation of A.D. 1528, obtained varlia- 
mentary sanction six years later, in A.D. 1534, by the passing 
of the Act 26 Henry VIIL, c. 1, which runs thus :— 





* When the phrase ‘‘royal supremacy” is used in this article, we would 
wish it to be understood as referring to the domination of the civil power in 
ecclesiastical affairs : the title of the State to rule in secular matters we, of 
course, cheerfully acknowledge. 
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“ Anno XXVI., Henrici VIII.—An Acte concernynge the Kynge’s 
Hyghnes to be Supreme Heed of the Churche of Englande, and 
to haue auctoritie to refourme and redresse all errours, heresies, 
and abuses in the same: cap. 1. 

** Albeit the kynge’s majestie justely and rightefully is and oweth to 
be the supreme heed of the Churche of Englande, and so is recognised 
by the clergie of this realme in their convocations, yet neverthelesse 
for corroboration ye conformation thereof, and for encreace of vertue 
in Christis religion within this realme of Englande, and to represse 
and extirpe al errours, heresies, and other enormities and abuses 
heretofore used in the same: Be it enacted by auctoritie of this pre- 
sent Parlyament, that the kynge our soueraygne lorde, his heyres and 
successours kynges of this realme, shall be taken, accepted, and re- 
puted the only supreme heed in yerth of the Churche of Englande, 
called Anglicana Ecclesia, And shall have and enjoy annexed and 
united to the imperiall crowne of this realme, as well the tytle and 
stile thereof, as all honours, dignitees, pre-eminences, iurisdictions, 
privileges, auctorities, immunities, profites, and commodities to the 
sayde dignitie of supreme heed of the same churche belonging and 
apperteyninge. And that our sayd soueraygne lorde, his heires and 
successours, kinges of this realme, shall have ful power and auctoritie 
from tyme to tyme to visite, represse, redresse, reforme, order, cor- 
recte, restrayne, and amende all such errours, heresies, abuses, 
offences, contemptis, and enormyties, whatsoever they be, which, by 
any maner spirituall auctoritie or iurisdiction, ought or maye Jawfully 
be reformed, repressed, ordered, redressed, corrected, restrayned, or 
amended, most to the pleasure of Almyghty God, the encrese of vertu 
in Christis religion, and for the conservation of the pece, unitie, and 
tranquillitie of this realme, any usage, custom, forein lawes, forein 
auctoritie, prescription, or any other thing or thinges to the contrarie 
hereof notwithstandinge.”"—(From a volume in the British Museum, 
stamped, ‘‘Commissioners of Public Records, Speaker's Gallery, 
House of Commons,” and entitled, ‘‘ Actes 21 Henry VIII. to 28 
Henry VIII. Thos. Berthelet, excudebat cum privilegio” {1536 ?}). 


The essential characteristic of the really scientific—of those 
who, above all, have led the way in discovery—has ever been, 
maa es love of truth. Inspired by this principle, they have 

n indefatigable in research, careful in testing facts, and in 
generalising them, and, above all, anxious to allow no selfish 
interest or mental prepossession to vitiate the sincerity of their 
search after verity, and their allegiance to it when found. 
Hence it is that they have achieved the great intellectual 
triumphs which have ennobled their names. Nay more, a cer- 
tain measure of the scientific love of truth is requisite even for 
their humbler disciples ; thus, Sir John Herschel, in the intro- 
duction to one of his astronomical treatises, informs his readers, 
that before they can adopt the conclusions he is about to an- 
nounce, and which, in some respects, are contrary to the 
testimony of the senses, they must possess a certain “mental 
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purity,” leading them to welcome truth however much opposed 
to their prejudices. If this is so in matters purely scientific, 
‘much more must it be the case in questions connected with 
ethics, politics, and religion. As a well-known Paraphrase, 
correctly expressing a principle laid down by the divine Saviour 
himself, beautifully says— 


‘** Thou to the pure and lowly heart 
Hast heavenly truth revealed, 
Which from the self-conceited mind 
Thy wisdom hath concealed.” 


Assuming, for argument’s sake, the correctness of the royal 
supremacy hypothesis, then we should naturally expect to find in 
that monarch, who, on hearing the doctrine propounded, eagerly 
welcomed it, and never again would part with it while he lived, 
a measureless amount, above all his royal ancestors and com- 
peers, of that “ mental purity” spoken of by Sir John Herschel, 
or, again, that purity and lowliness of heart which an infinitely 
greater teacher than Herschel declared necessary to the recep- 
tion of truth. These theoretical principles, which will at once 
commend themselves to the reader, being laid down, it is next 
requisite to inquire, whether the leading characteristics of 
Henry VIII. were purity and lowliness of heart, or whether, 
at the time he assumed the position of supreme head on 
-earth of the Church of England, he had any strong personal 
interest in throwing off the Papal discipline, while he in 1 
measure retained the Papal doctrine. Suffice it to glance at 
the sequence of events. 

In 1527, Henry fell in love with Anne Boleyn, one conse- 
quence of which was, that the doubt he had previously enter- 
tained as to the propriety of retaining his wife Catherine, to 
use a nautical phrase, began “to loom large.” Then the pro- 
‘ject for the divorce was set on foot, and for years subsequently 
dragged its slow course onwards till Henry’s patience was worn 
out, and a strong motive was afforded him for throwing off the 
Papal supremacy. It is curious to look over the acts of Par- 
liament passed at the time when his quarrel about the divorce 
was becoming bitter. In the session 25th Henry VIIL., there 
were twenty-two public acts passed, of which the last four were 
missiles hurled at Rome. The next session opened with the act 
already quoted, conferring on Henry the royal supremacy. It 
-is manifest that he assumed the supremacy because the Pope 
would not gratify his wishes in regard to the queen he was so 
-anxious to discard, and not from any conviction that it was of 
scriptural authority. The Papal refusal of the divorce, and the 
-assumption by Henry of the earthly headship of the church were, 
indeed, nearly simultaneous, the king having the priority of his 
rival by only a few days. No moral weight could be attached 
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to a decision like that of Henry’s, while both Parliament and 
Convocation were, at that time, so obsequious to him and his 
minister, Cromwell, Earl of Essex, that their judgment in the 
matter is not entitled to be highly regarded. 

Another consideration should be taken into account in 
shewing of how little moral worth was Henry’s part in the re- 
formation. When, after moving for a few years slowly in the 
Protestant direction, he began again to retrograde in his belief; 
he still clung to two tenets of the Reformation, if they could be 
so called—the royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, and 
the declinature to refund the confiscated properties of the 
monasteries. In other words, the vast difference between 
Protestants and their opponents in doctrine were nothing te 
him compared with power and pelf; and an act of Parliament 
passed to gratify such a person is not worth much in favour of 
the principle to which it lends authority. 

hen a great principle, one day to be declared the strong- 
hold of our spiritual freedom, was accepted for the first time in 
England, a person would naturally expect that it would afford 
evidence of its truth and value by discarding all dependence on 
persecution for its enforcement. Yet what was the fact? The 
very same year that the royal supremacy innovation became 
law, it was made high treason to deny its truth. 26 Henry 
VIIL, c. 13, is called “ An Acte whereby divers offences be made 
high treason, and taking away all sanctuaries for all manner of 
high treasons.” These are some of its provisions :— 

‘* Be it therefore enacted by the assente and consente of our sove- 
rayne lorde the kynge, and the lords spiritualle and temporalle, and 
commons, in this‘present Parliamente assembled, and by the auctoritie 
of the same, that if any persoun or persons, after the first daye of 
February next comminge, doo maliciously wishe, wyll, or desyre, by 
wordes or writinge, or by craftie imagine, inuente, practise, or at- 
tempt any bodely harme to be done or committed to the kynge’s most 
royall person, the quene, or theyr heyres apparant, or to deprive them 
or any of them, of the dignitie, tytle, or name of theyr royall estates, 
or slanderously and malyciousely publyshe and pronounce, by expresse 
wrytynge or wordes, that, &c. [The rest of the crimes enumerated 
are not relevant to our purpose.} . . . . That then every such 
personne and persons so offendinge in any the premisses after the 
said first day of February, their aydours, counsailours, consentours, 
and abbettours, being thereof lawfully convicte according to the lawes 
and custommes of this realme, shal be adiudged traytours, and that 
every such offence in any the premysses, that shall be committed or 
done after the sayde firste daye of February, shall be reputed accepted 
and adiudged highe treason; And the offendours therein, and theyr 
aidours, consenters, counsailours, and abbettours, being lawfully con- 
victe of any such offence, as is aforesayde, shall have and suffre such 
peynes of deathe and other penalties, as is Iymytted and accustomed in 
cases of highe treason.” 
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It will be perceived that the above act denounces the penalty 
of death against any one who should deprive the king of his 
“ dignity, title, or name.” To refuse the tyrant his designation 
of supreme earthly head of the church was, therefore, made 
high treason by this act; and for nothing more aggravated 
than this, Bishop Fisher, whom the philosophic historian, Hal- 
lam, calls “the most inflexibly honest churchman who filled a 
high station in that age,” was beheaded. So also was Sir 
Thomas More, “ whose name can ask no epithet,” with several 
others, mostly of the ecclesiastical profession. The criminality 
of such executions is not to be measured by the number of the 
victims. One must take into account the character of those who 
suffered. Look, for instance, at Bishop Fisher's case. When 
it is considered that the great mass of the ecclesiastics in Eng- 
land at the time of the Reformation were contented to be 
Romanists under the sanguinary Mary, and Protestants under 
her immediate successor Elisabeth, changing their profession, 
without scruple, at the word of command, it will be seen that 
those few who stood out from their fellows prepared to give up 
their lives rather than violate their convictions of duty, were 
the highest spiritual aristocracy among the English clergy of 
that century ; and to put them to death was simply to declare, 
that for a churchman to possess a conscience was a capital 
offence: What made the matter worse was, that Henry’s sub- 
jects had no guarantee that, if they adopted his views, he would 
not require them to return after a time to their old opinions. 
As is well known, this did actually happen, and both Romanists 
and Protestants were, at one time or another, put to death for 
daring to dissent from the temporary phases of the king’s faith. 
As the tyrant swayed hither and thither, and changed and 
rechanged his religious belief, his trembling subjects must have 
fervently wished themselves rid of that “stronghold of their 
spiritual freedom”—the royal supremacy. 

We pass on now to trace some of the vicissitudes to which 
the Supremacy Act was subjected after it became law. By 
the 27th Henry VIII. c. 10, entitled an act extinguishing the 
auctoritie of the Bishop of Rome, both the civil and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the realm were required to take an “othe” that 
they would “accepte repute and take the kynges maiestie to be 
the only supreme hedde in erthe of the Church of Englande.” 

In the title page of the statutes made during Edward VI.’s 
time, he is called “By the grace of God King of Englande, 
France, and Irelande, defendour of the faithe and of the 
Churche of Englande, and also of Irelande, in earthe the 
supreme hed.” By the 1st Edward VI. c. 12, the death penalty 
attached to the denial of the king’s title to be earthly head of 
the Church of England, was modified into forfeiture of gocds ~ 
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and imprisonment. In the title Fak to the statutes passed 
under Mary singly, or Philip and Mary conjointly, the sovereign’s 
designation of supreme head on earth of the Church of England, 
is omitted ; while by the Ist and 2d Philip and Mary, c. 8, is 
“an act repealing al statutes, articles, po provisiouns made 
against the sed apostolyke of Rome since the twenty yeare of 
King Henry theyght, and also for establishment of all spirituall 
and ecclesiastical possessions, and hereditamentes conveyed to 
the layte.” In one part of this act these words occur, “ And 
be it further enacted by th auctoritie of the — parlya- 
ment, that all and every these actes following That is to saye, 
One act made at the session of the sayde parlyament holden 
upon prorogation at Westm. in the 26 yeare of the raigne of 
the saide late kynge Henry theyght entituled an act concerning 
the kynges highnes to be supreme heade of the Church of 
England, and to have aucthoritie to reforme and redresse all 
errours heresies and abuses in the same Be it 
enacted by th aucthoritie of this present parlyament that so 
touch of the sayde acte as toucheth the sayd othe against the 
supremacy and all othes thereupon had made, again shalbe 
from henceforth utterlye voyde repealed and of none effect.” 
Of course the accession of Elisabeth changed all this. The 
very first statute of her reign (1 Eli. c. 1) is this decisive one :— 
“An acte restorynge to the croune the ainciente iurisdiction, 
over the State Ecclesiasticall and spirituall and abolyshynge all 
forayne power repugnant to the same.” In this act the parlia- 
ment, addressing Her Majesty, beg that the Act 1 and 2 Philip 
and Mary c. 8, be “ nenlal and shall from thenceforth be 
utterly voyde and of none effecte.” They also petition for the 
repeal of several other acts of Philip and Mary, among others 
that “for the renyinge of three statutes made for the punish- 
ment of heresies.” Among the former enactments was this— 


** And for the better obsuervation and maynteanance of this acte, 
maye it please your hyghness that it may be further enacted by the 
aucthorytye aforesayde that all and every Archbishoppe, Byshoppe, 
and all and every other ecclesiasticall person and other ecclesiasticall 
officer and mynyster of what estate dignitie preheminence or degree 
soever he or they may be or shalbe, and all and every temporall 
Judge Justice Mayre and other laye or temporal officer and minister, 
and every other personne, hauynge your highnes fee or wages within 
this realme, or any youre hyghnes domynyons, shall make, take and 
receaue a corporall othe upon the evangelist, before such person or 
persounes as shall please your highnes, your heyres or successours, 
under the great seale of Englande to assygne and name, to accepte 
and take the same according to the tenoure and effecte hereafter 
followynge that is to say, I, A. B., do utterly testyfye and declare on 
my conscience that the quenes highnes is the onely supreme 
gouernour of this realme, and of all other her highnes dominions and 
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countreys as well in all spirituall or ecclesiastical thinges or causes as 
temporall ; and ye no forayne prince, parson, prelate, state or potentate 
hath or ought to have any iurisdiction ecclesiastical or spiritual within 
this realme, therefore I do utterly renounce and forsake all forayne 
jurisdictions powers superiorities and aucthorities and do promyse that 
from henceforth I shall beare fayth and trewe allegiance to the Queen’s 
highnes her heyres and lawfull successoures and to my power shall 
assiste and defend all iurisdictions, privilegess preheminences and 
aucthorities graunted or belonginge to the quenes hyghnes her heres 
and successours, or united and annexed to the imperyall croune of 
this realme. So help me God, and by the contentes of this book.” 


Those who refused to take the oath were to be deprived of 
their benefices in the church, and their offices in the universities. 
Any one writing, printing, or publicly speaking against the 
royal supremacy was to be punished with forfeiture of goods 
and a year’s imprisonment. If the offence were again and 
again repeated, it was punished the third time with death, 
being adjudged high treason. 

By this time the rights of conscience were beginning, in 
some faint degree, to be understood, and it became necessary 
to attempt to explain away so manifest an invasion of them 
as the royal supremacy enactments, on which account this 
comment on the oath of supremacy was inserted in the injunc- 
tions given to the ecclesiastical visitors in 1559, the year after 
Elisabeth’s accession :— 


‘‘Her Majesty forbiddeth all manner her subjects to give ear or 
credit to such perverse and malicious persons which most sinisterly 
and maliciously labour to notify to her loving subjects how by words 
of the said oath it may be collected that the kings or queens of the 
realm, possessors of the crown may challenge authority and power of 
ministry of divine service in the church, wherein her said subjects 
be much abused by such evil disposed persons. For certainly her 
majesty neither doth nor ever will challenge any other authority than 
that was challenged and lately used by the said noble kings of famous 
memory king Henry VIII. and king Edward VI. which is and was of 
ancient time due to the imperial crown of the realm ; that this under 
God to have the sovereignty and rule over all manner of persons born 
within these realms, dominions, and countries of what estate either 
ecclesiastical or temporal soever they be, so as no other power shall 
or ought to have any superiority over them. And if any person that 
had conceived any other sense of the form of the said oath shall 
accept the same with this interpretation sense or meaning, her majesty 
is well pleased to accept every such in that behalf, as her good and 
obedient subjects, and shall acquit them of all manner of penalties 
contained in the same acts against such as shall peremptorily or 
obstinately refuse to take the same oath. [1 Somers Traits, edit. 
Scott 78, quoted in Hallam’s Constitu. History of England, I. 118.] 


On this Hallam remarks, “This interpretation was afterwards 
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given in one of the thirty-nine articles, which, having been 
confirmed by parliament, it is undoubtedly to be reckoned the 
true sense of the oath.” 

Granting that this is so, still our objections to the oath are 
not removed. Elisabeth’s explanation is clearly ambiguous. 
If she meant no more than to be queen over all her subjects, 
leaving them to infer that she referred simply to civil affairs, 
then this was much less than what Henry VIII. claimed ; and 
to say that she believed herself entitled to only as much 
authority as Henry, was tantamount to declaring she had a 
right to dominate in spiritual as well as secular matters, as 
Henry did. And the Pet was, that she did wish to be as 
despotic as he. Though the increasing enlightenment of the 
age prevented her exerting power quite equal to Henry’s, 
and she was more averse to bloodshed than he, yet she and 
her parliament did act tyrannically in church affairs, even 
going at last to the length of fining people £20,—an enormous 
sum at that time,—for being absent from their parish churches ; 
putting a Romish priest upon the rack ; and burning a fanatic 
alive. We do not wonder that Cartwright, and a large section of 
the Puritans, refused to take the oath of supremacy, as, of course, 
nearly the whole Romanist body did. It is to the honour of 
Lord Burleigh, that he sought, though unsuccessfully, to have 
its place supplied, in the case of the latter, by an oath which 
they could conscientiously take. 

Immediately on the passing of Elisabeth’s Act of Supremacy, 
there followed cap. 2, the Act of Uniformity. The two together 
constituted the legal basis for the union of Church and State 
in Elisabeth’s time, and toa large extent became the model for 
all subsequent arrangements. 

The 5th of Elisabeth c. 1 (following immediately on the Ist 
of the same Queen), is an Act for the assurance of the 
Quene’s Maiesties royal power over all states and subjects within 
her highnes dominions. It is direct against Romanists and 
other deniers of the supremacy, and extends the oaths to 
classes previvusly wonsahina by it, such as schoolmasters, 
public and private teachers of children, graduates of universi- 
ties, members of the Inns of Court, &c. 

The acts of supremacy and uniformity under Queen 
Elizabeth naturally suggest those which led to the expulsion 
of the Puritans from the Church of England in 1662, and had 
so much to do with the persecution of the Scottish Covenanters 
from that period on to the happy Revolution. We subjoin the 
Oath of Supremacy as it was in 1662, extracted from a rare 
and valuable volume in the British Museum, issued by autho- 
rity in 1660, the year of Charles II.’s accession :— 


“‘ The Oath of Supremacy.—I, A. B. do utterly testifie and declare in 
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my conscience, that the ‘ings highness is the onely supreme gover- 
nour of this realm, and of all other his highness dominions and coun- 
tries, as well as in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as 
temporal, and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, 
hath or ought to. have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-emi- 
nence, or authority ecclesiastical or spiritual within this realm; and, 
therefore, I do utterly renounce and forsake all foreign jurisdictions, 
powers, superiorities, and authorities, and do promise, that, from 
henceforth, I shall bear faith and true allegiance to the king's high- 
ness, his heirs and lawfull successors, and to my power shall assist 
and defend all jurisdictions, privileges, pre-eminence, and authorities 
granted or belonging to the kings highness, his heirs and successors, 
or united and annexed to the imperial crown of this realm. So help 
me God, and by the contents of this book.” 


We need not remind Scottish readers how many of the 
Scottish Covenanters, from Guthrie downwards, gave up their 
lives for conscience sake, and how distinctly there lay at 
the root of all their troubles this question, coming to them 
from the neighbouring kingdom, of the royal supremacy. 

We cannot, from want of space, follow the history of the 
supremacy down to our own day. Suffice it to remind readers 
of some of the chief steps by which the incubus of the supre- 
macy has been removed from the nation, and left only on the 
church. By the 1 William and Mary, c. 5, an oath was ap- 
pointed, which, after declaring that the pope has no proper 
authority to depose kings, or instigate their murder, &c., pro- 
ceeds: “And I do declare that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, or potentate, hath or ought to have any power, superio- 
rity, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm, so help me God.” Here, the doctrine of 
the royal supremacy in things ecclesiastical not being asserted, 
there was real relief for Protestant dissenters. Romanists, 
however, of course could not take the oath, which, moreover, 
was to be sworn by any person to whom it was tendered. An 
Act still further relieving them was passed in 1791. The 
9 George IV. c. 17, enacted in 1828, is entitled an Act for re- 
pealing so much of several Acts as imposes the necessity of 
receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a qualification 
for certain offices and employments, and was at once a great 
triumph of civil and religious liberty, and a great protection 
against the desecration of the communion by unconscientious 
and self-seeking men. By the 10 Geo. IV., c. 7, an oath was 
appointed for Roman Catholics in lieu of those of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration. In 21 and 22 Victoria (1858- 
1859), a bill was introduced into Parliament, which was en- 
titled “An Act to institute one Oath for the Oaths of 
Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, and for the Relief of 
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Her Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish religion.” In 
1866, a new Act was passed which makes the oath sworn by 
members of Parliament nearly if not quite unobjectionable. 

Thus Parliament and the country have emancipated them- 
selves from the thraldom of the royal supremacy oath ; its 
influence is now confined to the Episcopal Church, many of 
whose members, strangely enough, welcome it, and do not feel its 
yoke galling. In dealing with an institution to which one 
does not belong, there is always an advantage in describing 
those features of it to which one objects, in the language of 
its own supporters. We therefore take from the Contemporary 
Review for February 1869, a few sentences descriptive of the 
constitution of the Church of England, as under the royal 
supremacy enactments. They are from the pen of Professor 
Bonamy Price, of Oxford. Writing in the Times he had said, 
“The Church of England is an institution created by the law, 
and it is nothing else whatever. LEverthing which constitutes 
it a society, every relation between man and man which belongs 
to it as a society, is law made,” p. 162. This position being 
attacked, he defends it, saying, “The law it [Parliament] 
makes, becomes the law of the Church ; the things it ordains 
are performed in the church; the things it forbids are pre- 
vented. If Lord Ebury’s Bill changes the funeral service, 
every clergyman of the Church of England must conform to 
the new formulary ; if the ceremonial for the administration 
of the eucharist is altered, every bishop and every priest 
will have to conduct the public worship as the law proscribes,” 
p. 163. 


‘* At the period when the work of the Church of England’s creation 
was completed, Parliament, in the Act of Uniformity of Elisabeth, in- 
stituted thirty-nine articles of religion, and put together a book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Precisely in the same way, as naturally and as regularly, 
without any innovation or breach of practice, the Parliament may, if 
it so chooses, make the articles either thirty or forty, and remodel 
the liturgy according to its pleasure. It may develope a new doctrine, 
exactly as the Roman Catholic Church is in the habit of doing, and as 
councils did in times gone by, and that doctrine would be as much a 
part of the Church of England as any doctrine now contained in its con- 
fession of faith. That development might be erroneous and mis- 
chievous ; it might be tainted with heresy; but it would be the 
doctrine of the Church of England nevertheless. Just as Parliament 
enacted doctrines and forms of worship which were repudiated by 
the bishops, so it may now make articles declaring the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin, or expunging every Catholic element from 
the Prayer Book. These measures might be called aggressive and 
heretical ; but such protests would be mere utterances of private 
opinion. Neither the law nor the tribunals of the Church would take 
the slightest notice of them.” Pp. 163-4. | 
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Had an enemy of the English Church thus defended the 
consequences of the royal supremacy, his language would have 
been regarded by many ta as calumnious, but it is 
not an enemy who so speaks, it is a friend. And we cannot 
forbear asking, Does not Christian, nay, even natural, instinct 
revolt at doctrine so servile? If parliament is competent to 
introduce new articles into the creed, even though they should 
be totally unproved, like the immaculate conception, then what 
logical objection is there for it to enact, if so disposed, that in 
future Mohammed sball be regarded as the prophet of God, and 
that the images of Krishna, Rama, and Doorga shall be intro- 
duced into all established churches in the southern portion of the 
island, and adored? We can see none. And if possibilities like 
these follow from any politico-religious tenet, then that tenet 
is, we think, demolished by what mathematicians would call 
the reductio ad absurdum. The views of Professor Bonamy 
Price appear, however, to be regarded, even in the south, as 
somewhat too “ Erastian,” 

We pass on to consider the positive arguments adduced in 
support of the royal supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs. One 
is that it is a legal way of giving the laity a voice in church 
affairs— the crown being regarded as the mouthpiece of the laity. 
Entertaining thorough sympathy with the desire felt by the 
laity of the English church to have a potential voice in church 
affairs, we still unhesitatingly declare that this is not the pro- 
per way to obtain it. In Mohammedan governments, in which 
the principles of liberty are as yet not understood, a sultan, 
great or petty, is entitled to rule despotically over the pro- 
vincial governors, while these in turn make up for the 
servile position which they are compelled to occupy towards 
their superior by lording it over the people at large. In one 
point of view, the sultan may be supposed to dominate as the 
representative of his subjects in general, but this does not 
make them feel the less the indignities to which they are 
liable. In more civilised countries again, the whole machinery 
of government is different. The rights of all classes are care- 
fully limited. No one is compelled to occupy a servile position 
towards his superiors, receiving back as recompense, if recom- 

ense it can be called, liberty to take his own way with his 
inferiors, however much they may reclaim. Yet is this the 
much vaunted royal supremacy scheme. The English clergy 
are entirely destitute of power in spiritual matters; they are 
the mere servants of Parliament, which, however, allows them 
to repay themselves for the degradation by ignoring the wishes 
of the laity in their congregations. For instance, there cannot 
be a question that the mass of the English Church clergy feel: 
that Colenso ought -to be deprived of his bishopric, but 
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Parliament keeps him in office despite all their efforts, and if 
they smart under the thought of their feebleness, then it per- 
mits themselves, if they desire it, to outrage the feelings of the 
laymen to whom they minister by preaching Popery to a 
Protestant congregation, and having a strong body of police at 
hand to arrest those who may take rude means of expressing 
their dissent from the doctrine of their pastor. Or take, again, 
the case of convocation. So entirely is the English Church 
under the heel of the civil power, that it was with fear and 
trembling that those who wished to make convocation more 
than a mere name, resolved to open their lips, and say a few 
words before dissolving. Now they have become a little bolder, 
but if they begin to exert any considerable influence, Parlia- 
ment will extinguish their meeting, and treat their reclama- 
tion with contempt. Meanwhile they, servile to the Govern- 
ment, lord it over those whom they deem beneath them—the 
laity of their church—whom they will not allow to speak or 
vote in convocation. Too timid to defend their own con- 
sciences against Parliament, they are bold enough in denying 
expression to the convictions of the laity. So far from. this 
being the model on which all churches should reconstitute 
themselves, we believe it to be a beacon to warn all churches 
against similarly making shipwreck. The day, we doubt not, 
will come when the servile position at present vaunted of as if 
it were a peculiar glory, will, in the retrospect, cause only 
humiliation and shame. 

Another argument adduced for it is the protection it affords 
the minister against despotic laymen in his congregation ; 
while it is maintained that the headship of Christ practically 
means the domination of the grocer in the next street. We 
have no desire to defend any uneducated Diotrephes who may 
love to have the pre-eminence. Such men have no conception 
of the evil they inflict on the church whose interest they desire 
to promote. If they took the humble part, for which alone 
they are fitted, in ecclesiastical affairs, they would render far 
more effectual service to the church than they do now. But 
let such a Diotrephes be ever so annoying, surely his power 
cannot compare with that of the British Parliament, and to 
surrender the conscience to Parliament by way of resisting the 
grocer, is obviously unwise. Better far would it be to aim at 
independence of either. 

But we must not forget the expressed view shared, or at 
least asserted, we believe, by millions, that the abolition of the 
royal supremacy means the re-establishment of the Papal rule 
over Britain. 

In regard to the expressed statement, that the adoption of 
the royal supremacy is essential if successful resistance is 
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to be offered to the Papal domination, it should surely be 
enough to compare the English Church with those of Scotland, 
of Ulster, of the British Colonies, and of America. In Scotland 
only a mere handful of people theoretically hold the supremacy 
doctrine ; yet, where is such effective opposition offered to 
Rome? In Ireland, one Protestant church possesses it, another, 
and yet more Protestant one, that of Ulster, repudiates it. Has 
the former been eminently successful in resisting Rome, and the 
latter as undeniably the opposite? Certainly not. In the 
British Colonies the Protestant churches have effectually re- 
pelled the assaults of Rome. In America it was stated some 
years ago that since the beginning of this century, Rome had 
lost 2,000,000 of adherents in the United States. The Romish 
population of the States is considered at present to be about 
5,000,000; and we see it stated by the 7'imes correspondent 
in New York that the Irish applying for offices from General 
Grant, the new president, urge their claim on the plea that 
they are 7,000,000. If it be assumed that these 7,000,000 are 
divided in faith in the proportions prevailing inthe Emerald Isle 
itself, then there ought to be somewhat more than 5,000,000 of 
them Romanists. But, in addition to the Irish Catholics in 
America, it must be remembered that the Romanists of the 
States include the descendants of colonists in Texas, taken from 
Mexico, Florida, purchased from Spain, and Louisiana, bought 
from France, not to speak of the emigrants from the Romish 
parts of Germany. Evidently there are fewer Irish Romanists 
in America than should theoretically be when due consideration 
is given to the number of emigrants that have entered it, 
and the rapid increase of all races in the States. Indeed, 
many Irish are won to Protestantism in America, though, 
when in Ireland, under that badge, indicating that they were 
a conquered people, which they saw around them, the Saxon 
church elevated high in the Celtic land, they hated Protest- 
antism with a deadly hatred. 

As a contrast to this, What reason has the English Church to 
boast of successes against the Papacy? Is it not just the one 
church in regard to which Protestants everywhere tremble, and 
to which Romanists everywhere look with eager expectation ? 
Yet, contrary to the ordinary view, we hold that at this day it 
is in the main Protestant. In London the ritualist churches 
are but a fraction of the evangelical ones; and even if the 
clergy were to a larger extent than now tainted with Roman- 
ism, the great mass of the laity are thoroughly Protestant. 
Then why, it will be asked, do the latter not act? The 
answer must be that they have not proper power. One 
leading obstacle in the way of their doing anything is the 
royal supremacy. The views of many politicians is to keep 
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every one possible within the church, now that it comprises 
but a minority of the 30,000,000 of Britain; and paramount 
to all consideration of doctrine is the thought that they 
cannot, in present circumstances, afford a secession. Hence, 
instead of the royal supremacy being a bulwark against Rome, 
it is a bulwark against Protestant effort to rid the church of 
the emissaries of Rome. Having thus endeavoured to set aside 
recent arguments in favour of the royal supremacy, we would 
now attempt to adduce considerations, in our view, strongly 
opposed to it, and which we think should induce every church 
to aim at emancipation from its thrall. 

A false principle is sure at last to prove detrimental to every 
one who embraces and acts upon it, and the royal supremacy 
doctrine has all along done a world of injury to its advocates 
and supporters. It inflicted no slight damage on the moral 
nature of Henry VIII. When a man of despotic character is 
the occupant of a throne, at a period when liberty is ill under- 
stood, those do him a great disservice who teach him unduly 
to magnify his office. The saying is attributed to the great 
Napoleon, “ My empire ends where that of conscience begins,” 
though, alas! he often acted as if he had believed the opposite. 
Suppose some one had successfully persuaded the French con- 
queror that he was too scrupulous in assigning such rights to 
conscience, and that it was competent to him, as supreme 
head, under God, of the French nation, to force his own tenets 
on his subjects, every one will see what great mischief would 
have been done. Yet was pernicious advice of a similar 
kind given to Henry. Evidently he felt scrupulous at first 
about claiming the new and unheard of powers in church 
affairs, designated under the terms, “royal supremacy,” and to 
overcome the scruples of a tyrant, which held him back from 
invading a province not his own, was not an act worthy of any 
commendation. Suppose that in place of being advised to 
assume the title of head of the church, he had been told that 
liberty of conscience was the right of every one, that the 
domination of the Pope over England, and the cruel means 
he ever and anon took to support his usurpation, were manifest 
invasions of the civil and religious liberties of the nation, and 
should at once be terminated, and that England should then 
be allowed to work out its own religious future, the civil power 
simply protecting each individual from persecution for his 
religious views, Henry would have been saved from much 
bloodguiltiness. 

When, in subsequent years, the church in the southern part 
of the island unceasingly preached to the despotic Stuarts 
the untrue doctrine that non-resistance was the duty of sub- 
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jects who believed themselves oppressed by their sovereign, 
this pernicious teaching had the effect of making the despotic 
rulers less scrupulous in their measures and thus leading them 
on to their ruin. This was especially apparent in the case of 
the last of the Stuart kings. It cannot be doubted that the 
doctrine he had so perpetually heard, of the sinfulness of re- 
bellion, even in extreme circumstances, made him suppose he 
might with impunity trample on the privileges of Protestant 
episcopacy, and render the nation Romish by a series of royal 
decrees. Though we do not defend the discourtesy of the manner 
in which Andrew Melville comported himself in the presence 
of James VI., yet we are convinced that the fearless minister 
did his sovereign a great amount of good in addressing him on 
the well-known words, there are “two kings and two kingdoms 
in Scotland, King James the head of the commonwealth, and 
Christ Jesus, the king of the church, whose subject James VI. 
is, and of whose kingdom he is not a king, nor a lord, nor a 
head, but a member ;’ and again plainly, “I say you are not 
the head of the church.” Though in speaking truth, all proper 
respect should be shewn to rank and office, yet even when this 
is not properly attended to, truth is still truth, and beneficial, 
while falsehood, however pleasing at the time, is falsehood 
still, and therefore noxious. Among members of parliament 
there liave always been some deeply pious men, while others 
have been more indifferent ; and we ask has not injury been 
done to the latter class by informing them that, however 
irreligious their views, they have still an unquestionable right 
to take part in governing the church? How much better 
would it have been for them, had the supremacy not of the 
crown but of conscience been suggested by the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the land! Even apart from the moral in- 
fluence on themselves, kings or queens, while they had, in fact 
as well as in name, the chief authority in Britain, were much 
injured, as was Parliament, when it became the real sovereign, 
by their unwarrantable assumption of supremacy in matters 
ecclesiastical. During the period when the laws were sanguin- 
ary, it caused the authorities to brand as traitors, and execute 
some of the most worthy people in the land, thus bringing on 
themselves the guilt of shedding innocent blood. Even when 
the death penalty ceased to be exacted, and fines, or imprison- 
ments, or exclusion from offices, to which, on other grounds, 
they were entitled, were alone inflicted on the opponents of 
the “supremacy,” the government was injured very seriously. 
A nation, to be truly prosperous, should, if possible, have the 
most able, the most moral, and the most religious of its sons 
in positions of influence, while there is divine authority for 
stating that “the wicked walk on every side, when the vilest 
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men are exalted.” Offices must be filled by people of one 
description or other, and if ensnaring oaths be used to keep a 
large number of the most conscientious men in the country 
out of office, some at least of the vacant places will be filled 
by people who would swear to anything. It ismost foolish 
on the part of any government to drive permanently into what 
may be called the ranks of the opposition, those whose whole 
instincts are in favour of law, order, morality, and religion. 

The doctrine of the royal supremacy has all along done, and 
still continues to do, the Church of England an incalculable 
amount of injury. 

It is the parent, as it was the offspring, of a servile spirit. 
“ Who would be free himself must strike the blow ;” te if a 
nation, not wishing to incur the manifold risks of warfare to 
achieve or to defend its liberties, ask a neighbouring power to 
fight its battles, that neighbouring power, if it undertake the 
work, and prove victorious, will be almost sure to take to itself 
the chief fruits of victory, and may even possibly enslave the 
nation ostensibly on whose behalf it fought. Thus, when the 
old Britons, harassed by the Picts and Scots, called the Anglo- 
Saxons over from the continent to fight the battles which them- 
selves should have undertaken, the strangers, as every one knows, 
responded to the call, crossed over to England, and drove back 
the Northern barbarians; but when the time came for putting 
their more pusillanimous allies in possession of the fruits of 
victory, as might have been expected, they refused to do so, 
and kept the advantages to themselves. When then Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex, Cranmer, and others, induced Henry VIII. 
to take to himself the danger and the honour of fighting the 
battle of the English Reformation, that potentate, on finding 
himself successful, appropriated, as might have been expected, 
the fruits of conquest, not setting the church free from papal 
authority, but simply substituting for a distant Italian pope, a 
British one near at hand. We are disposed to believe that the 
royal aid was purchased at too great a price. Though in many 
important respects we differ from the philosophic historian, 
Buckle, yet there is a great deal of truth in his volumes; and 
we thoroughly assent to his view that governments cannot very 
greatly mar or help the advance of a nation. To say that 
Henry VIII. produced the English Reformation, is very shallow 
philosophy. The Reformation, long prepared for by Wycliffe 
and the Lollards, not to speak of general causes, was coming 
on, with slow but sure strides, quite independently of Henry ; 
and without at all undervaluing the aid which he rendered to 
it, certain it is that it would have arrived within a few years, 
even if he, the quondam “Defender of the Faith” against 
Luther, had to the last remained a Romanist of the normal type. 
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How little royal help is needful to the promotion of a work 
of God was, indeed, eminently shewn even in the case of this 
same English Reformation. It is believed that when Henry 
VIII. died, the majority of the English were yet Romanists. 
When Edward VI. passed away, it was still the same. On the 
contrary, when Mary was removed from the world, the larger 
number of the nation were Protestants. And why? Because 
she had made Popery execrated by her cruelties, and thus 
created a reaction against it, which, of course, tended to the 
advantage of the rival faith. In short, the spectacle of the 
many martyrs of Smithfield and other places had been more 
effective than all Henry’s efforts during the brief, anti-Romish 
phase of his faith, if such a phase there ever was, and [more 
effective than the governmental measures in the time of the 
really Protestant Edward VI. In other words, the English, 
deserted by the arm of flesh, on which for a little they 
had leaned, were now themselves striking the blow, and with 
what, in military phrase, would be called the very moderate 
“casualties” of two hundred and eighty-eight martyrs,—less 
than the number of heroes who perished with Leonidas at 
Thermopyle, they achieved for England and the world re- 
sults with which not Thermopyle, or Marathon, or any other 
unsuccessful or successful Grecian struggle can for a moment 
compare. “ With a great sum,” said the chief captain to Paul, 
“ obtained I this freedom.” “ For a small sum,” the Church of 
England may say, “I parted with my freedom.” It was, in- 
deed, a small sum ; for that which the tyrant gave her for it, 
she would soon have received unconditionally from her own 
sons. 

Partly through gratitude to the ruler for assistance given— 
partly from a dread that, were his aid withdrawn, the Refor- 
mation would go backward and disappear, the disposition to 
render undue adulation to the monarch was strengthened, till at 
length the miserable doctrine of “the right divine of kings to 
govern wrong” came to be regarded almost as an article of faith. 
Even to this day, timidity of spirit is perpetuated by the royal 
supremacy. We believe that the great mass of the laity of the 
English Church, and a decided majority of the clergy, though 
somewhat “high,” are still really Protestant in belief, yet is 
it common for evangelical clergymen to defend the supremacy, 
on the ground that they and their doctrines would be exiled 
from the Establishment were they not protected by the royal 
authority. We think that a majority might manage to protect 
itself against a minority. Great mischief, therefore, has, we 
believe been done to the English Church by the royal supre- 
macy tenet, in the creation, in many quarters, of a servile 
spirit. 
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Injury was, and continues to be, done to it also in this im- 
portant respect, that the adoption of the royal supremacy 
doctrine ensured that no proper union of Protestants against 
the common foe, Popery, should be possible ; or, if any such were 
for a moment framed, the next moment it would melt away. 
The tenet, that kings or parliaments have a right to dictate 
articles of faith—as, for instance, that, in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Bonamy Price already quoted, Parliament might enact 
that the immaculate conception should, in future, be a doctrine 
of the established church—is one which all minds in the 
country, with the smallest approach to what are called puri- 
tavic tendencies, would instinctively reject. Now, persons of 
that caste of mind may be reckoned by millions, and per- 
manently to adopt, for the exigencies of the moment, a tenet 
sure to expel or exclude these Puritan myriads from the Estab- 
lishment, and in due time make them its foes, was a policy so 
infatuated that the men who adopted it cannot have been gifted 
with any prescience. The full consequences of the mistake they 
committed will still require a number of years to unfold. 
Suffice it to repeat, that in adopting the royal supremacy 
doctrine, guarantee was afforded that masses of men, energetic 
enough to found colonies, which should develop into kingdoms, 
should be either thrust or kept out of the Anglican pale. 

Assurance was, at the same time, afforded that the church 
would become reactionary and persecuting. Two reasons ne- 
cessitated this. First, the chief safeguard against persecution, 
is a thorough conviction of the supremacy of conscience. If 
one have in his own case surrendered that supremacy, then, 
measuring others by himself, he naturally thinks it criminal 
obstinacy in them to hold out against doing what he himself 
has consented to without compunction. If a subject has not 
the right to follow out his conscientious convictions in religious 
matters, so far as this can be done without invading the rights 
of others, then it is criminal for one, when commanded, to for- 
bear entering the established church, and, like other offenders 
against the laws, it is right to punish him. Accordingly, 
fines, imprisonments, and yet graver penalties follow naturally 
from the erroneous principle taken up at the outset. And 
every one knows how much the royal supremacy snare had to 
do with the persecution of the Puritans in England, and the 
fearful and long-continued severitiesinflicted onthe Covenanters 
in Scotland. ‘This is one reason why the adoption of the royal 
supremacy by any church was sure to bring with it intolerance 
even in a gross form. When the era of persecution to death 
had passed away, and the more moderate, but stil] very irritat- 
ing, system of excluding recusants from civil rights took its 
place, the adoption of the royal supremacy guaranteed that 
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any church which held the tenet should be reactionary to the last 
degree, and should struggle with a vigour which would do no 
discredit to the Papacy itself, against the advance of religious 
liberty. Let us explain why this was necessarily so. 

In free countries it is held to be a fundamental principle of 
liberty, that taxation and representation should go together ; 
and as no government would ever think of exempting a great 
portion of its subjects from taxation, it follows that sooner or 
later the parliament of every civilised country will contain re- 
presentatives of all shades of religious belief or unbelief existing 
within the land. Need it be added that this is the case 
already with the British House of Commons. Let it now be 
observed how naturally and inevitably it follows, that any 
church which adopts the royal supremacy principle will be- 
come reactionary. After the Parliament has virtually taken 
the high place in the country, formerly occupied by the 
monarch, then any member elected for the legislature becomes 
one of the church’s rulers. It is inevitable in these circum- 
stances that churchmen should fight to the last in favour of the 
sacramental test as a qualification for a seat in Parliament. If 
a member of Parliament is really a church ruler, then it follows 
that he should enter office by the door, that is by taking the 
communion in the Established Church, and not leap over the 
wall into the fold. But to make this a test of fitness for Par- 
liament, means to refuse representation to all dissenters, though 
taxed, and come into conflict with the first principles of civil 
liberty. Of course progress, sooner or later, gains a victory over 
reaction, and dissenters, entering Parliament, become rulers of 
the church. The turn of the Jews comes next, and those who 
have not the prime qualification for baptism—belief in the 
Saviour—at a bound become, in virtue of being taxed, not 
merely members, but rulers of the church. Every one feels 
this anomalous. Specially must those do so whom it chiefly 
affects, and therefore the great mass of churchmen are, by a 
direct necessity, compelled to become reactionary. Doubtless 
they would have been so to a certain extent, even without the 
operation of this cause, from the fact that they possess excep- 
tional privileges ; but the royal supremacy renders the reac- 
tionary feeling much more intense than otherwise it would be. 

The same evil principle has led to that curious compromise 
between liberty and despotism—the broad church scheme, 
which, finding men of all kinds of faith, not omitting Jews, 
deists, &c., members of Parliament, and de facto rulers of the 
church, resolves-to call them rulers de jure, and for their sakes 
set all testing doctrines aside, and declare the difference be- 
tween Christians and Jews, or Christians and deists; or when 
the scheme, or theory, is carried out to its legitimate conclusion, 
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the difference between theists, and atheists not sufficiently great 
to close for any one admission into the church. ‘In other words, 
in the national establishment all the beliefs of the nation or its 
want of belief will find a place ; and in that church which the 
State delights to honour, it shall become an open question 
whether or not there is a God. Will there, in the happy time 
approaching, when that faith, which the New Testament makes 
all in all, is thus practically declared of no importance, and the 
lion lies down with the lamb, be any foes at all against whom 
the hostile feeling of churchmen may be directed? There will ; 
the millions in Britain of what are denounced as Puritanic 
tendencies, will, of course not, enter such a caricature of a 
church, and without them the scheme will prove abortive. 
We have reasoned on it as if it were possible to realise it, but 
firmly hold that it is absolutely utopian. The more extreme 
broad churchmen may dream of it. Yet it will never be realised. 
But as the theory is carried out even to less startling lengths, 
the millions whom the royal supremacy, with other causes, 
first excluded from the church, converted next into its foes, 
and lastly made the enemies of all establishments, aided 
from Scotland and Ireland, will succeed in taking away the 
exceptional privileges of the Anglican Church. Even before 
that inevitable day comes, there is a likelihood that a move- 
ment, manifesting itself in various parts of England, and to 
which we wish all success, we mean one against the royal 
supremacy, will have gained strength, and when the genera- 
tion that has lived with their consciences in vassalage to the 
State shall have passed away, possibly other men in the 
Anglican Church may put forth treatises against the royal 
supremacy, and express the satisfaction they feel in having be- 
come their own masters in spiritual things. If the standard 
of the royal supremacy can still rally multitudes around it, a 
rival one is already evoking enthusiasm on the Continent as 
well as here. The cry, we mean, of a free church in a free 
state. Under the latter principle conscience would have its 
rights ; the former, as all history shews, has been often em- 
ployed to trample conscience out. R. H. 
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IX.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Tennyson and his Tendencies. 


To do mere justice to a man like Tennyson, who has been to such 
an extent accepted as the rhythmic spokesman of his century, it is 
needful at the outset to try and find his highest tide-mark, and then 
to criticise his work with a constant reference to the best standard he 
has thus raised for himself. But even to accomplish this in a satis- 
factory manner, it is needful to note defects faithfully. As in those 
great fortresses of our Indian empire, which have been recovered 
from native princes, the tortuous stairs scarped out of the rock, 
by which we can ascend to the height, are indirect admissions of 
weakness and insecurity ; so, in the case of the loftiest poet, we shall 
not understand or sympathise with him fully till we have detected his 
weak points, and by means of them can rise to a true and disinterested 
view of his ‘‘ inner life’ and mode of being. Men rise by “ stepping- 
stones of their dead selves ;” Criticism, too, must faithfully search 
out, and set foot on, these stepping-stones, to gain the height from 
which the heaven that lies about the poet in his happier moods can 
be seen, under the soft morning sunlight of serene fellowship. To 
reach Tennyson’s strong points, then, we find that it is necessary 
to begin by an attempt to fix his true position on the poetic roll; and 
the mere fact of thus far implicitly detracting from his universality and 
finality, may itself seem to some to savour not a little of boldness and 
irreverence. Our own reverence for a high poetic ideal, which, we 
trust, will plainly appear in the sequel, must be our sufficient justifi- 
cation. 

It is no detraction from Mr Tennyson’s fame to say, that he is not 
dramatic as Shakespeare was; that he is not a healthy and clear 
objective poet as Scott was; or that he is not a holy, meditative, and 
patient worshipper of God in nature as Wordsworth was. Mr 
Tennyson has a distinctive place, but he occupies this place more by 
virtue of what he wants than what he has; more because he is 
morbid, exclusive, and selective, than because he is healthy and all- 
comprehending. He is the poet of separate moods, passions, ideas, 
and aspirations which, having touched at some point the disintegrating 
loadstone of the scientific reef run out into the waters a little way, 


are drawn off for the time from the moving currents of human life 
and interest, and, like the 


‘* Still salt pools, locked in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore,” 
gather a colour and a fascinating gloom peculiarly their own, attri- 
butable in no slight degree to their withdrawal from the main current. 
Mr Tennyson’s first studies, the Marianas, the Claribels, the Lady of 
Shalotts, and the “Locksley Halls, are all informed by this influence, 
and are the natural although stunted elder brothers of the Mauds, 
and Aylmer’s Fields, and Enoch Ardens, of his more mature and 
deliberative years. Now, along with this peculiarly morbid and 
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gloomy fascination, there is a wealth of luscious colour which, at the 
last, strikes a careful student as a little out of harmony with the real 
experiences which the poet professedly paints ; and which, together 
with a peculiar delight in fantastic conceits and images, has gathered 
on him, and found its climax at a period when, according to Goethe, 
repose and simplicity are attained, if they will ever be so. Unreal 
sorrows are decorated, gloated over, and tricked out; solitude and 
tears are made to “‘ smack delicious ;’’ contempt for their kind is 
rolled, like a sweet morsel, under the tongue of his heroes, and 
the ideal woes of life are made lovely in the warm glow of an active, 
almost eastern fancy, devoted to luxuriance and gorgeousness of life 
and circumstance. Marianas and Elaines are alike, inasmuch as 
they have a form which induces repose, while the spirit stirs the 
unrest that must come with the temptation to brood over fancied and 
unreal sorrows in the very fact of beautifying them. Both sympathy 


and strength for helpfulness in the real world are thus sucked away on 
illusive objects. 


**T was young and so happy, my child, that I revelled in sadness,” 


is the way in which one of our great younger poets expressed this idea 
of youth’s inconsistency. This contradiction is one which runs 
through all Mr Tennyson’s works,—a falsetto note, which is but 
poorly disguised from the patient ear and mind that, through all 
obstacles and perverse or unfortunate modes of treatment, eagerly waits 
and listens for tidings of the soul. 

It is a characteristic of youth, after its first awakenings to beauty, 
that, with an impatience of external claims, it is morbidly alive to its 
own gloomy moods, and passionately nurses them even amid the 
elements and instruments of enjoyment with which it seeks assiduously 
to surround itself. While projecting the shadow of its own condition 
over whatsoever is near to it,—for as yet the mental eye is clouded, 
and but imperfectly couched,—it confuses the vague need with the as 
yet concealed object of it, and falls to worshipping its own image 
that floats dreamily over the most alien objects. Thus, all nature is 
but a mirror of youthful moods ; and youth revels in melancholy and 
morbid fancies, while yet it makes them the very conductors and 
intensifiers of its pleasures. Mr Tennyson, by his specially youthful 
temper,—his self-absorbing love of morbid frames of mind, and of 
situations calculated to breed them,—and the remarkable dash of 
scientific ardour, intensified, rather than anything else, by his artistic 
self-restraint, has made himself to a great extent the representative 
of the despair, the doubt, and terrible dissatisfaction of the present. 
He has cut and carved, as if on ivory, the wasted, yearning, self- 
loving face of our weary, sceptical, artificial century ; and, beholding 
its own image there so beautified, youthlike, it has been confirmed in 
its self-worship, notwithstanding the formal lessons which Mr Tennyson 
has held out to it, conscientiously enough, by way of warning. 

Properly speaking, we may say, then, that Mr Tennyson is the poet 
of youth, and of the “ indefinite, misty middle” between youth and 
manhood. He has now and again advanced a foot into the further 
stage of disinterested aspiration and dramatic clearness; but the 
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rarified atmosphere of this region has soon come to oppress his 
labouring organs, and he has been glad to escape by returning within 
the original boundary. He is essentially lyrical, with a peculiar sub- 
stratum of purely philosophic, or more properly scientific, impulse. 
His starting-point is from the field of Moore and Byron, and he 
sweeps round the nether fringe of the Wordsworthian kingdom, seen 
from which nature is suffused with a low sunset glow of divine revela- 
tion. Now and then getting, from this point of vantage, glimpses of 
the field of clear and individually dramatic lyrical effort, as in Burns 
and Goethe, he has over and over again essayed to enter it; but, 
pursued by the avenging scepticism and unsettled self-consciousness 
which, more than anything else, softens and melts the strings of the 
lyrical instrument when they are blown upon by it, he has found the 
false relief which he needed and sought, in the misty world of youthful 
dreams and self-absorbing fancies. His course is thus retrogressive, 
almost describing a circle. His last poem is, in this respect, as truly 
youthful and unreal as his first one,—the external object is not clear 
to the eye of imagination, but has as certainly floating over it, in a 
kind of moonshiny air, a secondary image on which there rests 
a vague portrait of his earlier self. The old Lucretius is trans- 
figured in the grasp of the new Lucretius; it is the old moon, but 
too distinctly seen, set and enclosed in the ‘‘new moon’s arm.” In 
this we have but another form of the continual contest between spirit 
and form,—the source of the contradiction we have spoken of,—an 
aspiration after the unconscious serenity and repose of the Greek 
dramatists, or of our own older singers, troubled and confused by 
continual accesses of doubt, despair, and unrest, before which imagina- 
tion itself is paralysed, and sinks exhausted. Tremulously sensitive 
to the overmastering demands made upon the intellect, by the wholly 
false position which a partially elaborated science has arrogated for 
itself, he has, as we have said, become the exponent of the ambition 
and the restlessness of the present age, in what, however, are its most 
temporary relations and significances. 

We are fully alive to the honour due to Mr Tennyson as the exponent 
of this peculiar scientific despair and youthful unrest, which so pos- 
sess the best culture of the present age, and which reveal themselves 
in him as a kind of disguised but over-mastering fate, repressing 
free activity, and dominating all he does with one vague, oppressive 
note of mournful dejection and half-helpless desponding aspiration. 
At cost of great labour and pain, he has reflected truly these special 
questionings and intellectual difficulties which have supervened in an 
age given up to science, but divided’ it between it and fashion, and 
where faltering faith seeks support from reasonings. But the pecu- 
liarly processional nature of Mr Tennyson’s art,—the need he has ever 
felt for overpowering colour and the aid of special and fantastic, often 
purely temporary and local images, to relieve his marked defect in in- 
dividuality both of character and incident, have conflicted very power- 
fully against the infusion of broad and universal motifs ; and we fear 
he will hereafter pay a heavy penalty in neglect for the obscurity 
and tantalising reconditeness of much of his work. And not only 
is there a danger to the laureate from merely artistic defects. The 
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colour and the character of the problems themselves are constantly 
changing ; and, moreover, in our age, they have been to such an ex- 
tent modified by purely accidental, or at least external and critical 
influences, that it may be justly anticipated succeeding generations 
will have but a feeble relation to the mass of the laureate’s poetry, 
if, indeed, they will be able to relinquish their own ground and 
place themselves in ours so faithfully as even to understand it. 
His intense subjectivity, out of which has sprung a purely philoso- 
phical keenness and unsatisfied yearning, has given rise to a certain 
unsettledness directly opposed to the attainment of true artistic com- 
pleteness. In “‘ In Memoriam,” where the point at which science 
comes into contact with religion is most clearly illuminated by him, 
we find the utmost obscurity, along with the most decisive clear- 
ness of form, he has ever attained. Yet there is no perspective 
opened. Here we only have the morbid impressions of early years 
gathered round a real person and relieved by some biographic remin- 
iscences, whilst all is crushed together into an indiscriminating fore- 
ground by the imperious demands and suggestions of science—the 
lean kine of Pharaoh too truly eating up the fat ones. 

In a sense, of course, philosophy and science form the willing ser- 
vants of poetry, and should lie ‘ softly hidden within its bosom ;” as, 
indeed, we find it in Shakespeare or Goethe, or, infinitely better still, 
in the book of Job. But the essential feature of philosophy, when 
abstracted or separated from poetry, lies in the subjectivity which 
makes self the ruling and conscious centre of every conception—the 
test of existence, in fact ; thus, of necessity, leading to division and at 
last to doubt: while, on the other hand, true poetry makes something 
other than self its vital object, in going out towards which, it meets 
faith and all those beautiful virtues which are in the suite of religion. 

The very greatness of ‘‘ In Memoriam”’ viewed in itself, is proof of 
its littleness viewed in relation tothe highest poetry. It is intensely 
subjective, and is really neither more nor less than a bit of science. 
Lines seem to ran out from this work, and to interpenetrate 
every thing Mr Tennyson has done, making his poems, when carefully 
viewed together, somewhat like those optical pictures which are all 
shaped out of a few simple elements by the mere trick of rotatory 
change. Itis not a piece of poetry this ‘‘In Memoriam;” it only 
shews that the lowest form of poetry, i.e., the lyrical, may to the 
writer sometime become possible. The conscious renunciation of 
philosophical methods may lead to an unconscious hold on higher 
methods; and as the last note of the poem melts into a truer, fuller, 
natural tone, it may be regarded as suggestive of healthy objective 
activity, as the first unvaried note of the lark is anticipatory of the stir 
of rustic labour. It were surely wrong even to implicitly accuse Mr 
Tennyson of insincerity when he himself characterised ‘In Memoriam” 
as ‘* wandering cries, confusions of a wasted youth.” ‘In Memoriam” 
is properly an inductively-reasoned philosophy. The main body is 
the mystical description of a search for data, and the testing of these. 
Philosophy fulfils itself in the frank confession of the incapacity of 
reason gua reason, to find a fixed point of vision, from which all phe- 
nomena could be seen and consistently associated, or at all events 
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associated in such a way as to exhaustively solve some of the deepest 
problems of human destiny. The true solution lies in the Preface, in 
which the poet tells us that he has renounced his method as ineffi- 
cient, Faith being now recognised as supreme ; and thus the link which 
unites all forms of existence under the sovereign crown of Love is at 
length found, Will being now declared the one only true guide of life. Of 
Fichte’s ‘‘ Bestimmung des Menschen” the same might be said as of 
‘‘In Memoriam.” If the one isa poem, then the other must also 
be. The fundamental conception of both is the same, and both 
have a strange lyrical ground-swell, ever running into little pools or 
side eddies, in which rarest glimpses of the ‘‘ grand old heavens above 
us bent” are to be caught, but ever with one human face behind all, 
and looking out, as it were, with awful unchildlike earnestness. That 
both are equally poems we maintain; and surely the mere circumstance 
of the one being rhymed and the other not, could not make all the 
difference some critics would profess to find. 

But Mr Tennyson has not realised the promise he gave in ‘‘ In Me- 
moriam.”’ This is to be attributed in great part to the peculiar posi- 
tion in which he has from first to last placed himself towards the 
Arthurian romance. It would take a long time to make clear all the 
significance of that relation ; we can but indicate where it is not pos- 
sible for a critic to be too careful and exact. Throughout all Ten- 
nyson’s earliest poems there is a subdued breath wafted from the 
field of Breton chivalry. The ‘“‘ Lady of Shalott” and the ‘‘ Morte 
d‘Arthur” mark the two extreme determinate forms which it took ; 
and round these two all Mr Tennyson’s early poems, however appa- 
rently dissimilar, might be critically grouped. In ‘“‘ In Memoriam,” 
the historic and the ideal, the symbolic and the human or individual, 
coalesce and find a real centre. Even the accidental circumstance of 
the identity of names seems to have weighed with Tennyson; and in 
‘* Arthur Hallam ”’ we have the realisation of the true ideal knight,— 
‘* My Arthur,” who reverenced his conscience as his king, and “ bore 
his weight of learning lightly, like a flower,” the true chivalry of a self- 
conscious literary ultra-academic society. After this, the application 
of the idea to Prince Albert would have been impertinent in any 
composition save a dedicatory elegy. But, owing to the dissatisfied 
and unrestful nature of Mr Tennyson’s genius, he was not content to 
allow the spirit of the Arthurian legends to find fixed and final form 
in the monument reared to an actual friend. It must be set loose 
before the fancy once more, as Pygmalion charmed his Psyche from 
the marble, to become at once a toy and a tyrant, an element of joy 
and of awful despair to the poet of the nineteenth century. 

It is necessary here to speak more fully of Tennyson’s relation to 
the Round Table. The peculiar fascination which the old romance, 
in its later corrupted form,* has exercised over his imagination to a 





* We say in its later corrupted form, where the direct coarseness of some 
of the original is lit up by a phosphorescent light of arbitary symbolism— 
the growth of later centuries, which has done much to degrade and im- 

verish early Welsh literature, as is very forcibly pointed out by Mr Skene 
in that monument of industry, ‘‘ The Four Ancient Books of Wales,” Edin- 
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very great extent, accounts for the contradiction: to which we have 
referred. He has never with one decisive leap taken the water, plucked 
the pearl of genuine human meaning that lay at the bottom, and ex- 
hibited it to us in the direct and simple light of its tragic pathos as 
pure story. He has rather played about the surface, watching the 
intermingling lights and shades, and listening intent for the sounds 
of alien critical voices from the not-far-distant dry land. We have 
an attempt from the outside, from the self-conscious critical sphere, 
to reconstruct a Round Table on the principle of a counsel of per- 
fection. The result is, that the old Arthurian story is divorced from 
its real ground, from its deepest because undefined human interest and 
meaning ; and an attempt is made to gather it round a thread of 
symbolism, which, however, is far too weak, too thin and fragile, 
to bear the real earthly pressure of the materials. Here we see the 
undoubted first source of the unreconciled contradiction which pervades 
Mr Tennyson’s works, the persistent attempt, by dint of knowledge and 
scientific aids, to modernise and Christianise what is primitive, 
youthful, and properly heathen—and that, too, by mere resources of 
arbitrary treatment and trickery of image and suggestion. Mr 
Tennyson has undertaken a somewhat hopeless task, or one at all 
events which lay far beyond the capacities of his narrow, tensely-lyrical, 
self-involved genius,—one, indeed, only likely to yield its prize toa 
man of true dramatic instinct, and with broad and lively sympathy 
for concrete fact, and for individual characters and foibles. But he 
has dealt with this cycle of fable in an utterly unreal and ethereal 
way. We do not get a whit nearer to the heart of that old time, in which 
King Arthur is placed, than Malory had already led us; and, though 
there is a magic courtliness and moonlight grace thrown over it all, 
something is still felt to be wanting to its reality. Malory is cer- 
tainly more simple and more concentrated than Tennyson is; and 
these, we understand, are still recognised as something in poetry. If 
our readers contrast the Jdylls carefully with the Morte d’ Arthur, they 
will perceive a great difference, and perhaps see our meaning. The 
one is sharp, clear, conclusive ; the other, soft, diluted, wordy, indeed. 
Tennyson has never with,one decisive stroke or picture exhausted 
the significance of the Arthurian period; it has rather haunted and 
mastered him, and hence we find it like a watery amalgam running 
beneath all his efforts, and destroying their real and essential unity. 
The Morte d'Arthur, as we shall see, is the nearest approach to 
success. 

In the Idylls of the King, the Tennysonian blank verse reaches its 
acme of falseness and affectation ; the best that can be said of it is 
that it assorts tolerably with the moonlight ethereality of the matter 
as conceived by the poet. Here we have the worst faults of the 
Italian poets, so far as spirit is concerned ; the worst faults of modern 





burgh, Edmonston & Douglas. Mr Edward Tyrell Leith, in a little 
brochure from the Education Society’s Press, at Byculla, Bombay, entitled 
“* The Legend of Tristran,” finds the germ of the best flowers of the Arthurian 
romance in primitive Aryan lore, and speaks of them as being “‘ travesties of 


the original myth.” 
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verse, so far as form is concerned. Indeed, we have sometimes been 
inclined to doubt whether Tennyson would have been a poet at all had 
it not been for the draughts he quaffed at the crystal fount of early 
Italian poetry. His devotion to Dante was something extraordinary : 
we do not say it is, for he has made great efforts to escape from the 
Florentine’s influence ; but only, we are sorry to say, with the result 
of letting loose upon himself the worse influence of the sweetly-diffuse 
metrical writers of a later era, like Petrarch and Metastasio. 

The real effect of Mr Tennyson’s action on the Arthurian cha- 
racters is to transform them more and more into moonshiny abstrac- 
tions, fixed and anchored in certain metaphysical circles, without any 
of that strange mysterious likeness we find in real individuals how- 
ever different from each other—an idea which Thackeray, catching up 
from Carlyle, but seizing too exclusively on its intellectual side, ran to 
seed. But while Mr Tennyson thus becomes essentially more and 
more abstract with each new effort, he endeavours to recover poetical 
consistency, and to form a complete concrete body, if we may speak 
80, by the heaping up of separate sensuous images. And herein lies 
his untruthfulness. The “ Lady of Shalott” and “‘ Elaine” are ex- 
cellent illustrations of this. The one is true in form; the other is 
false. In both, the character is consciously regarded as abstract and 
symbolical. In the first, the form expresses this; but in the latter, 
the endeavour to attain an external or concrete reality, which shall speak 
directly to the imagination, has simply the effect of breaking up the com- 
pleted circle of symbolic meaning, and running what the Yankees 
would call something ‘‘ mixed” into the interstices. In the very measure 
that Tenriyson, by form, departs from the foundation of Malory, he is 
false, seeking a base in abstraction, and then working quite artifi- 
cially to elaborate the semblance of an artistic whole. It is true that 
all great creators have been great assimilators ; but Tennyson assimi- 
lates by the persistent drawing of reality into the metaphysical sphere, 
and then giving it forth with a “false face.” Ina word, the rhythm of 
incident or sequence of events, is lost in the mere rhythm of lines and 
images. Neither Mr Tennyson nor any of his followers can ever be 
good story-tellers ; and an efficient literary police would certainly aim 
at confining them to what is strictly subjective and lyrical, which they 
tend to unhealthily mix up with what is objective and dramatic when- 
ever they attempt to describe a wider circle. 

A short while ago, Mr Tennyson's magazine contributions caused great 
stir ; and it was pleasant in the midst of it all, to meet with a scholarly 
article like that of Professor Cheetham in the Contemporary Review of 
April 1868. Yetits effect can only be toconfirm a wholly erroneous way of 
viewing Tennyson’s Arthurian poems. ‘‘ The outspoken plainness of the 
old romances,” says the Professor, ‘‘ 7s far less injurious than the delicate 
insinuations of the modern, everything being definite and concrete.” 
Yet he admits that Tennyson’s Arthurian heroes are ‘ not, indeed, 
men of this work-a-day world, but men seen through the golden haze 
which fancy raises ;” and further on he says, ‘‘ everything in the Idyll 
[of Queen Guinevere] which gives light and shade, and delicacy of 
portraiture, is due to the modern poet.” Where Tennyson departs 
from Malory, for instance, he resorts to the most sentimental refine- 
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ments, in which the direct touches of nature that spoke through the 
quaint simplicity of the old legend with prevailing power, glimmer off 
and disappear. The Morte d’Arthur is the nearest approach Mr 
Tennyson has made to success, simply because the symbol carries 
naturally, and without undue stretching at any point, the meaning which 
the poet purposes to convey, precisely as each human life is charged 
with lessons of the unsystematic kind. Mr Cheetham unconsciously 
justifies our decision as to the superiority of the Morte d’ Arthur. 
‘¢ Nowhere,” he writes, ‘‘is the old romance so simply solemn, and 
nowhere has the modern poet followed it so closely as in the story of 
the death of Arthur.” Had he followed it more closely elsewhere, 
it had been well. A learned and thoughtful continental critic, seizing 
those features in the character of our time, which Mr Tennyson has 
specially reflected and exaggerated, writes thus, with incisive point : 

‘The love our popular poets take pleasure in representing is not 
chivalrous love, nor is it Platonic either. . . . Love has once more 
turned pagan, and what in this reproduction specially pertains to us, 
is to have mingled a certain kind of mysticism with a voluptuous tone. 
Our age, at once sensual and metaphysical, has, out of these elements, 
compounded a something which is not coarse, but which is certainly 
not chaste. Pleasure, the idol of the nineteenth century, has multi- 
plied soft and enervating images in the production of Art. All our 
aspirations are towards the East, not as our original birthplace, but as 
the country of sunshine, perfume, and roses.” 

Mr Tennyson’s misfortune was to come, a morbid, ill-balanced 
mind into a morbid and self-questioning age ; and, having shewn it its 
own likeness in those elements least enduring, it is little wonder that 
a proverbially short-sighted public should fancy he had painted it in its 
most enduring features; for which they must certainly look to 
severer minds than his. The laureate’s decided inclination towards a 
mere fanciful elaboration of conceits of the intellect, added to an un- 
fortunate choice of later subject, which, bad in itself, was still worse 
considering his self-involved, brooding lyrical nature, has often sown 
the seeds of elements which in full growth have certainly a tendency 
to become immoral. And chiefly in this way, that Mr Tennyson has 
scarcely ever (save indeed in the ‘‘ Northern Farmer ’’) trusted himself 
to represent faithfully by the imagination, without having behind a 
reserve of justification for treating points keenly felt to be forbidden 
by tacit intellectual deductions. ‘This was to some slight extent the 
case with ‘‘ Enoch Arden ;” but certain portions of the ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King”’ are in this respect typical. Notwithstanding all Tennyson’s 
maidenly purity and reserve, his very endeavour to draw off the 
reader’s fancy from doubtful incident and impression inseparable 
from his subject, by sweetly long-drawn lures of words, often works 
far more powerfully to excite ambiguous and unchaste conceptions, 
than the utmost plain speaking would do.* Vivien is a conclusive 





* We constantly feel there is a doubtful something behind. When, some 
years ago, the writer acted as tutor, it became his duty to read English with 
two intelligent girls of thirteen and a half and fifteen years. It was his habit 
to explain difficult passages, and always on the following day to answer any 
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illustration. Tennyson, owing to his want of healthy dramatic force, 
throws that which is doubtful into an atmosphere of the intellect. By 
completely drawing off that which is personal, the man of dramatic force 
and insight can recount justly what is seen or believed in all the faithful- 
ness of its moral proportions and relations. But here, as elsewhere, 
to excuse is to accuse. Under Tennyson’s hands, Lancelot remains 
the real hero of the Idyl/s; and we shall see by-and-bye how this 
comes to pass. Meanwhile we cannot help quoting some very acute 
remarks of Mr J. M. Ludlow on the Arthurian cycle, which have 
an important bearing here. He writes:—‘‘ We can only make 
Arthur epical by making him more and more unreal; the only 
patriotism he appeals to is a microscopic Welsh or Breton patriotism ; 
no religious fervour can be kindled in his favour by making him a 
Christian hero against certain Paynim Saxons, long converted into 
good Catholics by the time the first minstrel sang of him, in any but 
a Kymric dialect. The real centres of interest in the Arthurian cycle 
are two essentially unpopular ones,—the double adulteries of Lan- 
celot and Guinevere, and of Tristram and Isolt (to say nothing of the 
ugly tales of Arthur’s own birth and of Mordred’s) ; very fit themes 
for courtly pruriency and sentimentalism, very poor and dull ones for 
the healthy popular mind. Indeed, it may be said, that the only 
truly epical element in the Arthurian cycle is the quest of the holy 
grail; but that both comes too late, and is essentially too false, ever 
to develop itself into a popular epic.”—Epics of the Middle Ages, 
Preface, p. viii. 

But the relation in which Tennyson has placed himself to the 
Arthurian romance has so coloured and directed the whole current of 
his development, that it affords a ground of comparison and criticism 
not only for the Arthurian poems strictly, but for his poems as a 
whole. 

No artist of modern times has chosen more purely ideal subjects, 
which yet, notwithstanding his elaborate clearness of form, were less 
fitted for the mode of treatment he employs. Let us try to make this 
clear. Wherever Tennyson has attempted a real character, that is, a 
character which will not fit into any pre-arranged abstract framework, 
he has most decidedly failed, because he has only one point of con- 
tact with his characters, and that is not a creative one. He sees 
them through a moral medium which is doubly perturbed : first, by an 
intellectual fineness, which restlessly employs itself in setting one 
element of character against another; and secondly, by over easily 
excited sensibilities. He is not, therefore, to be implicitly trusted 
even as a moralist, as we have hinted. His artistic track is a 
straight line which most unjustly divides the world into two very 
unequal halves. (1.) On one side we find an array of abstractions, 
perfect in their several spheres, in studying which we are persecuted 





questions, or remove any doubt that had arisen on the lesson of the previous 

one. Extracts from Shakspeare, Chaucer, and Spencer were read ; but the 

questionings on the days after these readings were nothing to the mental 

og which were dashed at his head after the reading of ‘‘ Vivien.” 
e hopes he may never undergo such another ordeal. 
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by a sense of the absence of that mystery and‘ unaccountableness 
which surrounds the merest hodman or beggar, and which once 
caught and represented inthe natural sequence of thought and sensation, 
raises him to equal rank with the greatest and lordliest. With what 
force of insight Shakespeare has caught this, ashe has caught almostevery 
other cardinal truth of human life, when he makes Constance ready to 
go in among the kings and princes because of the greatness of her sor- 
row; or still more representatively is his picture of the Fool and Lear. 
Nothing is lost to either character by the contrast, even in the most 
tragic situations. The sudden freaks of mind in the fool, like spring 
winds, play over deep hidden currents of sympathy, secking and, by 
the strangest windings, finding at last fair expression, thus associat- 
ing him with the discrowned king in that unity of emotion which can- 
not be disturbed by any thing conventional, and which a genius such 
as Shakespeare alone knows how to use. Burns, too, has attained 
this true centre in his ‘‘ Jolly Beggars,” and Goethe with some of the 
characters in ‘‘ Meister’s Apprenticeship ;” Phillina, Laertes, and 
Frederich,—Mignon, the creature of mystery, being the least successful 
of all in this respect. Inferior artists, that is, writers who by their 
subjectivity must project themselves into their characters, and speak 
through them, uniformly seek to attain that variety in which lies true 
dramatic unity by anchoring their characters within certain abstract 
circles,* as we have said, each properly excluding the other, and 
never softly running into one another, as in life. Their work is 
superficial, not dynamic; it goes by extension, not growth. Per- 
haps no poet who ever attempted writing, which it was wished should 
be regarded as dramatic, has so failed in this respect as Mr Tennyson. 
When once we intellectually conceive of Elaine, for instance, as being 
pure emotion without either will or intellect, we can picture forth no 
other line of experience than that Tennyson has very imperfectedly, 
because fancifully and unconcentratedly drawn. Vivien clearly seen 
as the type of mere personal beauty plus intellect and minus emotion, 
must be the seducer, the unrelenting betrayer of some Merlin—at best 
the Becky Sharpe of her circle. If Guinevere figures forth emotion 
without wi//, then her false love, her fall, and her repentance become 





* So pronounced and insinuating has Mr Tennyson’s influence been, that, 
notwithstanding the peculiarly scientific or critical sub-current in him which 
might lead one to ve it, one is yet surprised to witness some of its mani- 
festations in the field of pure criticism. Thus ina recent ingenious book, ‘‘ A 
Study of Tennyson,” Mr Tainsh struggles very hard to fit and force the laureate 
into a framework prepared not for him, but for some ideal of Mr Tainsh’s. 
It is something that Mr Tainsh admits one point, in which Tennyson is not 
exactly so strong as he should be, and this too is a crucial one. Certainly, 
notwithstanding Mr Tainsh’s confused assertions of Mr Tennyson’s dramatic 
strength (pp. 27-30), he is right to acknowledge the poverty of the climax in 
‘** Walking to the Mail.” Nothing could shew more clearly than Mr Tainsh’s 
index to obscure passages in ‘‘In Memoriam” the points where the sections 
or arcs of the lyrical circle are broken into and blurred by the exclusive and 
intersecting lines of purely scientific induction. Separate bits are truly 
touched with the halo of poetry ; but the ‘‘ In Memoriam” has no true poetic 
wholeness ; what wholeness belongs to it is essentially scientific. 
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at once explicable, necessary, and to be looked for. If Enid be the 
type of love self-perfected in trust, then how else could she act in any 
of the circumstances in which she is placed. Mr Tennyson has created 
the circumstances, he has in no sense created the characters. Nay, 
he has injured and defaced them in the very measure that he has 
recovered any appearance of purity by superposing upon them an 
abstract purpose. The more unreal he has made the characters, 
—the more he has departed from the old story for the sake of 
making them thus speak to the intellect, he has certainly injured 
and destroyed them. He has drawn forth from them the element of 
mystery ; and, like a rare odour, it has been blown away in the windy play 
of the intellect, reducing the characters to mere automatons to act out 
certain riddles ; the solution of which being once found, they can no 
more speak to us divinely through the imagination. In his hands 
they come to have but one secret easily caught; for what has its 
root in the intellect can be mastered by the intellect. Unluckily, God 
does not send women-types into the world in our day or in any day. 
The women who walked in the Agora when the young men flocked to 
the Academe, were as unlike the sculptured faces that looked down 
serenely from the friezes of the Parthenon as are those who now 
journey to Covent Garden. The snub nose of Socrates must find its 
complement in the opposite excess in Plato. So no woman is all 
Elaine, or Enid, or Vivien, or Guinevere: most women have some- 
thing of all the four. Whatever fault may be found with Malory, 
certainly his characters are more human than Mr Tennyson’s. 
Were all-the laureate’s Arthurian women rolled into one, then, per- 
haps, we might have a real woman, with all the contradiction, the 
puzzle, the mystery that surrounds human characters anywhere and 
everywhere. But we must go elsewhere to find such faithful repre- 
sentation of the concrete. 

It may be objected, however, that we have wronged the laureate in 
selecting the leading characters in the Idylls. Then let us take ‘‘ Maud,” 
the most ambitiously dramatic of his works. The same thing will 
hold here. The hero is emotion plus intellect minus will; Maud is 
mere emotion ; the brother is embodied snobbism ; the lesson imposed 
upon the poem at the close is merely arbitrary, put in like skilful 
padding in a magazine article to connect it with the time. This is 
one side of Mr Tennyson’s world. 

(2.) On the other side we have a series of wholly unidealised 
characters ; that is, characters not conceived artistically, but through 
personal prejudice ; and being wrought out in this spirit, they are at 
once untrue, and the handling so impatient and unloving, as to be 
often coarse, and occasionally offensive. The significance of a real 
character can never be exhausted by any individual relation to it, any 
more than you can exhaust the mystery of life by saying that its object 
is love, duty, sacrifice, or hope. The essence of dramatic art is, that 
it recounts and represents, and does not interpret ; that life is set before 
you in its totality, one part interpreting the others. All those cha- 
racters, save one, in dealing with which any real force of dramatic 
sympathy could be shewn, are thus unfaithfully treated by Tennyson. 
And the defect is fatal. For, even to put it thus simply, What merit 
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is there in loving characters who move with perfect consistency in a 
sphere you have yourself marked out for them? What self-denial, 
what sympathy is needed for that? It is something more to love the 
real human being, and not a mere shadow of ourselves projected over 
it; and, notwithstanding contradiction, and vice, and meanness, to 
love him with such force of nature as to make him live again at will, 
with the prerogative of a freer world, and nobler company, than he had 
in the actual one. A list of all the instances in which this weakness is 
seen in Tennyson’s poems would be too lengthy here. The baronet and 
his lady in Aylmer’s Field, Sir Modred and Limours in the Idylis, the 
mother ‘‘ preaching down a daughter’s heart’’ in Locksley Hall, and the 
brother of Maud (when viewed as a real character), may be given as 
instances. All these exhaust themselves in one relation to the 
laureate,—they are not creations, they are only figures of relations 
which really exist between Mr Tennyson and certain characters. 
The traits which give rise to relations such as these, are of course 
worthy of note, as well as anything else that would help a biographer 
to a true characterisation. So, precisely, are they valuable to us as 
students of the laureate’s works. They reveal the man, and may in 
some instances make us love him more; but in the very measure they 
fulfil this office they are not art. 

But the definite line which his limitedness of range forces Tennyson 
to draw, in order to get the faintest semblance of a real world, leads 
to several noteworthy things. It was for the sake of pointing out 
these, indeed, that we have written those paragraphs. Sometimes, were 
characters cut in two, the one half put into action in the one world, 
and the other half in the other, we would have consistency, and a 
genuine moral result. Tennyson has himself done this in the case of 
‘‘Maud.” By a sort of arbitrary whirl, he transfers the hero, at the end, 
into a world wholly different from that which he lives in throughout 
the poem. And we yet wait for the true continuation of ‘‘ Maud.” 
For it is easy, by suggestions in the fancy, to get a relief which 
seems dramatically consistent, compared with carrying forward the 
character, and making it realise its own concrete consistency, by 
justifying itself to itself in the completed result. ‘‘ Maud” is a 
mere fragment, hanging midway between the earth of ‘ Locksley 
Hall” and the heaven of some yet unrealised dream. ‘‘ Maud,” 
however, is not so dangerous as some other poems where Tennyson 
has been controlled and constrained by objective fact, in the shape 
of legend or history. And here we come back to the point we 
started from, for Lancelot is the typical instance. Could Tennyson 
have wholly refined away the double adultery of Lancelot and 
Guinevere, of Tristram! and Isolt, then he might have dealt with 
the Round Table faithfully ; as it is, he has done his best to refine 
these away, but only with the result of bringing them back in a 
still more deleterious form. By the very fact of his so working 
upon the sympathies which Lancelot excited, in order to justify the 
place he accords to him as hero, he refines away, in a most dangerous 
haze of rhythm, that very element which, when he views it in its reality, 
excites his deepest moral repulsion and reprobation. Viewed on the 
ground where Tennyson, the man, is truest, should not the very 
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elements which raise Lancelot into 2 hero, and draw out our sym- 
pathies to him, as they are certainly not drawn out towards the 
‘*Great King,” in his cold, virgin purity,—should not these have 
been good reasons for deeper condemnation of Lancelot, than of poor, 
commonplace creatures like Maud’s brother, and the parents in 
‘* Aylmer’s Field.” But the very sin of Lancelot is that which makes 
him more human than Arthur, and therefore he more closely touches 
the fibre of common humanity in us all. In the hands of a great 
objective poet, this would have been faithfully and straightforwardly 
dealt with; but Mr Tennyson has attracted our sympathies toward 
him, by passing out of view, in tricks of artificial refinement, the very 
thing in which he is unheroic utterly. Lancelot was something of a 
coward, even on Mr Tennyson’s shewing, but Mr Tennyson is too 
lyrical and too sharp-strung in his sympathies to make us clearly see 
this ; and so, notwithstanding all his moralising, he has succeeded in 
making the adulterer the true hero of the poem. The “ blameless 
king” is a mere abstraction, who only exists to give effect to the 
interest which cannot but be felt in the connection between Guinevere 
and her unlawful lover. But when we speak in this strain, there 
is always one work which we except, and to which we gladly turn, 
relieved by the hope that Mr Tennyson is yet destined to do greater 
things than, in futile fancy, reconstruct the Round Table. This is 
the “Northern Farmer,” certainly one of the highest pieces of 
dramatic realism since Shakespeare and Burns. 

«J. T. K.,” who is now known to be John T. Knowles jun., has, 
in the preface to a recent little reprint, ‘‘ Legends of King Arthur,” 
given us this interpretation of Tennyson’s ‘‘ purpose” in the “ Idylls:” 
—‘ For Arthur ‘ the King,’ mysterious in birth and death, as he lives 
again in Tennyson, stands evidently for the soul, the moral conscience, 
as the Round Table does for the passions, and everywhere the struggle 
of the spirit with the flesh is painted. The very title, ‘Idylls of the 
King,’ implies something more and other than mere legends of 
Arthur, and contains an allusion to the King within us ; else why was 
not the book named ‘ Idylls of King Arthur’? The tale of ‘Guinevere’ 
becomes the keynote of the whole. Its meaning and its influence are 
foreshadowed by, and made to run through, all the rest. Everywhere 
the flesh is hindering and confusing the work of the Spirit, powerless 
only to overthrow the Soul itself, which, even at the end, departs but 
to refresh itself in the Unknown Peace, and ‘ to heal it of its grievous 
wound.’ . . . . . So noble and so high an allegory surely 
should transform, not parts or fragments only, but the whole Arthur 
cycle, from the water of mere fable into the wine of truth.’ 

Evidently ‘‘J. T. K.,” as well as a clever writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, who, for the nonce, has consented to play him herald, thinks 
that he has done both the laureate and the world a service, by 
communicating, in a semi-authoritative manner, the poet’s own 
private reading of the Arthurian romance. But, unluckily in this 
realm, as in a still higher one, ‘ nothing is of private interpretation.” 
True, in every genuine work of art,—in Goethe’s ‘ Faust,” in 
« Hamlet,” in Burns’s ‘‘ Jolly Beggars,”"—there is a world of pathetic 
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human suggestion which no single mind could adequately catch and 
express; but the reason is simply, that it is so intensely human, 
common, and commanding, that all sympathetic hearts at once bow 
their Amen in silence. We do not need privileged interpreters there ; 
nor should we here. We confess this announcement has not made 
us any the more hopeful of improvement in Mr Tennyson as regards 
his chief vices of poetic treatment; his sinking of the rhythm of 
incident or story under the current of sensuous imagery and laboured 
eddying conceits ; his tendency to allegorise, in order to get a justifi- 
cation for superficial, weakly moralising ; and his incapacity to see 
facts in the authoritative light of their own inherent simplicity. But 
this is prophecy, and we shall see. 

It is often said that a man’s character best discovers itself to the 
observant and penetrating in little things, in unconscious turns and 
movements. In the same way, the key to a great poet’s secret may 
be found in a trifle. We shall therefore, perhaps, be excused in 
referring to some of Mr Tennyson's later efforts, and more especially 
to one which, though it is very slight in texture, has a most important 
bearing on our line of criticism, as bringing out clearly the peculiar 
contradiction we have found in him. This is ‘‘ The Spiteful Letter,” 
which is curiously infelicitous. The feeling out of which it professes 
to have been written, is a calm indifference to minor cares and dis- 
tractions, to adverse opinions and misrepresentations,—such indif- 
ference and lofty serenity, indeed, as, had they been really felt, would 
have rendered impossible those restless stirrings about the bottom 
of the bowl of fancy, which have thrown up the glittering spray in 
which this ‘ poetic lie’ has been caught, crystallised, and unluckily 
preserved in literature. It reveals overweening self-consciousness, 
sensitiveness, and morbid doubt of the writer’s own position. The 
sender of the Spiteful Letter has won his game. Tennyson has 
made confession in the most condemnatory form possible. Fancy a 
great poet elaborating verses to prove that he didn’t care for anony- 
mous scribblers. Poetry can only be written under the heat of some 
dominating influence powerful enough to concentrate the energies ; 
and the fact of Mr Tennyson producing “‘ A Spiteful Letter” worth 
printing, refutes all that the ‘‘ Spiteful Letter” says. He was vexed, 
mineasy, and answered spite with spite, that is the truth ; his protesta- 
tions to the contrary go for nought ; and this little poem, like a comet 
in its eccentric orbit, carries a great train behind it, shaking an irregular 
but welcome light between the horns of the dilemma opened up in 
his more ambitious works, and enabling us to solve the contradiction, 
by a gleam of fresh insight into the poet’s character. For we discover 
that the same contradiction runs through all that he has done, and 
that, as all his tricks of elaboration are but disguises of it, some 
of his earliest efforts were actually the most direct and real. The 
same inconsistency is exhibited in the little poem, ‘‘ The Flower,” 
and it even crops up in ‘‘ In Memoriam,” in the constantly recurring 
verses in which the poct thinks it necessary to protest against the 
distractions and the claims of science, as though he had himself risen 
superior to them; whilst the very sense of isolation, and weariness, 
and eager looking out for fresh facts and inferences, is sufficient 
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testimony against him. When Mr Tennyson, in ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
writes, 
‘* What matters science unto men, 
At least to me ?” 
he inferentially states what is contradicted by the whole scope of his 
mental life, as explicitly revealed in these poems of his. 

In some case3, surface disturbance tends to keep the inmost 
‘¢ solid set” and unmoved; but itis notso with Mr Tennyson. Science 
with him is a sort of stimulant, from which he would gladly escape, 
but cannot because he is in the bonds of habit; and precisely, as 
some over-sensitive but shallow women find a kind of relief in the 
discharge which anything out of order provokes, so in some measure 
is it with him. The inwoven habit of his mind is sensitively scientific. 
This is the source of his unrest, and of his dividedness, and dissatisfac- 
tion. And ifit would not sound too irreverent, we might make ourselves 
so bold as to suggest whether this contradiction does not still more 
conclusively seal itself inthe ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’— in the fact of its attempt- 
ing to embalm a sorrow so deep, so intense, and all-pervading, as to be 
far beyond the noiseful circle of speech, even at its mystic border of 
poetry? May it not be, too, that the self-conscious poet, alive to this 
contradiction, has compromised the matter with himself, by withhold- 
ing his name from this work? Mr Tennyson has said not a few bitter 
things of the ‘‘ many-headed beast.’”” Those who are usually bitterest 
in this way are those who have made themselves its slaves, by too 
facilely violating the sacred reticences of the soul. 

And now, let the reader take up the last volume, ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” 
and carefully read Sea Dreams, to which we can refer the more freely 
that the poet has reprinted it. Note the peculiar shadowy cloud— 
and cloud is the word, for scientific men tell us that light comes from 
elouds but none passes through them—which here divides the sphere 
of the real from the ideal, and confuses and darkens both by the 
peculiar rising mist of scientific movement and restlessness. We 
must try and illustrate our meaning practically. Very well, then ; 
let any person of ordinary judgment carefully read the wife’s dream, 
and then ask himself how much of it must belong purely and 
simply to Alfred Tennyson—and Alfred Tennyson, too, actually 
conceived as the scientific man. Bold, almost reckless, as it may 
seem, we will yet hazard the assertion, that in form there never was 
a falser poem written. The man is made to tell his dream him- 
self, though he does not succeed in doing it either very simply or 
faithfully ; but why is the woman here robbed of a right on which the 
sex, as we understand, greatly pique themselves ? The woman, from 
the descriptive glimpses vouchsafed of her, is shrewd and sensible, and 
not without power to tell her story in her own way. Why, then, do we 
have such a wonderfully fine piece of rhetoric on her behalf? Simply 
beeause the poet is defective in that first essential of the great poet, 
dramatic sympathy, and has not so thrown himself into the current of 
the woman’s life as to be able to make her speak in a clear, simple, 
natural way ; and so, instead of a real woman's sleeping dream we 
have Alfred Tennyson’s well-written waking one, with a moral ready- 
made for it, and with ‘belts of luminous vapour” shining through. 
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Sach a woman as is here pictured, would never think of ‘luminous 
vapour,”’ in belts or otherwise ; and certainly, if she did, she would 
find homelier words to express it. We should not wonder but that 
woman haunts the laureate’s dreams to this day for the injustice here 
done to her ; for, like a bad dissolving view, she remains long on the 
imagination—a tortured figure. 

Mr Tennyson's songs, where one would most expect him to escape 
into a freer sphere, are characterised by absolute want of individuality. 
This is true of even the most admired of them. That clear felicitous 
directness of experience, which seems spontaneously to shape a mould 
for itself, in the most chosen words, and in which we so delight in 
Burns and Goethe, is wholly absent here. Vague, perplexing, and in- 
definite aspiration finds a kind of appropriate symbolism in sepa- 
rated features of natural beauty. But a moonshiny mist floats 
ever between the poet and the object ; and, as astronomers tell us of 
the planets, that reflects back his own light so strongly, that he is 
incessantly dazzled and bewildered by it. Hence, along with a 
peculiar dallying with separate phrases, conceits, and images, we have 
a remarkable obscurity and languid sameness, sometimes amounting 
even to monotony. The Amercian publishers have, we understand, 
issued a handsome volume of the collected songs called ‘ Songs of 
all Seasons.” But this sort of selection is trying to a poet. Let any 
reader go carefully over Mr Tennyson's songs, and he will find 
that they are really no more than separate phases of one mood of rest- 
less, vague, half-helpless aspiration, set in a sort of abstract frame- 
work of natural symbols. Indeed, the few songs which bear the most 
natural and distinctive marks are the earlier ones, that in ‘ The 
Miller’s Daughter” being really a good specimen. But from “ Break, 
break, break,” to the latest song in the ‘ Idylls,” running through the 
whole cycle of ‘‘ The splendour falls on castle walls,” and ‘‘ Tears, idle 
tears,” there is really but one note. Tha test is easy when compari- 
son is allowed us. Opening Burns’s Poems at random four several 
times, our eye falls, first, on ‘‘ The Birks of Aberfeldy ;” second, on 
‘* My love she’s but a lassie yet ;"’ third, on ‘‘ The deil cam’ fiddlin’ 
thro’ the toon ;”’ and.fourth, ‘‘I am a son of Mars,” in “ The Jolly 
Beggars.”” In the case of Burns, we seem to see the hill-tops, regular 
or more fantastic of outline as may be, clear and sharp against the 
evening sky : in Tennyson's case it is always the same hill-top, never 
clear but gaining all its appearance of difference from the sun-stricken 
mist that floats constantly about it. 

This lyrical self-absorption is the inevitable parent of monotony : 
and once fixing the tendency in Tennyson, we can see that it crops 
out everywhere. {We have hinted at it in Lucretius, which, when care- 
fully examined, literally seems to be scarce anything more than a 
mosaic of bits from former poems, set in a kind of framework formed, 
by a superposing of Tennyson’s circle of semi-scientific ideas upon that 
of the old epicurean poet. When criticism, in a case like this, can 
support its dicta by extracts, the sin of self-repetition may at least be 
held established. Now, self-repetition is the parent of mania—a 
single idea or train of ideas taking possession of the sympathies and 
tying them to a ceaseless beaten round by the aid of rhythmic chains.. 
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What should deliver into freedom thus becomes a worse instrument of 
bondage. Jean Paul naively says of women, that they cannot run 
but only dance. So it is with this kind of poetry. It possesses the 
fancy, and leads to a sort of ceaseless rhythmic movement, in which 
there is a consuming of vital energy, but without any of the practical re- 
sults of that true enthusiastic effort, to which poetry in our idea should 
ever minister, and failing to minister to which, it is the slave of a 
wholly false culture. But to Lucretius ; take these instances :— 


Lucretius. Tho’ he loved and reverenced her too 

Tho’ he loved her none the less, muc . 
Yet often when the woman heard his foot To dream she could be guilty of ——. 
Return from pacings in the field, and ran or his manful breast da the 
jak y sta peor ne moet tes That ~* aman in the sweet face of her 
“ Whom he loves most, lonely and miser- 
able. Enid, p. 7. 


And if I go my work is left I am goingalongway 
Unfinished—if I go. The gods who haunt With those thou seest—if indeed I go— 
The lucid interspace of world and world, (For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a To the island valley of Arilion ; 


wind, Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Norever falls the least white star of snow, Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans. Deep meadowed, happy. 

Morte @ Arthure, p. 200. 


The above are two typical specimens seized at random ; the poems 
abound with such instances. 

Mr Tennyson has a rare faculty of repeating himself; and he has 
what usually accompanies it, the trick of working up and using. As 
he is the poet of one note, in respect of spirit, so he is pre-eminently 
the poet of mere phrase and tone, in respect of form; and is hardly 
justified in some of his happy adaptations,—a point which, had we space, 
would almost permit of demonstration. Enough that we have seen how 
he repeats himself, a sin far less pardonable than repeating others, be- 
cause it exhibits tendencies of quite a different kind from those of our 
true poets, who, because of their thorough individuality, possessed them- 
selves of allthey borrowed, and threw it intoanew and fresher atmosphere. 

In speaking, a moment ago, of poetry being made the slave of a 
false culture, we intimated the radical defect of Mr Tennyson's morale. 
He has fallen a victim to a false code, as well as to a false taste. He 
believes,—and all his greater poems bear it on their face,—that cul- 
ture, wedded to poetry, can find an alliance with religion, and, by this 
means, rejustify its place. It is true, that in the Preface to “‘ In Me- 
moriam, we get a glimpse of something higher than this ; but Tenny- 
son has never justified that Preface in dramatic forms. In artificial 
and reactionary periods, the inevitable tendency of the upper castes 
is towards solitude, and to the assertion of an individuality based on 
a high-flown humanitarianism, which, however, has never been equal 
to bear the stress of the practical world. This isolation, in its last 
and worst effects, we see in much of Mr Tennyson’s art. Healthy, 
broad, human sympathy is wanting. Criticism having introduced itself 
into all provinces of mental activity, it is sought to get equality by 
drawing the crowd up to the level of self-consciousness. This is not 
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a desirable result. Rather the critical and self-conscious planes of 
life must be refreshed and anew quickened and vivified by bending 
down to the low and the real. Any recovery of a free, united, national 
life, such as Mr Matthew Arnold preaches up, and Mr Tennyson longs 
for, is not to be looked for from above, but from below—not from the 
efforts of the cultured in the direction of a humanitarian self-develop- 
ment which intensifies the evil it would cure, but rather from the 
reviving faith and religious hopes of the crowd, who in moments of 
trial must go deep into the heait of fact, and will not palter. And our 
hope for the future lies in this, that Christianity, as the supreme 
medium of fact, is continually carrying new sap to the very roots of 
the free creature energies of mankind, to aid a fresh assertion of thattraly 
human equality in which lie the roots of a genuine and abiding demo- 
eracy. Beginning thus at the root, it works up gradually to signalise 
itself in the extremities andthusto makea place forculture outside itself; 
for culture can only come into its sphere by first offering itself up to it— 
in being assimilated and ultimately possessed by it. And it proceeds 
in no arbitrary manner here ; for Christianity is, in no sense, outward, 
special, local, or the heritage of a class, but promises a new and clearer 
atmosphere in which all the varied powers of humanity may act har- 
moniously, being exercised on their highest objects. Many illustrations 
might be given of this idea in literature—in the fact, for instance, of 
Thackeray's culture, and cynicism, and discontented stoicism, calling 
forth, as their foil and complement, the democratic yet sentimental 
realism of Dickens ; and the circumstance that poems like those of 
Robert Buchanan should have commanded such an audience, simply 
because they deal broadly and directly with low, common, and even 
hard forms of life, out of which the clear steel of the poet’s imagination 
strikes sparks of unexpected fire and fervour, and beautiful human 
sympathy and self-sacrifice. Robert Buchanan is certainly not in any 
respect final ; but he has a significance as pointing the way to a new 
school, much needed as a counterpoise to the ultra-classics or neo- 
pagans like Arnold, Swinburne, and Morris, for the appearance of 
whom Mr Tennyson’s loose optimism and utter want of power to face 
the real facts and needs of men’s spiritual instincts, together with 
some other rather recondite influences, are wholly responsible —a point 
which, had we space, might, we think, almost admit of demonstration. 
But so far as Mr Tennyson has sought to draw to his poems the 
concentrated interest and healing power which poetry is presumed to 
derive from religion, angel-like, descending and touching its waters, 
he has only intoduced feverish confusion, vagueness, and uncer- 
tainty. Here we find the selfsame contradiction as before noted, 
only in an intensified form. We have the affectation of a complete 
repose, of an assured rest and confidence; but when we examine a 
little more closely, we find the contented face is only put on for the 
occasion, and that beneath the forced smiles and the all-including sen 
timental ‘‘ trust,” there is really a great vacancy, and unrestful dis- 
satisfied hungering. We do not blame Mr Tennyson, the man, for 
this ; we only note the fact, and, pointing out the sources of his 
failures, implicitly reprove him for not being true asa poet. The 
poet’s aim is to restore wholeness, unity, harmony. Mr Tennyson 
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altogether fails in this; and we do blame him for palming off on us a 
false and almost wholly unreal and sentimental picture of the neces- 
sities of the religious life. Mr Tennyson has not here, any more than 
in the case of the Arthurian romance, taken the final plunge, and brought 
up treasure ‘‘ out of the depths.’ He has rather “‘ beat the earth with 
his ear,” and listened to the sounds conveyed along the level surfaces 
of the critical waste. It is all very well to sing that ‘‘ somewhere 
good will be the final goal of ill ;” but this figures itself to us as a bit of 
pure abstract philosophy, and that, too, of a somewhat mechanical 
turn, more especially when we discover, from the singer’s methods of 
treatment, which are at once impatient, unloving, and ungracious, 
wherever real characters are touched, that he has not yet learned the 
practical lessons of ordinary toleration and kindliness towards types of 
character whom the true poet would recommend to us with more 
affectionate and kindly sympathy just because we are so apt to hate 
them ; and certainly to have our hatred of them intensified by false 
art, is not the way to hasten the time when “ good shall be the final 
goal’ of ill.”” Art and religion are ever intimately allied; but to 
urge a forced marriage is hazardous, more especially as, in the old 
story, you put in the place of one of them a veiled and dangerous counter- 
feit by this very forcing. Burns's ‘‘ Jolly Beggars” has a certain indirect 
religious reference, because it draws out our sympathy towards ne- 
glected, and almost hateful, types of character, and by discerning some 
chink through which the light breaks, reawakens hopes in the possi- 
bility of the restoration of even such ; but wherever this is absent, one 
may be sure that it is only some form of dogmatism which is assailed 
by some other, and probably infinitely worse, form of it. This, we 
regret to say, is very much the case with Tennyson, as is proved by 
the width and the extent of his dislikes, his narrow intolerances, and his 
spontaneous hatreds. A deep and human conviction of the incapacity 
of forms or dogmas to express all the infinite truth of God, should, at 
least, have'the effect of making the man who feels it more tender 
towards those higher dogmatic forms as being essential, and, in 
their degree, useful in enabling men to practically realise in wnion that 
which can never be made intelligible by and to the individual intellect. 
This is the difficulty which, in Mr Tennyson’s work, yet remains un- 
resolved. His affectation of repose is but a poor veil for a yearn- 
ing and unsatisfied heart, which all his art or, it may be, artificiality 
has not yet sufficed to hide. Artistic wholeness can only come through 
a fair recognition of great and awful contradictions, and not by a 
sentimental shirking of them, and through a solving of these in great 
heroic action, or in great heroic sympathy, which is but another form 
of action. But the truth must be spoken—Mr Tennyson has not 
yet solved the great contradiction thus inevitable, and hence there is 
in him none of that strange, clear, brooding serenity as of a sweet 
spring day, with pale red flush of promise after storm. Much we are 
indebted to him for; but for this, the last privilege of poetic inspira- 
tion, we are not beholden, and surely there is no ingratitude in not 
saying thanks over benefits which have never been conferred. Mr 
Tennyson's place is the languid,‘ fashionable drawing-room, not the 
inner temple 
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There is nothing we would urge with more anxiety and more earnest- 
ness than this, that poetry is the reconciler between the contradictions 
of knowledge and the needs of the religious instincts. But, at the 
same time, we must emphatically protest that this reconciliation poetry 
can only effect by persistently walking on her own noble road, and 
declining, in the least iota, to lower the flag of imagination in order to 
loiter along the low and tortuous levels of scientific research and de- 
monstration. This, indeed, she cannot do without soilure and loss. 
She must keep her own prerogative, or fall below even the standard of 
her less ambitious rivals. It is because Tennyson has thus paltered 
with poetry, and tried to make her vassal to a bastard-born science, 
that, in spite of temporary clamours and tastes doomed to change, we 
decline to put him on our right-hand shelf, along with Homer, Aischy- 
lus, Shakespeare, Dante, and Burns, the eternal morning stars of song. 
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Your readers will not be surprised at our dedicating a whole article 
to one single town, when that town is Geneva! ‘‘ In the Congress 
of Vienna, Count Capo d’ Istria, in reply to M. de Talleyrand, who was 
impatient to hear Geneva always spoken about, as if it were a great 
capital, said, ‘Geneva is a grain of musk which perfumes Europe.’ 
The definition was flattering from so distinguished a statesman. 
Unfortunately, musk does not please everybody. There are even 
people who think it intolerable. Too much musk, I allow, is dis- 
agreeable, but one grain for all Europe could not be offensive to the 
most sensitive nose. The perfumes of Rome, and the odours of Paris,* 
have other inconveniences. They suffocate or even stifle those who 
are not accustomed to them.”’+ 





¥ In allusion to M. Louis Veuillot’s'works bearing the above titles. 
+ Geneve, ses Institutions, &.—Avant propos. 
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But, if ‘‘ comparison is not reason” for some people, here are good 
reasons why we should pass some time in studying Geneva. ‘‘ Geneva 
is a sort of hyphen between Switzerland and Europe. Everything 
passes through our magic lantern ; there are few celebrities who have 
not visited it, there is not an idea which has not its echo init. The 
irradiation from Germany, England, America, intersects that from 
France. The most varied points of view in philosophy, in morals, 
have their representatives among us. The Protestant faith in its 
primitive gravity spreads out its cortege of institutions, its morality, 
its virtues, its passions and struggles with catholicism, which presses 
it on both sides. From Geneva, better than from any other town, 
the general movement of contemporary society, the alternations of 
opinion, the share which each nation takes in the collective work of 
civilisation, can be followed.’’* 

M. Amédée Roget, author of the essay, the title of which figures at 
the head of this article, is the son of the late Professor Francois 
Roget of Geneva, of whom it has justly been said, that he was a 
Port-Royal hermit, with a mind like that of St Cyran. The readers 
of this Review may perhaps remember a few pages which we offered 
them upon this savant’s remarkable work, ‘‘ From Constantine to 
Gregory the Great.’’+ 

His son, equally distinguished, has just published the present essay 
with the design of elucidating a very important point in the life of 
Calvin, viz., his relation to the State in Geneva. Both friends and 
foes have maintained that, during the twenty-eight years the Reformer 
passed at Geneva, he caused the weight of his arm to be felt upon iis 
political institutions. His apologists wish to exalt the dogmas and 
influence of the great man, while the Roman Catholic and free think- 
ing writers are but too happy to quote his example in order to be 
able to say that the rights of the Republic were shamefully trodden 
under foot by the despot ; while, on the other hand, they would uplift 
the opponents of Calvin upon the shield of tolerance and true liberty. 

Let us examine the facts. First of all they prove that, during the 
lifetime of Calvin, and long after, the greatest confusion reigned in 
Geneva concerning the relation of Church and State. ‘‘ The few 
men,” says M. Roget, ‘‘ who, at the time, took the trouble to reflect 
upon the subject, acknowledge, most explicitly, that the relations of 
Church and State were established in a very capricious manner, en- 
tirely without any rational conception,” p. 75. Calvin himself, on 
arriving at Geneva, does not seem to have had very definite ideas 
upon the relations of Church and State. ‘In the first edition of his 
‘ Institutes,’ in the chapter entitled De potestate ecclesiasticd, he only 
sketches the subject of the internal organisation of the church, and it 
is not without some surprise that the reader finds under this title a 
very clear vindication of the rights of the civil power. The subse- 
quent editions shew evident traces of the development which took 
place in the mind of the writer in this respect,” p.13. Calvin was 
doubtless anxious to organise the Church of Geneva upon the apos- 





* “Genéve et les rives du Leinan,” p, 216. 
t+ See British and Foreign Evangelical Review, July 1864, p. 483. 
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tolical model, but can his consistory be considered as essentially an 
ecclesiastical body ? It is true, the pastors formed part of it, but 
they found in it, as colleagues, twelve laymen who were sent by the 
Little Council, after having been approved by the Council of Two 
Hundred,* and the whole was presided over by a syndic, and subject 
to re-election every year. The Council had always the last word in 
regard to the nomination of pastors, their translation and their depo- 
sition. No minister could absent himself, were it even for a few days, 
without the authorisation of the Council. It regulated the hours of 
meeting and the number of sermons to be preached, &. We shall 
see in the course of our narrative, what struggles the Consistory had 
to obtain the right of admitting to and excluding from the Lord's 
Supper. This shews that there were more abuses than it was possible 
for Calvin to rectify, and that his life in Geneva was truly a hand to 
hand combat with a State jealous of the Church. 

In Geneva, as in the other Swiss towns, immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, the civil magistrate set himself on the throne of the former bishop ; 
but in this case, there was no reformer to make a counterpoise, the clergy 
having been entirely swept away. It could not, therefore, be other- 
wise than that the whole power in both domains was for a time con- 
centrated in his hand. Thus we find in June 1535, that the Council 
organises a religious dispute, of which it constitutes itself sole judge. 
Again, in the month of August, the Council prohibits the celebration 
of mass, and disposes of the goods of the church. Long before the 
arrival of Calvin, the Council, ‘following in this the example of 
several of the other Swiss States, denounced penalties against 
libertinage, and declared the attendance on public worship obligatory, 
under pain of a fine. 

In April 1536, at the approach of Easter, the Council declares the 
people of Thiez, who had been excommunicated by the bishop, ab- 
solved, ‘‘ inflicts punishment upon the priests who continue to ad- 
minister the sacraments according to the former rites, installs preachers 
in the domains newly acquired by the community, makes regulations 
as to the head dress of brides, and, in November, it adopts articles 
concerning the administration of the church and the organisation of 
public worship.’”"—Pp. 9, 10. 

This state of things could not but bring confusion, and cause a 
collision as soon as a man of strong principles and determination 
should make his appearance on the scene. ‘It is about the middle 
of 1537 that we trace the first symptoms of a marked divergence of 
views between the ministers and the magistrates, and it appears to us 
natural enough to trace this fact to the influence that Calvin, the last 
arrived of the preachers, was not long in exercising. He alone had 
convictions sufficiently deep-rooted, and was gifted with a character 
sufficiently energetic, not to flinch from the audacious enterprise of 








* There were four Councils in Geneva. The Little Council, composed of 
twenty members and four syndics, and which seems to have sat in permanence, 
the Council of Sixty, the Council of Two Hundred, and the Council General, 


com: of all the citizens. When we speak of the Council, we mean the 
Little Council. 
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struggling alone, although a stranger without any support, against the 
authorities established by popular vote and armed with the most ex- 
tended powers.” —P. 18. 

We shall not enter into details of the first conflict for the right of 
exclusion from the Lord’s Supper, which ended in Calvin and Farel 
being obliged to quit Geneva, but merely quote M. Roget’s remark 
upon it :—-‘‘ Thus we see that, in this first struggle, it was essentially 
the rivalry of Church and State that was the cause of contention, and, 
in our opinion, it is by mistake that a great number of writers have re- 
presented the conflict as a bold and guilty insurrection of the ringleaders 
of disorder and immorality against the fundamental bases of social 
order.” The chiefs of the reformed churches encountered the same 
resistance everywhere. ‘All our churches are without discipline,” 
writes Capito to Farel, in 1538 ; ‘‘ I wish you knew, brother, with what 
fatigue I roll the same stone here (at Strasbourg). Since the restora- 
tion of discipline is so difficult a thing, repugnant to flesh and blood, 
and hated by our churches, need we wonder that you two have not 
been able to reform so populous a town all at once ?”—P. 28. 

During the exile of the ministers, the councils continued to direct 
the affairs of the church ; but it must not be supposed that they cared 
more than the exiled ministers for the rights of conscience. On the 
5th of October 1588, the Council decides to proceed against the 
Anabaptists and heretics who may still be found on the territory of 
their lordships. On the 26th of December, all strangers who have 
not participated of the communion on Christmas day,* receive orders 
to quit the territory of the city within ten days; the citizens who 
have acted in the same way are sent for and sharply reproved. On 
the 8th of January 1539, word is sent to two personages of consider- 
ation, Ami Porral and Claude Pertemps, that they must seek a 
domicile elsewhere, or ‘‘take the Lord’s supper like the rest of the town, 
that we be not disunited, and do not hold two fashions of Christian 
churches. The two magistrates submitted.”—P. 24. 

The few remaining Roman Catholics were not more tenderly 
treated. On the 16th December 1539, the council decides to convoke 
all the priests residing on the territory of the republic, and ask them 
if they think the mass good or not: ‘ Let those who maintain that it 
is good be banished from the town, and retire where the said mass is 
sung.’’—P, 25. 

The magistrates, who were at the head of the State during the 
absence of the reformers, have generally been represented as irreligious 
men, hostile to all church order. But the facts by no means justify 
this assertion. Hardly a week passes without one or another of the 
inhabitants appearing before the Council, and being condemned to 
bread and water for several days, and a fine, for some infraction of 
the regulations. ‘‘Francois Jolly was put in prison yesterday, 
because he was wandering about the streets during the time of 
sermon. Cl. Michallet, our watchman, told him that he must go to the 
sermon, or return home, to whom he answered the following words, 





* All festivals had been abolished, but they were restored after the banish 
ment of the ministers, in order to please the Bernese allies, 
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Va en Champel, va.* It was therefore decided that he be kept three 
days on bread and water” (Register of the 13th October 1539). 

It was after Calvin’s return that the Consistory was organised, but 
he does not appear to think he had gained a great victory in getting 
it established. ‘‘ We have now,” he writes to Myconius, on the 14th 
March 1542, ‘‘a sort of ecclesiastical tribunal, and a form of 
discipline, such as the difficulty of the times will allow of. But do 
not think that we have obtained this without the greatest efforts.” 
The Consistory could not inflict any punishment, and, what is 
remarkable, it had no authority in matters of doctrine. It had 
already been remarked by the syndic Cramer, in his extracts from the 
Registers of the Consistory, ‘‘ that Gruet, Bolsec, and Servetus, are 
not even named in the documents which he had analysed. Every 
time that a doctrinal trial takes place, it is the Council which pro- 
nounces, after hearing the opinion of the pastors.”—P. 81. 

From the time that the Consistory came into existence, Calvin 
became the chief of the church in Geneva, but this was entirely 
owing to the ascendancy which he exercised over his colleagues, and 
even over the lay members, and in no way implies any political 
domination, as will soon appear. 

On the 18th of October 1541, Calvin asks permission to publish a 
compte-rendu of the Colloquy of Rattisbonne. This authorisation 
is granted, ‘‘ after his manuscript shall have been looked over.”—P. 84. 
In August 1542, Calvin asks the authorisation of the Council to put 
down the festivals. The Council decides that the festivals of Ascen- 
sion, Circumcision, Annunciation, and Christmas, shall be held as 
formerly. The question of the right of exclusion from the Lord’s 
Supper comes up again in March 1548, and once more it is settled 
in favour of the pretensions of the civil power. ‘In the Council of 
Sixty, it was debated whether the Consistory shall have the right 
to prohibit the unworthy from receiving the Lord’s Supper, or not; 
it was resolved that the Oonsistory has neither the jurisdiction nor the 
power to refuse the Supper, but only to rebuke, and then to report to 
the Council, in order that their lordships may take means to judge the 
delinquents according to their demerits’ (Register of the 19th March). 
—P. 37. 

Another difficulty for Calvin lay in the notorious incapacity, and 
even misconduct, of some of his colleagues, called in haste, often from 
great distances. The pastors of the first period of the Church of 
Geneva were far from possessing all the necessary guarantees as to 
their respectability. In 1544, we find one pastor imprisoned for 
playing at cards and dice; in 1545, another is deposed for incon- 
tinency, another for lightness of conduct, while a new minister is 
appointed at Neydens, because the former one has abandoned his wife 
and children, carrying off with him eight écus soleil of the town’s money. 
Add to this the dependent condition in which they were kept, and 
which is attested on almost every page of the registers. On the 
lamentations of such an one, he receives six écus soleil; another begs 
for some wine, because he has given counsel in the affairs of the town. 





* Champel was the place where the condemned were executed, 
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He gets a little money, and is told to have patience for his wine till 
the next vintage. Another is authorised to keep two goats, ‘‘ because 
he is burdened with children.” It would have been difficult for 
Calvin, with such auxiliaries, to assert the rights of the church very 
triumphantly, so that the State continued to keep the upper hand. 
‘In July 1545, the ministers had transferred one of their colleagues 
to a country parish, without asking the authorisation of the council. 
They are expressly enjoined not to do so in future.’—P. 40. In the 
same year, the council orders the reception, as pastor, of Troillet, a 
declared enemy of Calvin's, and it was not without trouble that he got 
the council to revise this decision. Again, the Consistory is invited 
to rebuke the delinquents graciously. On the 27th of June 1547, 
Calvin complains that there are officers who take secret information 
against the ministers, in order ‘‘ to enrage people against them.” 
He received for answer, “‘ that, if the ministers are guilty, they will 
be punished like the rest.” ‘* We may observe,” adds M. Roget, 
‘* that these measures emanate, for the most part, from a magistrature, 
the majority of whom were favourably disposed towards Calvin, and 
whose good will he praises in many places in his correspondence. 
We need hardly add, that the hand of the State made itself be felt 
much more rudely, and that Calvin’s task was thus far more laborious 
every time that the vicissitudes of the ballot raised to the highest 
employments citizens who were notoriously hostile to him.” —Pp. 42,43. 

In 1548, the Consistory permits a marriage between Laurent 
Mégret and Margaret Scaronne, cousin-german of his first wife, but 
the Council forbids the banns. Calvin, indignant at this decision, 
writes to’Farel :—‘‘ I summoned them to declare by what right they 
had permitted themselves to do such a thing; I gave a developed 
speech on this affair in full council; I have obtained nothing.” The 
Consistory protested against the resolution of the Council. It was 
signified to it that its protestation was ill-timed. 

In September 1548, the question of the Supper comes up again ; 
the Council declares that ‘‘ it seems to them that the ministers ought 
only to have the admonition, and not the excommunication,” and they 
authorise Guichard Roux to take the communion. 

But here is a trait that shews better than any of the foregoing how 
far Calvin was from having the dictatorship. On the 24th September 
1548, he is cited before the Council for having addressed a letter to 
Viret, in which he had blamed several individuals of the town. The 
letter had been intercepted and opened, and Calvin had to make 
excuses, and beg the Council ‘to take the matter in a good light.” 
Farel and Varet had to come to his help, and, on the 18th of October, 
the Council decided that ‘‘ the matter be hushed up, and that Calvin 
must do his duty better another time.” —P. 47. 

On the 19th September 1552, Calvin brings forward ‘that he has 
written commentaries on the four Gospels, which he dared not print 
without license, therefore he presents them, that they may be examined. 
Decided that, since the work is that of M. Calvin, the Council may 
trust to him, that he can answer for what he will print.” —P. 53. 

In August of the same year, Calvin held a disputation with Troillet, 
who differed with him on the subject of Predestination. The Council 
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declares, on the 9th November, that ‘‘the book of the Institutions ig 
the holy doctrine of God,” but without punishing or even censuring 
Troillet. More than that, he obtained a declaration from the Council, 
a few days later, bearing that they hold him to be “a worthy man, 
and a good citizen.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the ecclesiastical authorities were slowly 
gaining ground. Thus, in November 1550, they obtained that the 
ordinance of 1586, abolishing all feast days except the Sabbath, should 
be again put into force. 

The question of the Supper is continually turning up. The Council 
keeps mediating between the ministers and those whom the Consistory 
wish to keep back from the holy table ; exhorting the parties to come 
to an amicable arrangement, but at the same time holding fast its claim 
to pronounce the final judgment ; while Calvin keeps patiently watching 
every opportunity of asserting the right of the church to the power of 
the keys. Sooner or later things were sure to come toacrisis. In 1558, 
just at the time when the trial of Servetus was going on, Philibert 
Berthelier, to whom the Lord’s Supper had been refused, although he 
was furnished with a regular authorisation from the Council, brings 
up a complaint. Calvin, after being heard, is ordered to receive 
Berthelier, to which he answers, that ‘‘ he would die sooner than do a 
thing so much against his conscience.”* But the Council maintained 
its point, and on the 15th of September, it declares its right to insist 
on the Supper being dispensed to those who ask it. ‘It was in the 
midst of this debate,” says M. Roget, ‘‘that the stake was kindled 
to consume Servetus, on the 27th October; but the same Council, 
which had justified Calvin as a theologian, continued to hold out 
against Calvin as legislator of the church.”—P. 59. On the 7th 
November, new debate, and renewed declaration ‘‘ that the Council 
will have the final settlement ; and, besides, when it shall have been 
decided here, in the Council, that the Lord’s Supper is to be given to 
any one, that is to be done without their returning to the Consistory.’’ 
The Council of Two Hundred confirmed this decision the next day ; 
the ministers declared they would not accept it; whereupon, to 
gain time, it was decided to consult the other Swiss churches, and, 
when Christmas came round, the Council declares that Berthelier does 
not appear to them in a state to receive the communion. 

‘‘ We see,” adds our author, ‘‘that the year 1558 (the one in which 
the most remarkable of Calvin’s enemies had paid with his life for 
his constancy in his opinions), was at the same time, as M. Albert 
Rilliet has observed, the year in which the reformer was a butt 
to the most violent assaults, and underwent the most poignant anguish.” 
—P. 61. 

A sort of peace was patched up between the parties, and sealed by 
a public dinner, given on the 81st January 1554, at which the Little 
Council, the Lords of Justice, Calvin, and several of the principal 





* Register of the 2d September. We see by the same register that, in order 
to avoid a scandal, the Council had taken care to beg Berthelier, in a friendly 
way, to abstain from coming forward the next day; so that the tumultu- 
ous and pathetic scene described by several historians, was not witnessed in 
the Cathedral of St Peter’s.—P. 58. 
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men of the town, were present. But the strife soon broke out again. 
On the 6th September of the same year, Philibert Berthelier, and the 
delegates from the Consistory, appear anew before the Council,—the 
former claiming to be admitted to the Lord’s Table, the latter oppos- 
ing his demand. 

‘‘The Consistory,” says Berthelier, ‘‘is only seeking to get the 
upper hand in order to deprive this one and that of the com- 
munion. Let the Council beware of giving up what has belonged, and 
still does belong, to the magistrate,—the sword, which is his preroga- 
tive. The Consistory answer:—‘ The ministers have proceeded as 
mildly as it was possible for them to do, without intruding on their 
lordships ; what they do is not in order to have the jurisdiction of the 
sword, or of death, these things not being their heritage, but solely to 
maintain the honour of God.’ The Council, greatly perplexed, 
decides nothing, and on the 25th October, names a commission of 
eight. members, who are appointed, along with the syndics, to present 
a report upon the question.”—P. 68. Calvin was exasperated at the 
avowed opposition of some of the members of the Council, and the 
irresolution of the others. His letters, at this time, bear traces of the 
anguish of his spirit. 

In the meantime, the Commission was in no hurry to do its 
work, which is not to be wondered at, considering that it was com- 
posed of an equal number of both parties. On the last day of the 
year, Calvin presses the Council for a decision, and again on the 14th 
of January 1555. The affair came successively before the Little 
Council, the Sixty, and the Two Hundred, and, on the 24th of 
January, a resolution was passed, to which Calvin gave his assent, 
though it was still rather equivocal, and might be interpreted in 
favour of either party. ‘The decree of the Council bore that the 
ancient edicts should remain, but, as the difference of opinion was 
precisely as to the interpretation of the ancient edicts, there was not 
much gained.”—P. 64, 65. Still the question may be considered as 
having been finally settled about this time ; for after 1555 we find the 
Consistory indisputably in possession of the right to grant or refuse 
the sacraments. This happy change was greatly owing to political 
events. Calvin’s bitterest opponents had either perished on the scaf- 
fold or were in exile, and a large number of the French refugees had 
been admitted as burgesses of the town,* whose votes were naturally 
given in favour of Calvin’s party. 

Calvin was not altogether satisfied, but, as he expressed it before the 
Council in 1558, “they had had trouble enough to establish things 
on the footing in which they werey’ and he knew very well when to 


apply the declaration contained in one of his letters, ‘‘ Tolero quod tol- 
lere non licet,” p. 68. 





* There is a distinction between citizens, burgesses, and inhabitants in 
Geneva. The first alone (born of citizens and baptised in the town) could sit 
in the Little Couneil ; the second (strangers received burgesses) were mem- 
bers of the Council General, and were even eligible for the Council of Two 
Hundred ; the third (strangers admitted to residence) had no political rights. 
It was their children who formed, at an after period, the numerous class of the 
natives.—‘* Geneve, ses Institutions,” &c., p. 47. 
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The state of Europe after the Peace of Catean-Cambresis, signed on 
the 8rd of April 1559, was such that the Genevese were too much 
occupied to have time to pursue private dissensions. The religious 
troubles in France echoed deeply in the hearts of the refugees who 
had begun to penetrate into the Councils, and the attention of the 
population was turned in that direction. 

Calvin survived the peace of Catean-Cambresis six years. But do we 
find that there were any serious modifications made in the relation of 
the Church to the State during that period ? 

“There is no doubt that the ecclesiastical authorities gained 
ground... . . Still the progress is slow, and even then the authority 
and independence of the political powers are never called in question. 
The magistrates, while testifying to the representatives of the Church 
a condescension more and more marked, do not dream of laying down 
the somewhat extensive powers with which they are invested in re- 
ligious matters.” —P. 72. 

The following will shew that they still pretended to judge in matters 
of doctrine: On the 8ist of March 1558, four pastors arrived in 
Geneva, expelled by the Seigneurs of Berne, for having treated in the 
pulpit the doctrine of the eternal election and reprobation of God. 
The Council decides that they shall be received, ‘‘ seeing that they 
have been expelled for good doctrine.” In the month of July, the 
Council decides explicitly that the preachers shall be permitted to 
expound the doctrine of Predestination.* 

On the 30th January, Calvin and Viret ask an audience of the 
Council. They express their wish to present divers propositions, 
to the end that the ecclesiastical police be henceforth better separated 
from the temporal jurisdiction, as in the times of the ancient church. 
The demands are four: lst, That the choice of the members of the 
Consistory be not confined to the citizens. 2nd, That the Council 
agree with the ministers to present an annual list of laymen pro- 
posed to form the Consistory. 3rd, That those who have been 
banished for not having received the Lord’s Supper be compelled to 
make public reparation on their return.t 4th, That tokens of ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Supper be distributed from house to house. 
The first three proposals were agreed to, the last was rejected. 

It was on the 13th November 1561, that the ecclesiastical edicts, 
finally revised by Calvin, and approved by the Ordinary Council, and 
the Two Hundred, were read in the Council General, and sanctioned 
by it.t It was, at the same time decreed that the edicts should be 





* The Bernese Government, after prohibiting its clergy from preaching on 
Predestination, had written to that of Geneva, ‘‘ Let your ministers do the 
same, and let them cease henceforth from composing books containing such 
high things, scrutinising the secrets of God, which seems to us unnecessary, 
and which ane rather destructive than edifying.” —P. 73. 

+ Calvin had demanded the banishment, for a certain time, of all those 
who were deemed unworthy of the communion. But that was considered too 
rigorous a penalty, and the Council had decided that those who, having been 
excluded from the Supper, let a year without taking any steps to be re- 
admitted, should be obliged to leave the town for a year. 

t These Hdicts must not be confounded with the ecclesiastical ordinances, 
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read over and sworn to anew by the Council General every three 
ears. 
ir enceforward,”’ says M. Roget, ‘‘ the regulations of the Church 
became one with the laws of the State. This memorable decision, 
which brought the whole organisation of the Church into the constitu- 
tion of the State, may be considered as the crowning piece of the 
edifice constructed by Calvin. If by Theocracy is meant the close 
union of the State with the Church, so that no one can be a member 
of the one without belonging to the other, according to the Mosaic 
type, there is no doubt that the Genevese constitution after 1561 
merits the qualification of Theocratic but the Genevese have 
never known the subjection of the State to the Church.”—P. 77, 78. 

Our author goes on to shew that at Calvin’s death in 1564, the 
State was far from being at the feet of the Church. ‘On the 14th 
September 1564 (Calvin died on the 27th May), the ministers appear 
before the Little Council to complain of the pardon granted to Am- 
broise Dufossal. They quote the example of David, who repented of 
having pardoned Joab, and threaten the judgments of God, if this 
decision, which they deem scandalous, be not revoked. The Council 
calmly answers the appellants, that it disapproves the verdict which 
has been given just as much as they do, but as it has been regularly 
pronounced by the Council of Two Hundred, the sole competent 
authority, it is irrevocable. ‘ If,’’ continues M. Roget, ‘‘ we were to 
pursue still further the investigations which we have brought down to 
1564, we should have no trouble in shewing, that not only the 
Genevese magistrature never was the humble servant of the Church, 
but that the ecclesiastical authorities, though treated with respect, 
were never able to get out from under the tutelage of the State.” — 
Pp. 82, 83. 

One word more, and we have done with M. Roget. He does not 
agree with M. Gaberel in the opinion that Calvin ‘‘ professed very 
advanced principles in matters of Government.”* He says, ‘‘ The 
intellectual superiority of Calvin, his science as a jurisconsult, his 
sagacity, gave him a general influence. We sce that the Council con- 
sulted him on various knotty questions, but soon after his death they 
cease all consultation of the ministers, and assume an authority, 
which only increases as years go on.”” What has led many historians 
into error on this subject is, that the Council frequently consulted 
him on temporal matters ; but ‘“‘ when the Duchess of Ferrara, the 
Lord Protector of England, the Queen of Navarre, the Polonese Lords, 
and many distant cities and churches, eagerly sought the counsels 
of the eminent man placed at the-head of the Church of Geneva, it 


which were adopted on the 20th November 1541, and again accepted by the 
Council General on the 2nd of January 1542, at the time that the Consistory 
was organised. 

* “ Gaberel Histoire de l’Eglise de Genéve-—T. L., p. 521. We may, how- 
ever, be permitted to refer our readers to our former article on the History of 
the Church of Geneva, British and Foreign Evangelical Review, for July 1863, 
p. 518. They will find there a quotation from M. Gaberel’s History, t. L 
521, where he gives Calvin's own words, warning the Genevese not to aban- 


don the republican principle, nor allow the power to become concentrated in 
the hands of a few. 
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would have been extraordinary if the magistrates of our city, simple, 
honest burgesses, who made but a very small figure in the world, had 
not testified a special consideration and a respectful deference towards 
him.”—P. 86. We must not forget that Calvin was received a burgess 
only in 1559 (twenty-three years after his arrival in Geneva), that he 
had no deliberative voice in the discussions, that he appeared in the 
councils only when some ecclesiastical matter was to be debated, or 
when his advice was specially required. . . . . In his voluminous 
correspondence he often denounces the Genevese as ‘‘ stiff- 
necked” (mauvaises-tetes), but he never speaks of their institutions as 
vicious, or manifests the most distant wish to change them. He takes 
them as they are without approving or blaming them.—P. 89, 90. 

Readers will be apt to suppose’from the title of M. Merle 
d’Aubigne’s speech at the opening of the Reformation Hall at Geneva, 
that he discusses the same question as M. Roget. But this is not the 
case. His thesis is, that the Reformation in which Calvin bore a part 
80 prominent, has brought civil as well as religious freedom to the 
lands which received it, and prevented their being desolated by the 
revolutions that have swept over Popish lands. The reason of this is 
because the Reformation is founded, 1st, on the moral principle ; 2nd, 
on the necessity of individual regeneration ; 3rd, on faith and love ; 
4th, on an unshaken devotedness to duty. 

M. Joél Cherbuliez’s work appears interesting even after that of M. 
Roget. The historian, for he also writes history, embraces a much 
wider field, and not only treats of the religious but also of the civil 
institutions, the national character, the morality and instruction, the 
literature and the fine arts, the industry and the commerce of Geneva. 
He has even a very judicious and clever chapter on the Genevese 
women. His appreciation of Calvin’s relation to the State does not 
differ sensibly from that of M. Roget. ‘‘ The dictatorship,” says he, 
“ attributed by some historians to the Reformer, resting solely on his 
moral ascendancy, the influence of such a man must have been very 
powerful on the minds of those who regarded him as their spiritual 
chief.”*—P, 48. 

In speaking of the sumptuary laws, which were very stringent, he 
makes a remark, in which we think M. Roget would agree, ‘‘ This 
despotic regime, it must be allowed, was calculated to do harm to the 
Reformation, by rendering it stationary, and preventing its great 
principle of free inquiry from having full scope to develope itself. 
But it reposed neither on a hierarchy, nor on the infallibility of a Pope 
or a Council. Founded on a popular vote, its essentially variable 
basis rendered it succeptible of all the modifications required by the 
march of progress. It was an expedient which permitted the Protest- 





* In order to avoid returning to this subject, we here quote a few words 
from M. Rey’s volume, expressing the same opinion in other terms, ‘‘ Sprung 
from the foot of the Alps , mre the far back period of the middle , fer- 
tilised by the patriotism of the citizens, founded upon institutions which had 
received their development at the time of the arrival of Calvin and the French 
immigrants, the Republic is the work of the ancient Genevese, seconded by 
the valiant aid of their allies of Berne and Fribourg. It is an indigenous 
plant.” — ‘* Genéve et les rives du Léiman,” p. 82. 
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ant Church to establish its power, to exercise the most salutary in- 
fluence in families, to combat successfully the scandalous morals of 
the times, and in this respect truly to regenerate Geneva.” —P. 109. 

Among other literary curiosities, M. Cherbuliez quotes the follow- 
ing depositions in favour of the Reformer from the Syndic Crameri: 
Notes extraites des registres du Consistoire de Véglise Genéve de 1541 
a@ 1814, a document which has never been printed :—‘‘ The name 
of Calvin comes up incessantly in the registers of the Consistory, 
beside, but not above that of the others, for his infinence in 
the Republic was more in fact than of right. It was not he who 
presided in the Consistory, of which he was the soul; he placed 
himself as an inferior under the presidence of the Syndic, a lay magis- 
trate ; in the deliberations he does not express his opinions in an 
imperious tone ; when he dies his only funeral oration is, that in the 
minute of the session of 1st June, 1564, his name is marked with a 
cross on the list of those who were present, with the words, ‘‘ Went 
to God on Saturday, 27th May, between 7 and 8 o’clock in the 
evening.” 

We must not stop even to cast a glance on the religious history of 
Geneva during the 17th and 18th centuries, but making a bound to 
the Revolution of 1846, let us notice the following articles of the con- 
stitution, which shut up the Church, as it were, in an iron cage. 
‘¢ The administration of the National Church is confided exclusively to a 
Consistory, composed of twenty-six lay members and six ecclesiastics : 
—These members are named by a single electoral college, formed 
of all the Protestants of the Canton enjoying political rights. They 
are elected for four years Decisions concerning the nomina- 
tion, the suspension, or the deposition of the pastors and theological 
professors are submitted to the decision of the Council of 
State.” 

This Caésareopassie does not seem in the least to frighten our 
author. ‘For the last twenty years,” says he, ‘‘the new organisation 
has been at work without the Church having suffered the least damage 
from it?”’ Wemay surely ask M. Cherbuliez what he understands 
by a church, and who is the head of it? Nor can we endorse his 
eulogy of the venerable company, ‘It only asks of its candidates for 
the holy ministry, the acknowledgment of the fundamental principles 
of Christianity. We find, therefore, rather diverse shades of opinion 
within its bosom; but moderation and mutual forbearance enable 
those who hold them to live together in perfect harmony.’’—P. 119. 

Church of Geneva! Has it come to this? How grievous to hear 
such things of thee! But are not those on the right, the orthodox, the 
really guilty party ? The liberals are only true to their part in tole- 
rating them, since, in their eyes, the convictions of their opponents 
are only opinions. Why then break up a Church for the sake of 
opinions ? 

But we must pass pn. M. Key embraces a still wider horizon than 
M. Cherbuliez. After treating of ancient and modern Geneva in 
a masterly way, and introducing us to its distinguished men, he 
. launches his bark on the waters of the Leman, he touches at Nyon, 
Rolle, Morges, Lausanne, &c.,*giving the history of the Canton de 
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Vaud in detail. How interesting are his chapters on its science and 
literature during the 18th century, in which he introduces us to the 
great Haller, Voltaire, Benjamin Constant, &c. ; and the following one 
on Vinet and his school ; and his portraits of contemporary authors, 
Tépfer, Madame Necker de Saussure, Merle d’Aubigné, Ernest Naville, 
Madame de Gasparin, &c. 

But you are tired of towns, and want to breathe the pure mountain 
air. Here again M. Rey will accompany you. He has so much to 
tell you about the panorama of the lakes, Vevay, Glarens, Chillon, in 
whose donjon floor is to be seen the trace left by the noble Bonnivard, 
during the four years that, rivetted tohis pillar, and loaded with chains, 
he walked up and down as far as his fetters would allow him; La 
Gruyére, the cradle of artless legends, to which belongs the Ranz des 
Vaches, a charming little drama; the beautiful valley des Ormontes, with 
the wild heights of the Diablerets, seemingly ready to fall into the 
valley below ; Aigle, Bex, where Farel first preached the Reformation 
in 1526, under the protection of their Bernese Excellences, &c. 

Indeed, in future it will hardly be allowable to visit Switzerland 
without having read M. Rey's book. But do not imagine that you 
have in your hands a mere guide-book; an author does not spend 
ten years of his life in compiling a guide-book. ‘‘ We have not here,” 
says Mr Louis Vulliemin, a Swiss historian of uncontested merit, 
**one of that too numerous class of writings, lightly thrown off by 
inattentive tourists. Every page of M. Rey’s work attests concentra- 
tion, conscientious conviction, meditative reflection, the happy employ- 
ment of analysis and synthesis, the study of his subject in detail, 
accompanied by that breadth of view, that strength of thought, which 
can gather up, co-ordinate, and arrange his pictures in one general 
view.” 

We have not quoted anything from this author, because there would 
be too much to quote. But we would willingly leave our readers 
en the impression of the following thoughts which close the 

k :-— 

“Tt is not chance which has constituted this democracy in the 
heart of Europe. The Swiss institutions are a-toothing, a type pre- 
pared for the day in which the great nations will give up systems 
which are a drain upon them, and turn their activity to the good of 
the masses. Placed at the confluence of the great nations, our 
country participates of their different geniuses, it unites in peace, 
German, French, and Italian speaking populations, by the common 
tie of democratic institutions. It shews that identity of race and 
language is not the best basis of states, but that right is superior to 
it. If ever Europe adopts the federal system, the Swiss confedera- 
tion will have been the forerunner of it.” 


Les Prophetes d’ Israel au point de vue de la Critique Historique. Par 
Avsert Revs. 1867. 


This work of M. Réville, which originally appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes (15th June and 1st July of last year), is another 
instance of what we have several times noticed,—the want of anything 
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like original scholarship among the French rationalists. Some of them, 
like M. Renan, make up by exuberance of fancy for the want of more 
solid qualifications ; but the majority are content to be humble imi- 
tators, following, more implicitly than the same school among ourselves, 
in the steps of their German masters. M. Réville, by way of a 
change, has gone to the Dutch critics, and adapts to French readers 
the “Old Testament History” of Professor Kuenen of Leyden, whose 
name, and the tendency of whose writings, are pretty well knownamongus. 

He starts by assuring us that we are all wrong when we talk as we 
do of Christianity being the fulfilment of prophecy. The traditional 
way of piecing together texts like Hosea xi. 1, and so making up a 
fragmentary history of Christ and the Church is, he says, rightly pro- 
tested against by the Jews. They have always understood such 
passages in their plain historical sense; and all Christians ought to be 
thankful that, since Lessing’s time, a new school of apologists has 
arisen, who trust not to garbled texts, but to the growing conviction 
that the gospel satisfies, as no other faith ever did, the needs of man’s 
soul. When he talks in this way, our author forgets who it was who 
mightily convinced the Jews, proving out of the Scriptures that this is 
very Christ. We are quite willing to allow that the purely prophetic 
utterances of men like Isaiah have sometimes been too exclusively 
studied, while no attention has been paid to their influence on their 
contemporaries and their place in Jewish history; but we cannot, 
with M. Réville, hold that they were not really prophets at all, that 
they make continual mistakes when they try to predict, and that if 
the ‘ burdens” they denounce on Tyre and Damascus, &c., were not 
seldom justified by events, the ‘‘ coincidence” is due to the superior 
information which, owing to their numerous emissaries, these strange 
politicians were able to obtain. Naturally, when M. Réville adopts 
such a mean idea of the prophet, he is not likely to think very highly of 
prophecy. M. Renan, we remember, thought the monotheistic con- 
ception of the Deity a mark, not of the penetrative character of the 
Jewish intellect, but simply of their poverty of thought; and so M. 
Réville tells us that prophecy belongs to an age when human life was 
as yet very poor in experience, little capable of reflection, still given up 
almost wholly to the guidance of sensations and outward impressions. 
In such an age of universal ignorance, a finer mind, with the esthetic 
faculty and power of intuition more largely developed than in most 
men, would acquire a sort of second sight, thanks to the exceptional 
liveliness with which it would receive external impressions; and this 
second sight would be at once regarded by the possessor, as well as by 
others, as a special message from God.. That is M. Réville’s account 
of the genesis of prophecy. It is not at all extinct (he says) in our 
days. Psychology shews us that certain states of nervous excitement 
are accompanied by a remarkable development of sensitiveness, or of 
memory, or of foresight. In early days, when man was not so wholly 
made up, as he is now, of past experiences, these states of partly 
physical and partly moral excitement were far more frequent, and their 
action was much less morbid than nowadays. From these embryo 
forms, the art of predicting the future was developed in two directions; 
' first, there was the whole system of augury and all the methods de- 
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pending on fancied hints furnished by the external world ; next, there 
was the divination, which was based wholly on the personal intuition. 
The first class is to be put aside at once as wholly fallacious; the 
other contained a germ capable of development, which, after a long 
purifying process, has expanded in our day into the philosophy of 
history. Schlegel, then, and Guizot, and possibly Carlyle and Lord 
Macaulay, these are, in M. Réville’s view, the representatives of the 
Hebrew prophets, just as in a more numerous band, from Mr Home 
downwards to the gipsy fortune-tellers, he sees the successors of the 
Greek soothsayers and Roman augurs. This is the negative sort of 
consolation he leaves to the simple believer: Greek prophetic art 
never did anything for mankind, for it always lacked the moral element 
which might have given it grandeur ; the concerns with which it dealt 
were always utilitarian and commonplace. Hebrew prophecy, on the 
other hand, was purified by the moral religion under whose shade it 
grew up; and therefore, though destined to pass away, it first took 
high rank among the civilising agencies of human progress. 

Taking M. Réville as an exponent of the moderate scepticism 
of the day, we at once recognise the difference between it and the 
mocking unbelief of the Voltairean age. Speaking of the coarse way 
in which Voltaire enlarged on such passages as the figurative mar- 
riage of Hosea, ‘‘ It is the height of injustice (says our author) to dwell 
on such passages, an@ at the same time to shut one’s eyes to all the 
transcendent beauties of poems, at least as old as those of Homer, 
and which have the advantage of placing us in the midst of historical 
realities.” 

As for the history of prophecy, it is co-extensive with that of the 
nation : Solomon is the only king in whose reign the seers are mute, 
for he, ‘‘ like many other sovereigns who have succeeded to a throne 
which was not lawfully theirs, was anxious above all things to ruin the 
influence of those to whom he owed his success.” The schools of the 
prophets, our author thinks, were at their best in Elisha’s time, 
‘¢ when they became a sort of agricaltural colonies,” like the monas- 
teries of the old Celtic church. Among the written prophets, our 
author naturally finds two Isaiahs and two Zachariahs ; and he thinks 
we’ are all in error about the seventy years, ‘‘ seeing they can only be 
made into more than sixty-one, even by counting from the first de- 
portation in 597 ; Jeremiah doubtless only meant an indefinitely large 
number.” And it is ‘‘ Cyrus’s good sense, leading him to make friends 
with the races whom the Chaldees had oppressed, along with his 
ulterior views on Egyyt, which make him think of setting up the Jews 
in a vassal kingdom.” 

As might be expected, a writer who takes such a thoroughly 
naturalistic view of the return from the captivity, may be expected to 
complain of the post-Babylonish prophets, and to see nothing in 
Haggai, Zechariah iii. (!), and the rest, except a narrow orthodoxy, 
and a timid return to old forms. Daniel he assigns to the time of the 
Maccabees, and says ‘‘ the attempt to resuscitate the old prophetic 
spirit thoroughly failed. It was laid down as a rule that the seer must 
predict the future ; therefore the author antedates his book, and falls 
in consequence into serious historical mistakes. . . . True prophecy 
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begins again with John the Baptist and Jesus, the inaugurators of a 
new religion. The old religion had passed into the reflective stage 
in which prophecy is impossible.’’ As prophets lost the old prophetic 
fire, the profession fell into discredit, and it became necessary to 
buttress it up—to write, in fact, its apology. ‘This (says M. 
Réville) is to be found in the book of Jonah (!) made up by some post- 
Babylonish writer, out of an old legend of the date of Jeroboam IL., 
with the twofold object of shewing that the bad character of the pro- 
phet is no reason for rejecting the message of which God may have 
forced him in spite of himself to be the bearer, and that God may have 
his own reasons for ‘ repenting’ of a threat pronounced by his ac- 
credited agents.” Thus, just as Nineveh was spared, despite the 
word of Jonah, so, it would be argued, had God spared Babylon, 
though he had devoted it to utter destruction by the mouth of Isaiah 
and others. With those who would uphold the “ inspiration” of 
Jonah, M. Réville will not condescend to argue. He does not, 
Voltaire-like, try to get up a laugh about the whale’s belly, though he 
says that our Lord’s use of that passage proves nothing except that it 
was essential, from the Jewish point of view, for the preacher of a 
new faith to establish his doctrine by miracles; he thinks, ‘‘ the 
absurdity of supposing the Ninevites would listen to an unknown 
stranger,’ enough to shew that the book never even aimed at histori- 
cal verisimiltude. ‘‘ Why, it is just (he adds) as if a marabout from 
Morocco should walk about Paris, calling people to repent on pain of 
the displeasure of Allah.” 

Such is M. Réville’s method of dealing with prophecy—an impartial 
method, he ‘éalls it; and says, that without detracting from their 
religious importance, it sets the prophetic writings in quite a new 
position as valuable historical documents. But, he allows, they are 
much more: ‘“ by their opposition to formalism,—their clinging to the 
moral, in opposition to the ceremonial, law, their care for the poor 
and weak, their lessons of faith, and trust, and self-devotion, their sense 
of universal interdependence,—the prophets are truly preachers of the 
gospel ; and the exalted character of Christ’s genius in matters of 
religion, enabled him to assimilate all in them which belonged to the 
race, casting aside what was merely national ; so that he fulfilled them 
by communicating to them that power of spreading among other races, 
which was all they asked.” So much, then, for M. Réville’s general 
remarks on prophecy. We see at once that an adversary of this kind 
must be met with different weapons, and in a different style of warfare 
from that which defenders of the faith have been in the habit of using. 
He is far harder to grapple with, and -to confound, for he comes in 
what he calls a good and kindly spirit. The only way, we fancy, in 
which such a one can be thoroughly beaten, is by attacking him in 
detail, and proving (as the new light thrown on Jewish history by the 
Ninevite and other inscriptions helps us to do) that the prophets are 
right on the various points to which he takes exception. Then, of 
course, he will fall back on the dictum of his school, that prophecy, in 
our sense of the word, is as impossible as miracles: and there we can 

_ only treat him as he does those who accept the book of Jonah, as one 
with whom we have no common ground for argument. 
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System of Christian Ethics. By Dr G. Cur. Apotpn Von Hartess. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 88 George Street. London: Hamil- 
ton & Co. Dublin: John Robertson & Co. 1868. 


The mode of treatment of Christian ethics which has become pre- 
dominant in Protestant theology, consists in the exposition of the 
Christian duties, and this certainly forms an essential part of a com- 
plete system of Christian ethics. But this part of the subject the 
author has entirely omitted. ‘It will perhaps surprise many to 
find,” says he, ‘‘ in a system of Christian ethics, no trace at all of a 
so-called doctrine of duties.” He devotes himself exclusively to the 
investigation and discussion of the principles which form the spring 
and regulating power of Christian duty. In his adopting a plan 
different from what is ordinarily followed in systems on this depart- 
ment of divine truth, we would have given him entire credit, even 
had he not claimed it, of being actuated, not by a desire to minister to 
that craving after novelty which loves what is new in preference to 
what is true, but by a desire to exhibit the true relations between the 
Ten Commandments and the Gospel. We indeed regard a complete 
system of Christian ethics as embracing, first, the principles which 
lie at the foundation of Christian duty; and, secondly, the code of 
Christian duty itself; but while doing so, we do not mean to censure, 
in the least, the author for confining himself in this work to the dis- 
cussion of only the first of these branches. So often have theologians, 
by overlooking, misunderstanding, or incorrectly representing the 
great principles which enter essentially into Christian ethics, ex- 
hibited a code of heathen morality, instead of a system of Christian 
duty, and by thus disjoining moral duty from the gospel, rendered 
the preaching of moral duty distasteful to the friends of evangelical 
truth, as well as made the inculcation of moral duty the means of 
fostering a self-righteous spirit, that it is of the highest importance 
that these principles should be correctly and fully unfolded. 

In the development of his plan, the author has quoted largely from 
Lather, ‘‘ because it was given to this man, as to few, to speak as a 
complete Christian and a complete man, and not as a school theo- 
logian.” It was a favourite sentiment of Luther’s, and it is a per- 
vading sentiment in this work, that the principle of moral life, that 
the spring of all moral vital force in the performance of Christian 
duty, is to be found, not in the person himself, but in Christ, in his 
having taken possession of the soul, and in that renovation of nature 
by the Holy Spirit, which comes through the gospel. 





Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Franz Dewirzscn, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Leipsic. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 88 George Street. London: Hamilton & Co. Dublin: 
John Robertson & Co. 1868. 


In this commentary, the special cbject of Dr Delitzsch is to unfold 
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the theological interpretation, which has been done but Very imper- 
fectly in the numerous works that have been written by German theo- 
logians on this epistle. In carrying out this design, he has devoted 
much attention to the grammatical form and syntax of the original text, 
to the Talmudic literature, which is of primary importance in the in- 
vestigation of archeological questions, and to the rites and customs of 
the Old Testament economy, the familiar knowledge of which is 
indispensable to the elucidation of a book that relates to the fulfilment 
of the types and ceremonies of that economy in the person and work of 
Christ. In the selection of this epistle for exposition, the author was 
led, by the force of circumstances, more particularly by the energetic 
controversy raised and maintained in Germany by the peculiar views 
on the doctrine of the atonement held by Hofmann, who excludes from 
the atonement the conception of a vicarious satisfaction on our Lord’s 
part, and who maintains that the work of Christ, which changes, not 
only man’s relation to God, but also God's relation to man, merely 
changes man’s relation to God ; that our Lord’s death was not, as the 
death of men in general, an effect of wrath, but of grace only, to the 
exclusion of wrath; and that the atonement is to be contemplated 
under no other point of view than this, that it is an arrangement of 
the Godhead within and at unity with itself for our salvation. 

This work bears throughout, the marks of unwearied industry ; and 
the labours of the author have resulted in producing a commentary, 
which, from the exegetical, critical, archeological, and theological 
learning which it brings to the interpretation of the sacred text, will 
be of great service to the theological student. 

In theology, the author is orthodox; but with his sentiments on 
baptism, as expressed in his exposition of chap. vi. verses 1-8, we 
cannot agree. When he represents ‘‘New Testament baptism as 
distinguished by its sacramental, inwardly transforming and mysterious 
character ;” when he affirms that it ‘‘ brings the man as a person into 
a state of grace,” that it “‘ translates him out of the world into. the 
fellowship of Christ,” and that it ‘‘ implants in the midst of our old 
natural life, the commencement of a new and spiritual life ;”’ this is 
to teach the unscriptural doctrine of baptismal regeneration, it is to 
confound the sign with the thing signified, and to attribute to the 
opus operatum, the mere ordinance of baptism, as has been done by 
the Church of Rome, what can be accomplished only by the Spirit of 
the Lord. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang 1869. Zweires 
Herr. Gotha, Pathes. 
Zeitschrift fiir die Gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 
1869. Erstes Quartelheft. 


We place together these two quarterlies, which may be regarded as 
the leading theological Reviews of Germany, the one representing the 
views prevalent among the divines, who support the “‘ United Evan- 
gelical Church,” the other, those which prevail among the Lutherans 
who stand aloof from the Union. The Zeitschrift is edited by Dr 

. Delitzsche and Guericke, names which abundantly guarantee its 
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ability and general soundness in the faith. The present number, 
however, contains no leading article by either editor, and it strikes us 
as on the whole rather tame and heavy. There is first an essay by 
Pastor Laible, on Psalm ciii; then a long paper by Dr Gerlach, on 
‘the Family of Herod in the New Testament,” which is followed by 
a paper from the pen of Pastor Hasse, on the “Fellowship in the 
Gospel, Phil. i. 28." The notices of new books are as usual full and 
interesting. Two of the publications noticed may be mentioned as 
shewing that the Lutherans of Germany are not losing their old zeal for 
missions among the heathen. The first is a little volume by Pastor 
Joseph Schlier, entitled ‘‘ Missions-Stunden fiir Evangelische Gei- 
menden.” It contains a course of lectures delivered to a congrega- 
tion on the subject of foreign mission. Of these, twelve are devoted 
to a particular account of the history and present condition of the 
Protestant Missionary enterprise in the East and West Indies, in 
North America, Madagascar, Tahite, &c. The whole course is wound 
up with an address, ‘‘ Come Over and Help us!’’ The second is not 
so likely to provoke imitation in this country. It is a collection of 
prayers suited for missionary prayer-meetings, with an appendix of 
verseiles and collects to be sung (Missions-gebete, vu. s. w. von G. T. 
Kittan). We much prefer free prayer to written forms; and as for 
missionary hymns, they are to be found in plenty in the Book of 
Psalms. Luther's paraphrase of the 67th psalm is an admirable ex- 
ample, which Lutheran divines ought not to forget. 

Onur old friend, the Studien, opens with an obituary, which reminds 
us of the long series of years over which its publication has already 
extended. Dr Nitzsch, who died on the 21st of August last, ut the 
ripe age of 81, was long a contributor to this journal, his first paper 
dating as far back as 1828. He is best known in this country by his 
‘¢ System of Christian Doctrine.” His ‘‘ Protestant Reply” to Dr 
Mohler is much esteemed in Germany, as a solid refutation of the 
line of argument adopted by the founder of the Low School of Roman 
Catholic Theology in Germany. The principle articles in this num- 
ber of the Studien are these: ‘‘On the Messianic Prophecy and its 
Accomplishment ”’ (the continuation of two preceding papers); and 
on “The Epistle to the Ephesians, Paul's letter to the Gentile 
Christians of the seven Asiatic Churches closely related to Ephesus.” 
The former of these lengthened articles is by Dr Riehm, and the 
latter by Kiene. Most readers will pause with chief interest over Dr 
Tholuck’s review of Dr Dorner’s latest work, ‘‘ The History of Protes- 
tant Theology, especially in Germany.” While taking exception to 
one or two points in this elaborate work, the venerable reviewer, 
who has himself achieved no small reputation in the same field 
bestows high commendation on Dr Dorner’s performance, and ex- 
presses the conviction that it will prove fruitful of good. The plan of 
the work is extensive. The First Book is devoted to the first age of 
Protestantism, and narrates in three sections, (1.) The preparations 
which had been going on, making way for the evangelical principles 
which were the soul of the Reformation ; (2.) The Reformation itself 
in its original unity, and the principles from which it sprung, 1517— 
1575 ; (8.) The double form in which the Protestant or evangelical 
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doctrine took shape—the Lutheran and the Reformed, 1530-1580 
and 1619. The Second Book narrates the separate fortunes of the 
two evangelical confessions, and the relaxation of the Reformation 
principles, which went on from the 17th century to the beginning of 
the 19th ; a relaxation which prevailed so widely both in the Lutheran 
and the Reformed communions on the continent, although its disas- 
trous influence was in this country so much restrained by the mighty 
wave of spiritual life which attended the Methodist revival. The 
Third and last book is devoted to ‘the 19th century, and the 
regeneration of the Evangelical Theology.” 


NORWEGIAN. 


[We willingly insert the following communication, which has refer- 
ence to an article in our number for October last, but is mainly 
intended as a reply to other representations of the Norwegian Church, 
which our respected correspondent feels anxious to correct. We are 
rather gratified than surprised to find that M. Hansen is annoyed at 
his church being identified with popery and ritualism. We can 
easily understand how travellers in Norway, unacquainted with the 
language of the country, and looking only on the ceremonials of the 
church service, should have come home with this impression. In our 
country such observances would certainly be set down as superstitious. 
We can easily believe, however, that such modes of worship have been 
retained more from custom than from conviction; and we can all un- 
derstand, from our own experience, how difficult it is to effect even 
the slightest change on the long established usages of any church. 
Much therefore as we may regret that a church bearing the name of 
Luther should cling to certain forms so evidently borrowed from the 
system which that reformer branded as the Babylon of Scripture, we 
cannot but rejoice to learn that the teaching of the Norwegian Church 
is, to such a large extent, Protestant and evangelical. The old Ubi- 
quitarian doctrine is held, more, we should hope, in the symbolic and 
systematic books of that church, than realised in a superstitious sense 
among her clergy and people. Of one thing we feel assured, that 
however stumbling the outward differences may be between the 
Lutheran Church of Norway and the Calvinistic Church of Scotland, 
there must be underneath all an essential bond of Christian unity 
between them, when Dr Pusey renounces all connection with the one, 
and°M. Hansen shews such a desire to claim affinity with the other. 
—Eb. B. and F. E. Review.) 


The Lutheran Service in Norway. 


” Travellers who have visited Norway, have of late communicated to 
the British public through the press, the impressions and information 
they have gathered of the religious state of that country. Among 
others, this Review had a paper last autumn on the Norwegian Church, 
written in a friendly and fair way and correct in most of its details. 
The interest thus shewn in the ecclesiastical matters of a small com- 
. munity, may partly be due to the natural desire of a traveller_to let 
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others partake of the pleasure he himself has felt in investigating 
foreign subjects; but it may also probably, to a large extent, be 
accounted for by the prominent place, which religion has in the British 
mind, and the tendency to draw nearer to each other in the face of 
common enemies, that is manifest at present in the different branches 
of the Christian Church. Looking to this, and to the prominent influ- 
ence upon the future of the Christian world, that seems by Providence 
assigned to the British nation, the present writer, himself a member of 
the Norwegian Church, ventures to offer the reader some remarks in 
explanation of the true character of the Lutheran service in Norway, 
hoping thereby to correct certain wrong impressions of it, that seem to 
him to be pretty prevalent in this country. 

The directory for the public worship of God in the Norwegian 
Church is to be found in the “‘ Kirke-Ritual” of 1685, with its ap- 
pendix the “ Altarbog” of 1688. The rules there given are based 
upon the book of liturgy (‘‘ Ordinants”’), which was compiled by a 
royal committee in the year 1587, and revised by Luther himself, 
Though it has not, in its present shape, the same fulness and com- 
pleteness as it had originally, still the chief materials and the frame 
and order of the Norwegian liturgy resemble very much those of the 
‘Deutsche Messe” of 1526, that handbook of liturgy, in which 
Luther, not satisfied with his own former directions in the ‘‘ Formula 
Missa” of 1528, laid down the principles of an evangelical service for 
the guidance of such congregations as acknowledge him as their leader 
into the truth of the holy Scriptures. This gives the question in 
hand a higher interest. It does not only concern a small community, 
but also a large and influential body, of which this forms a part. 
And it strikes at the same time at the deepest, most sacred, and also 
most secret part of the life of a nation or nations ; as surely as it is 
in their public religious services, that you feel the throbbing of the 
heart of a living people. 

There are many things in the outward appearance of the Norwegian 
service that might lead a hasty observer to think the difference 
between it and the Roman Catholic very little indeed. In many of 
the Norwegian churches there are still to be found crucifixes, pictures, 
and effigies of the apostles, nay, even of the Virgin Mary, more so in 
some cases than a cultivated taste ought to allow to remain. In 
most of them the lessons and prayers are chanted ; in all, candles are 
lighted on the communion table or “altar,” as it is called; the 
minister (‘ prest,”’ presbyter, not priest) wears a crimson velvet sur- 
plice, and he distributes small unleavened wafers instead of common 
bread at the ministration of the Lord’s Supper. But the meaning of 
all this is essentially different from the Roman Catholic. No 
Lutheran ever thinks of falling on his knees before the effigies of the 
apostles and the holy virgin, or even before the crucifix. He regards 
these things only as ornaments, often, may be, of an antiquated taste, 
which he still tolerates out of reverence to history. Neither does he 
think, that the Eucharist would lose any of its sacramental power, 
if all the candles and surplices were removed* and common bread 





* The Apologia Confessionis Augustane, one of the standards of the 
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used instead of wafers, nor that lessons and prayers are not quite as 
effective, or perhaps even more so, when read instead of chanted. 
But he knows that the reformers of his church, while abolishing all 
rites and usages, words and ceremonies, which were contrary to the 
pure doctrine of the Bible, retained all such things to which the people 
were accustomed at divine worship, which they found useful in en- 
livening their devotion, and which were not opposed to the truth or 
strongly tended to mislead it. They were neither unfit nor unwilling 
to see that the fine arts are destined by God to fulfil the duties of a 
handmaiden at the holy intercommunion of his children with their 
heavenly Father. Accordingly, they purified, rather than made new, 
their church service, shewing thereby their deep reverence to the 
working of the Holy Spirit in the historical development of the liturgy 
of their forefathers. Even where a Lutheran nowadays thinks, that 
he could do better without than with some or other of these things at 
public worship, he does not care to make much noise about it, and 
yields easily to the feelings, supposed or real, of other fellow-worship- 
pers. Why? Because he regards all such things as utterly un- 
essential ; because he neither, like Ritualists, thinks the use of them 
necessary to a blessed intercommunion with God, nor, like Puritans, 
thinks it a sin. 

It has been said that the Lutheran service is essentially ceremonial. 
This is essentially wrong. Ceremonies do not form the largest part 
of this service. Still less are they the essential part of it. Even 
when ceremonies are spoken of as including the sacraments, it would 
not be true. The public worship of a church is the centre of its life, 
and must tlierefore reflect the characteristic features of this. As the 
doctrines are the moving powers of a religious life, they also naturally 
form the characterising elements of our public worship. Such of its 
parts therefore, in which these doctrines are most clearly manifested 
or, as it were, embodied, must be regarded as its essential parts, or as 
those that give the service its true distinctive character. As such, 
the baptism and the holy communion of the Norwegian service most 
surely must be named, but certainly also the regular preaching of the 
Word and the solemn exercises, as expressed in language of praise 
and prayer according to the acknowledged standards of that Church. 
Now, everybody knows, or ought to know, how distinctly anti-popish 
the doctrines of these standards are. Could it possibly be otherwise 
when the chief instrument in forming them was he to whom these 
significant words are ascribed, ‘‘ Pestis eram vivens, moriens ero 
mors tua, Papa,”—Luther, whose life, by God's grace, was devoted to 
establish the grand truth of “justification by faith’’! And ought it 
to be forgotten, that, in spite of candles, and wafers, and embroidered 
vestments, and crosses, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, while firmly 
adhering to the doctrine of the real presence of the body and the blood 
of our Lord in the holy communion, has publicly and solemnly repu- 





Lutheran Church, says, ‘‘ Candelz, vasa aurea et similes ornatus decent, sed 
* non sunt proprius ornatus ecclesia. Quodsi adversarii in talibus rebus col- 
locant cultus, non in predicatione evangelii, in fide, in certaminibus fidei, 
. sunt in istis numerandi, quos Daniel describit colere Deum suum auro et 
argento.”,—(Art. xxiv. [xii.], 51.) 
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diated the Popish doctrine of transubstantiation with its conse- 
quences—adoration of the elements and the idea of an atoning sacrifice, 
prepared and offered up in the Lord’s supper. To be sure it has been 
said, that it is difficult for any but a hairsplitter to perceive the differ- 
ence between the Lutheran and the Roman Catholic doctrine of ‘‘the 
real presence.”’ But the reason for this difficulty might be found, not so 
much in the matter itself, as in the want of investigation on the side 
of the observer. Many appear to think that the right name for the 
Lutheran doctrine of ‘the real presence” would be consubstantiation, 
as if it taught a commixture of the substances. The truth is, that the 
Lutheran Church has never tried to explain the mysterious union, in 
which it believes, between Christ’s body and blood and the visible 
elements of the holy supper. It confines itself to repudiating con- 
substantiation * as well as transubstantiation, and all other such 
palpable deviations from the truth, involving more or less the idea of 
a physical, local, and circumscriptive manner of presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the eucharist, as futile endeavours to define 
the incomprehensible. As there is then an easily perceptible differ- 
ence between the Lutheran and the Roman Catholic dogma of the 
eucharist, so also there is between the doctrine and use of ‘ confes- 
sion” in both churches. The Lutherans believe that our Lord has 
empowered his congregation to give to penitent sinners absolution in 
his name through the ministers of the Gospel, and have retained the 
confession of sins before these ministers for all those, who wish to 
obtain the consolation of this absolution. But they have done away 
with ‘‘ auricular confession,” in which an enumeration of sins is en- 
joined as necessary, and its corollary of priestly usurpation of power 
as judges of the consciences, and repudiate, of course, every thoughi 
of such confession before the minister being the ordinary, not to speak 
of the only way of obtaining from God the remission of sins. The 
confession, thus purified, was retained in the Lutheran Church, origin- 
ally as a secret and individual but voluntary confession to the aid of 
troubled and oppressed consciences. Afterwards it became enacted 
upon all, as a necessary condition for being admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper, in order that the minister might ascertain, if the person, apply- 
ing for admittance to the communion, really was in a state of peni- 
tence, and had sufficient knowledge of the elements of saving truth for 
a blessed partaking of it. This enactment has seriously changed the 
character of the Lutheran Confession. As practised nowadays in the 
Norwegian Church, it is no secret, scarcely any individual confession. 
It is nothing more than a solemn preparation of the communicants in 
common, to the partaking of the Lord’s supper. : 

So much about the distinctive character of the Lutheran service in 
Norway as opposed to the Roman Catholic. It might obscure, but it 
could not alter this character, were the service even encumbered with 
a larger amount of ceremonies than it is. There are indeed very few 
ceremonies in the Norwegian service. Sacraments ought not to be 





* In proof of this I refer to “‘ Die Dogmatik der Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Kirche lit and aus den Quellen belegt” von Heimrich Schmid 1853, 
p. 439 and pp. 445, 451, where Calov and Hafenreffer are quoted. 
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styled ceremonies along with customs of mere human device; and all 
such, be there as many as you like, are unessential parts of a service, 
in which the Word of God is preached and the sacraments duly 
administered. To a foreigner, unacquainted with the language, it 
might perhaps have the appearance, especially out in the country 
districts, that ceremonies formed the greatest part of the service. 
Norway has a great extension and a widely-scattered population. The 
services must therefore needs be fewer there than, for instance, in 
Great Britain. In return, they become longer asa rule. Baptism is, 
according to our ecclesiastical precepts, to be performed in the church. 
The Lord’s Supper is administered as aften as any asks for it. Mar- 
riages are not seldom solemnised in the church on the Sunday. 
Connected with the holy communion is the act of confession 
(‘‘ Skriftemaal’’). It consists chiefly of a hymn of penitence, a short 
sermon, and the absolution. It takes place usually in the church, is 
attended by the whole communicants (no others, however, being ex- 
eluded), and immediately precedes the more public service, at which 
the whole congregation is present. Often, also, are the young, when 
preparing for their first communion, catechised during or after the 
regular Sunday service. Many candidates for baptism, many com- 
municants, often long hymns, sometimes long sermons will, all 
together, make long services. Still the sermon keeps its place as the 
central part of public worship, and constitutes, together with the 
lessons from Scripture, hymns and prayers, the chief part of it, while 
the communion is the highest. The liturgy arranges the service in 
three parts. In the first, the opening part of it, the congregation 
turns to God in prayers and songs, confessing themselves to be sinners, 
but expressing; at the same time, their penitent hope that God, for 
Christ's sake, will visit them, and satisfy their spiritual hunger. In 
the second part, the main body of the service, the worshippers receive 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit through the Word of God and the sacra- 
ments. To this part belong the lessons of ‘‘ the epistle” and “ the 
gospel,” the sermon, and the ministration of the sacraments, when 
there are persons to be baptised or communicants—all interwoven 
with hymns and short prayers. In the concluding part, the congrega- 
tion gives thanks through prayers and praise to the Most High for his 
blessings, implores his grace, that they may retain what he has 
bestowed upon them, and shew it forth in fruits of faith, and finally 
it receives the benediction. 

While thus, in outward appearance, reminding one of the Roman 
Catholic service, its inward and essential nature will lead us to compare 
the Lutheran service in Norway most of all to the service of the Church 
of England. As in doctrine, so in liturgy there are many points of 
resemblance between the two churches—many enough to explain the 
rise of certain endeavours on the side of the Episcopalians to esta- 
blish an intercommunion between the Scandinavian churches and 
their own. The order of baptism and (partly) the order of the 
ministration of the holy communion are pretty like each other on 
both sides. They have nearly the same “epistles” and “gospels” 

appointed for the Sundays and other holy days throughout the 
year. They use hymns and organs in both churches, and have, 
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Meanwhile the Church of Norway has not so many feasts nor 
lessons and prayers as that of England. Its liturgy is, on the whole, 
not nearly so grand and rich. Nor is it so rigid. It gives more 
room to individual liberty, while, at the same time, it guards the 
interests of the congregation and the Church against the arbitrariness 
or idiosyncracy of the minister. In good hands it may be said to be 
well fitted to prevent monotony, which may arise as well where there 
is too great liberty for the minister as where he has too little of it. 
And monotony and formalism are very much akin. 

Thus it will be seen, I hope, that the Lutheran service in Norway, 
while to a certain degree resembling that of the Roman and Greek 
Catholic Churches in its outward structure, essentially is much like 
the Episcopalian, and still near enough to the Presbyterian service to 
be condemned by Dr Pusey.* This explains, in its way, why 
Lutherans are apt to think that the doctrine and service of their Church, 
if accurately known by members of other churches, would be greeted 
from many sides as the true standards of union between the separated 
branches of Christ’s holy catholic church. A. Hansen. 

Scandinavian Lutheran Church, Leith. 


XII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Revelation of Law in Scripture: considered with respect both to its own 
nature and io its relative place in successive dispensations. The third 
series of the “‘ Cunningham Lectures.” By Parricx Farrsaren, D.D., 
author of “Typology of Scripture,” &c. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
38 George Street ; Zeaden: amilton & Co.; Dublin: John Robert- 
son & Co. 1869 


The subject of ‘‘The revelation of Law in Scripture” is profoundly import- 
ant at all times, but especially in the present day, when it is brought into 
hard conflict with modern speculations, and with the tendencies of religious 
pag ary current in Britain and elsewhere, subversive in various ways of 
the foundations of moral and religious obligation. This is eminently a 
book for the times. In no work of the same compass will the reader find 
a more satisfactory and a fresher discussion of the great questions relating 
to the moral law, or a more complete exposure of the false theories respect- 
‘ingit that now prevail. But while combating these theories, the lectures 
are far from wearing a controversial aspect, the author being anxious rather 
to unfold and establish what is true than to enter into a minute and 
laboured refutation of the false. The topics taken up are handled, though 
not exhaustively, which the author’s limits steam | him from doing, yet 
with sufficient fulness, with much perspicuity and force of expression, and 
with great cogency of argument, whilst the arrangement is so excellent as 





* Ina letter to ‘‘The Guardian” of August 1867, ay agen that the 


God in his 
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Lutheran Symbolical Books ‘‘ contain merely heresy, from w! 
mercy preserved us.” ' 
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to give unity to the whole, and to render the reasonings and conclusions: 
the more effective. The lectures are nine in number, and they are followed 
by three supplementary dissertations, and by an exposition of the most im- 
portant passages on the Law in St Paul’s epistles. 

The first lecture, which is introductory, takes a survey of prevailing 
views in respect to the ascendency of law, (1.) in the natural ; @) in the 
moral and religious sphere ; and the relation in which they stand to the 
revelations of Scripture on the — The second investigates the rela- 
tion of man at creation to moral law, and shews how far, or in what re- 
pote, the law in its principles was made known to him. The third traces 
the progressive development of God’s law from the beginning to the pro- 
mulgation of the ten commandments from mount Sinai. 

The fourth lecture, which is the longest, takes up the commands of the 
decalogue, the judicial statutes, and the ceremonial institutions. In the 
discussion of these questions, the principles involved are closely examined, 
and various perplexing difficulties and objections are satisfactorily solved 
and answered. It is shewn that the comprehensive series of precepts in 
the decalogue cover the whole range of moral duty ; and by a brief re- 
view of the ten commandments on the simple principle, that what we are 
forbidden to do in the decalogue implies a positive which we are com- 
manded to do, the author succinctly, and yet — distinctly and forcibly, 
exhibits the utter groundlessness of the extraordinary assertion of Paden 
Powell and others, that the decalogue totally omits many moral duties, 
= as beneficence, truth, justice, temperance, control of temper, and 
others. 

Under the head of the judicial Jaw, some of the precepts of which were 
of a moral nature, while others respected the theocratic constitution under 
which the Israelites, as a people distinct from all other nations, were 
placed, such parts of that law as have been attacked and condemned as 
unduly severe, are considered. These are the laws by which the breaches 
of certain precepts of the decalogue were to be punished with death, such 
as the introduction of false gods, witchcraft, divination, and necromancy, 
which, as involving the paying of homage to another object of worship 
than Jehovah, were violations of the first command ; the worshipping of 
God by idols ; the profanation of God’s name; the deliberate profanation of 
the Sabbath ; shameful dishonour and violence done to parents, &c. These 
penal enactments arose out of the peculiar character of the commonwealth 
of the Jews, as being a theocracy, God having sustained to them the rela- 
tion of a king in a way which he has not done to any other people; and 
Dr Fairbairn argues, that if these laws should be deemed excessive on the 
score of severity, “it can only be because the right is virtually denied on 
the part of God to establish a theocracy among men in conformity with 
his own revealed character, and for the manifestation of his name.” “If 
the penal enactments of the theocracy are to be rightly interpreted,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ they must be placed in immediate connection with the authority. 
and honour of God. In respect to all judicial action, when properly ad- 
ministered, the judgment, though administered by man, was held to be the 
Lord’s. : if the judges and the judged realised this to be their 
position, would there have been any just ground to complain of undue 
severity ? Would there not rather have been diffused throughout the com- 
munity a deep sense of the divine righteousness, and an earnest striving 
to have its claims and penalties enforced, as the indispensable pre-requisite 
of peace and blessing? Besides, it was not they alone who were to be con- 
sidered ; for in planting them in Canaan, ‘ in the midst of the nations,’ and 
furnishing them with such a polity, God’s design was to use them as a 
great teaching institute—a light placed aloft on the moral heights of the 
world and surrounding darkness. What incalculable blessings might have 
accrued to ancient heathendcm hed that high calling been fulfilled! But« 
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to this end the stern proscription of open ungodliness and flagrant immo- 
ralities was indispensable.” _( Pp. 100-102.) 7 

The relation of Christ's Sermon on the Mount to the law of the Ten Com- 
mandments is a point which has been often greatly misunderstood. By the 
most of the theologians of the Greek and Roman Churches, by Socinians, 
Arminians, and others, it has been taught that the decalogue given by Moses, 
though good so far as it went, was but carnal, and that Christ in that ser- 
mon intended to supplement, correct, and even supersede it. This subject 
comes under examination in the seventh lecture, in which it is convincingly 
brought out that Christ, so far from placing himself in antagonism to the 
decalogue, appropriates it as the formal rule of righteousness of that king- 
dom which he was to establish ; and that the contrasts which he draws 
are not between the law and his own teaching, but between the true sense 
of the law and the corrupt interpretations put upon it by the Scribes and 
Pharisees. At the same time, while he does not properly add anything to 
the law as delivered from Mount Sinai, yet, when about to introduce a new 
economy, more spiritual and glorious than the former, he, as the great 
ee me of the church, unfolds more luminously and emphatically than 

hitherto been done, the deep spiritual significancy of the law as reach- 
ing, not only to the outward actions, but to the state and all the movements 
of the inner man. 

In the eighth lecture, Dr Fairbairn unfolds the teaching of the apostles 
as to the relation in which Christian doctrine and duty stand in reference 
both to the ceremonial ordinances and to the morallaw. He proves that the 
apostles pry that by the death of Christ the ceremonial law, which had 
received its fulfilment in him, ceased to be obligatory. On the other hand, 


he establishes that the apostles, in all their inculcations of duty, proceed on 
the principle of adopting the ten commandments as of perpetual obligation. 


The frequent allusions made to the law by the apostles, are made in such 
a manner as to render it manifest that it was the decalogue which was 
referred to, and that it was recognised by them as the authoritative rule of 
life, and the great standard and test of moral excellence. Nor is there the 
slightest indication in the New Testament that the apostles knew anythin 
of the subtile distinction with which some in our day are somuch enamo 

that the moral law in the decalogue is still binding on Christians, but not 
as contained in the decalogue. 

But what, it may be asked, is to be made of certain in Paul’s 
epistles which teach that believers “are not under the law” (Rom. vi, 14), 
that they “are become dead to the law by the body of Christ ” (Rom. vii. 
4), and that they are “delivered from the law” (Rom. vii. 6)? Do not 
these passages strike against the yoy obligation of the decalogue 
under the Christian dispensation? They do not. The apostle cannot 
mean that by the death of Christ the law as a revelation of moral duty 
was abolished, which would be at variance with the moral character of 
God, with the teaching of Christ, and with the doctrine taught by Paul 
himself (Rom. iii. at These texts have been explained as teaching, not 
that believers are delivered from the law as a rule of life, but that they are 
delivered from it as a covenant of works,—from its commanding and con- 
demning power as such, that is, from its power to command them to obey 
it in order to work out a title to eternal life, and from its power to con- 
demn them for their sins to eternal death. This explanation, which we 
adopt rather from Boston's edition of the Marrow of Modern Divinity than 
from Dr Fairbairn, we regard as perfectly sufficient to explain such texts 
as those now quoted. But in farther explanation of these texts, and of 
some other similar passages in Paul's epistles to which the above explana- 
tion does not so well apply, Dr Fairbairn regards them as impiyin that 
there was a sense in which Israel was placed under the law in which Chris- 
tians are not placed under it, that it had purposes to serve under the 
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Mosaic ecomony for which it is no longer speciall 

mation of Paul. that the law in its letter was wale ont ™ by Christ (2 
Cor. iii, 11), he expounds as meaning,—and in this he follows —not 
that the moral law or decalogue considered in itself was abolished by 
Christ—for this remains, and will ever remain the law of the world—but 
that the law of the ten commandment, considered as connected with the 
pene of Moses, or with the Old Testament economy, “formed the 
material of a covenant, which was intended to last only till the great 
things of redemption should come ; when a new covenant, and wp Nec 
that, a new service or form of administration, should be introduced, adapted 
to the progression made in the divine economy.”—(P. 375), 

We have glanced at only a few of the questions discussed in these lec- 
tures; but we do not consider it necessary to extend our remarks farther. 
The theme is one of the grandest that can engage the attention of the most 
exalted intelligences, and few of our readers, we presume, will be satisfied 
without reading for themselves this masterly and eloquent contribution to 
our theological literature, which will not only sustain, but augment the 
reputation the author has acquired as an eminent theologian. 


Address on Christian Missions to India, with General Reference to the Edu- 
cational Missions of the Church of Scotland. By Norman MacLeop, 
D.D., Minister of the Barony Church, Glasgow. William Blackwood 
& Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1868. 


This address, which is the substance of a speech delivered to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in May 1868, contains many valuable 
and interesting details on the subject of which it treats, the result of a visit 
made by the author,in company with Dr Watson, tothe Missionsof the Church 
of Scotland in India. The object of the author’s visit to the east, rp 
as it did to the evangelisation of a population of at least one hundred an 
eighty millions, was vastly important, and the work imposed upon him he has 
well performed, His arrangements for obtaining, during the short period of 
his stay in India, a large amount of accurate information, were made with 
a wise foresight, and he has brought to bear on the whole question a mind 
shrewd in observation and matured in wisdom. The facts he adduces 
completely disprove the bold assertion of those who allege that missions 
have done nothing in India, and shew that, though still but infant estab- 
lishments, they have done mucl—more than appears on the surface—to 
= for the ultimate conversion of that immense territory of heathen- 

om to the faith of Christ. The address is well worthy of being carefully 
read and considered by all who are friends to the evangelisation of India. 


The Mystery of Suffering and other Discourses. By E. De Pressense, D.D. 


London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 1868. 


_ The subjects handled in this volume are : The mystery of suffering con- 
sidered in its origin, its consolation, its bearing on conversion, its relation 
to the Christian life, suffering for the truth’s sake, and compassion ; Chris- 
tian mysticism ; the voice of the church, and the cry of the Christian 
heart ; the sins of religious speech ; the supernatural at the bar of con- 
science ; the adoration of Mary the sister of Lazarus; and the jubilee of 
the French Reformation. In noticing in a former number “ Jesus Christ : 
His Times, Life, and Work,” we attempted to do honour to the author as 
a man of remarkable gifts, which he has consecrated to the cause of Christ 
in opposition to the dangerous opinions now zealously a that 
strike at the very foundations of the Christian faith. fh these sermons 
we recognise the same intellectual power, the same exquisite felicity of 

‘ diction, the same sustained and dignified eloquence, and the same per- 
suasive, invigorating Christian thought, which are conspicuous in that work. 
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These who have read Dr Pressensé’s former publications, will cordially 
welcome these specimens of his pulpit eloquence. The reader of them 
cannot complain, as some sermon hearers in our day do, “thet fire and 
force are extinct in the pulpit,’ or that in the transmutation of the author's 
thoughts into English, “the warmth and colour of the wages are 
lost.” Each subject has been carefully prepared, and is so powerfully and 
attractively treated, that it is difficult to select. The masterly tribute paid, 
in “The Jubilee of the French Reformation,” to the memory of the re- 
formers and martyrs of the Reformed Church of France in the sixteenth 
century, relates to a subject fraught with elements of power, which, we 
doubt not, will = command engrossing attention and interest in France, 
and will mightily contribute, when the time of her visitation comes, to the 
final triumph of the gospel of Christ in that kingdom. 


Memoir and Remains of the Rev, James D. Burns, W.A., of Hampstead. 
By the late Rey. James Hamttox, D.D. London: James Nisbet & 


J. D. Burns, preacher and poet. Such is the name and the vocation of one 
whose oe howe brought from Mentone in the close of 1864, and laid in 
Highgate Cemetery. He was a her of the gospel first at Dunblane, 
the Free Church pulpit of which he occupied from 1845, for little more 


than three years, the winter of one these being spent in Madeira ; then at 
Funchal in that island, having the charge of the Presbyterian con tion 
there for nearly four years; finally at Hampstead as minister of Trinity 
rian Church from 1855 till his death, at Mentone, on the night of 
Sabbath, the 27th November 1864. 
What Mr Burns preached we can easily gather from this memorial 
volume. Walking nearly half his lifetime in the shadow of death, he 


reached Christ—Christ the bright and morning star of the universe of 

od—Christ the Redeemer and restorer of men—Christ the Resurrection 
and Life of his people. How he preached, the reader can gather for him- 
self by turning to chapter VI. in the memoir, where he will find a sketch 
of Mr Burns as he was to be seen and heard at Hampstead, a pen and ink 
sketch, which we violate no confidence in ascribing to the pen of the author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” and which we in no way overestimate, 
when we term it one of the choicest gems of loving, appreciative descrip- 
tion to be found in the volume. 

_The preacher of Hampstead was also J. D. Burns the poet. We have 
not come to the conclusion that he is entitled to be so called from anything 
to be found in the critique upon his poetry in the memoir, which the 
Atheneum gravely attributed to Dr Hamilton, having manifestly skipped 
the preface in which it is expressly stated that Dr Hamilton's share in the 
biography ends just where the criticism of the poetical writings begins. 
It is not needful to compare the preacher’s poetry to that of Wordsworth 
and Tennyson—as is done by “another hand,” in order to prove that he 
possessed the gift of song. A perusal of “The Vision of Prophecy,” and 
of the “Hymns and Miscellaneous Pieces” in this volume will, we are 
certain, lead to the conviction that the mind of J. D. urns was essentially 
poefic in cast and turn, He may not have been capable of high and sus- 
tained flight in the loftier regions of poetry ; into such he rarely attempted 
to soar; but along the lines and levels of hymn and lyric Mr Burns 
moved with ease and grace. Our limited space forbids the extracting of 
verses and pieces, we can only point to such as “ The Snowflake and the 
Citron,” “‘the Star of Jacob,” “ Fallen Leaves,” “ A Reminiscence,” as 
giving ample indication that the writer of them was dowered with the 
poet's fancy, the poet's love of what is rythmical, beautiful, and the poet's 

- power of reading nature’s teaching, interpreting nature’s symbols. ome 
A mournful interest attaches to this volume of Memoir and Remains, 
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‘because of the part taken in its preparation by the late Dr James Hamilton: 
The earlier portion of the work abounds in sketches and touches worthy of 
his graphic, graceful pen. Nothing could be more characteristic of the 
minister of Regent Square, than the description of Heriot’s Hospital with 
which the Memoir opens, the lovingly drawn portraiture of the Rev. Daniel 
Wilkie, New Greyfriars, and the dashing sketch of that “ magnificent mad- 
cap,” Christopher North. Perhaps the fact that Dr Hamilton’s share in 
the Memoir was contributed during his retirement at the commencement 
of his final illness may account for an impression on our minds, of the cor- 
rectness of which the personal friends can best judge, that the colouring 
is throughout over sombre. That there was a large measure of pensiveness 
and sadness in his temperament, we can readily understand, bearing in mind 
his fragile body and delicate constitution ; we can also gather from the 
pa pr of others, that he answered to Wordsworth’s description of his 
riend :— 
** He is retired as noon-tide dew, 
Or fountains in a noon-day grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


But a along with the sadness and ey se too well accounted for, 
there must have been a greater breadth of human interest and depth of 


human sympathy—more geniality and sunniness, in short, than this 
Memoir, somewhat pale and shadowy, would lead us to suppose. It is be- 
cause we are confident a selection from his correspondence, if properly 
made, would have brought out the lacking lineaments, and revealed to us the 
warm, genial, humorous friend, that we regret the compilers of this volume 
have made stch sparing use of the letters with which, doubtless, his corres- 

ndents could have furnished them. We could See exchange the 


ulk of “Translations of German Hymns,” for even a dozen of the 
letters “‘ which his faithful correspondents in Glasgow ” received from 
him. 

Notwithstanding some defects and blemishes which we might have 
noticed, we feel grateful to editors and publishers for this memorial volume, 
embalming as it does, a memory which friends rightly love to treasure, an 
example which his brethren in the ministry would do well to contemplate, 
and a following of the Master, the sanctity and beauty of which all may 
profitably ponder. 


The Prodigal’s Return ; its Lessons of Penitence and Pardon. By Rev. 
Wiiuam Rircure, Dunse, author of “Life for God exemplified in 
Nehemiah.” Edinburgh : William Oliphant & Co. 1868. 


This volume consists of eleven discourses on that one of our Lord's par- 
ables, which, perhaps, more than any other, has touched the heart of our 
common humanity, and exercised the thought of Christian ministers. 
Often as it has been dealt with, and much as has been taken from it, there 
still remains enough in the deep well for those who have anything to draw 
with. Itis one of those parts of the Bible which specially verifies the 
saying of Augustine, that Scripture has its first, second, and third drexghts. 
Those who read Mr Ritchie's book will acknowledge the truth of this, and 
see how every tree in the spiritual garden not only bears fruit atter its 
kind, but yields its manner of fruit according to the hand that gathers it. 
He has gone over the ble with a se and independent mind, and 
has presented many of its features in a light both fresh and attractive. 
The method according to which the parable is mapped out as a whole, and 
the divisions under each subject, are generally very felicitous. Some 
might object to them as over minute, but on — them, it will be 
found that they represent real thoughts, not put into the narrative, but ° 
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reduced from it. The theology’of the book is that which we hope will never 
dlie out in what may be called its native home in Scotland—sound in its 
basis, and broad and free in its presentation of gospel truth. Mr Ritchie 
traverses the field of evangelical doctrine as one to whom all its landmarks 
are familiar, and who _ out to meditate in it without needin always to 
rectify his bearing by formal discussion. “Its ways are in his heart,” and 
it is a pleasure to think that in the birthplace of Boston, at the distance 
of a a a half, those truths are preached with the selfsame unction 
which touched his soul when a boy, and by means of which he has thrown 
such a charm round his own record of his early years. The great excellence 
of Mr Ritchie’s book lies in its earnest practical tone, and in the warm and 
oe appeals that are everywhere made to the heart and conscience. 

0 one can read it without feeling that there is a pu in it, and that 

urpose the highest,—“ we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
unto God.” The standpoint of the preacher is the paternal home—the 
family hearth with its purity and peace, where the heavenly father’s pre- 
sence is felt—the misery of forsaking it, the joy of return. Mr Ritchie has 
a natural power of calling up simple, easy illustrations, themselves pictures 
from the home life, in keeping with the current of his subject, and address- 
ing themselves with a quiet tenderness to the domestic affections. We 
were much struck also with the remarkable acquaintance shewn with por- 
tions of the Old Testament, not so commonly quoted as once they were, 
and with the way in which the searching edge of the words of him who 
was a father to Israel, was made to touch the heart with the feeling of 
universal and permanent truth. We know of very few books so well fitted 
to be read aloud in the family circle on Sabbath evenings, or to be put 
along with the Bible into the store of the young man, when his mother 
sends her parting blessing with him out upon the journey of life. 


Synonymes du Nouveau Testament. Par R. C. Trexcu, Docteur de Theo- 
logie et Archveque de Dublin. Traduit de U’ Anglais, avec I autori- 
sation de 1 Auteur, Par Ciement pe Faye, Pasteur. Prevede d’ une 
Introduction sur L’ Hellenisme. Traduite de U’ Allemand de M. Le 
Professeur Ed. Reuss. Par L. Duranp, Pasteur. Bruxelles: C. Mar- 
guardt, Editeur, Place Royale; H. Mouron, Libraire, 16 Rue L’ Em- 

ratrice. Paris : Grassart, Libraire, 2 Rue de la Paix ; Ch. Meyreuis, 
ibraire, Rue des Saints Péres. 1869. 


In this translation of Dr Trench’s valuable work on the Synonymes of 
the New Testament, our excellent friend and correspondent M. Clement de 
Faye has conferred an important service on his countrymen both at home 
and abroad. The work of the Archbishop is indeed so indispensable to a 
critical acquaintance with the Greek of the New Testament, that at the 

resent stage of ri literature it cannot well be wanting in any minister's 
library. The translation is admirably executed, and it has been enriched 
by an introduction from the German of Professor Reuss on Hellenism, 
which gives it additional value. Indeed, no amount of learning in classical 
Greek can compensate the biblical scholar for the want of due acquaint- 
ance with the Hellenistic idiom in which the New Testament was written, 
or save him from falling into the grossest misapprehensions of the mean- 
ing conveyed by the language of the sacred writers. We cordially recom- 
mend this volume to all the lovers of sacred philvlogy. 


Life and Memoirs of the Rev. Adam Thomson, D.D., Coldstream. By his 
Son-in-law, the Rev. P. Lanprera. Edinburgh: A Elliot. 1869. 


” On observing the size of this volume, our first impression was one of sur- 
prise how Mr Landreth had succeeded in constructing such a large work 
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out of the scanty materials which the life of Dr Thomson was likely to 
afford him. On opening the volume, the mystery was solved. The author 
states in his preface, that “he has endeay to place Dr Thomson in 
the midst of his brethren and friends, and under the influence of contem- 
rary events, instead of isolating him, and exhibiting his single figure.” 
other words, Mr Landreth has given us, not the life merely, but what 
the Americans call, the “surroundings ”’ of his father-in-law. An ingenious 
friend of ours, fond of biographical relics, exhibits as a curiosity an im- 
mense portfolio, into which, under each great name, he has pasted every thing 
relative to the person on which he could lay his mets rem: of his 
native place, portraits of him in all his stages, his autograph, scraps of his 
n, squibs, epitaphs, &c., &c. This curious collection bears some resem: 
fiance to the few followed by our author. The birthplace of Adam 
Thomson was Coldstream, and of this locality we have a topographical 
survey, Adam Thomson belonged to the New Light Burgher Secession, and 
of the several worthy Burgher ministers we have a series of pen and ink 
sketches, introduced on the principle that Adam Thomson had heard them 
h at his father’s communion seasons. Adam Thomson, on going to 
inburgh, happened to lodge in the room once occupied by Robert Burns, 
to whose memory, on that score, a passing tribute is paid, Other cha- 
racters, still more remotely connected, come in, as having flourished at 
the same period of the century. Now, this isone way of writing a biography; 
and, after all, when we think of the shoal of biographies by which we are 
now inundated, in which abortive attempts are made to magnify into im- 
rtance, the names of good men who never sought nor gained notoriety 
uring their lifetime, it is not a bad one. If the life of the subject of the 
memoir possesses few points of variety, this is an ingenious mode of sup- 
plying the defect. It was no fault of Mr Landreth that the career of Dr 
homson afforded no startling incidents, that he was, like many of his 
brethren, an. active and devoted pastor, of whom little more could be said 
than that he discharged his duties with honour and success. But it is no 
small praise, that by linking him with all the good and great whom he 
came into contact with, his biographer has contrived to surronnd him with 
such an amount of interest. In this literary album, if we miss the 
of unity, we meet that of variety. Every turn of the leaf exhibits a new 
physiognomy ; and thus, if the reader fails to learn much from the life of 
the central figure, he may be said to see a good deal of life in the circum- 
ference. ‘To this it must be added, that Mr Landreth shews no small 
ability in the photgraphs with which his volume abounds ; and to all who 
feel an interest in the men of the Secession, and of other evangelical bodies, 
these traits and anecdotes must afford a great treat. When we consider, 
further, the indefatigable, we had almost said restless, energy of Dr Thom- 
son, which rom him perpetually on the move, in prosecuting his various 
plans of usefulness, more especially in the work of cheap Bible circulation, 
and which brought him into contact with so many characters in all parts 
of the United Kindom, we must acknowledge that a tempting opportunity 
was furnished to his biographer of dilating upon the leading men of the 
age, not in Scotland only, but in England and Ireland. Upon the whole, 
we have enjoyed this volume very much; and though not prepared to 
follow the author in all his views of men and things, more especially in 
his exuberant admiration of New Light, Voluntaryism, and Liberalism, we 
admire his just appreciation of the characters he has introduced. We sin- 
cerely commend the volume as the production of a well-stored mind, a 


eonty pen, and a spirif in harmony with evangelical truth and Christian 
worth, 


. 4 Commentary on St Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. With Sermons upon 
the Principal Topics contained in it. By Emitius Baruyr, B.D., Vicar 
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of St John’s, Paddington, and late Rector of St Bloomsbury. 
London : James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1869. m 
This work, which is intended to assist the English reader in the study 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, consists of four parts : analysis, commentary, 
hrase, and sermons. ‘he author's plan does not altogether approve 
1 to our judgment. After a sound exposition has been given of the 
sacred text, the paraphrase, we think, is superfluous, and the reader may 
be safely left to follow out, in the exercise of his own understanding, the 
argument of the inspired writer. The sermons, we also think, mar unity 
of plan. It would have been preferable had the author filled up the space 
which they occupy with such doctrinal and practical observations as are 
involved in the exposition of the text, as the commentary proceeded. The 
sermons are, however, full of sound and wholesome truth, clothed ina 
garb of the utmost simplicity, without the least affectation of ornament or 
of originality of thought, the spiritual profit of the reader or hearer being 
the constant aim of the author, The commentary, though brief, brings 
within the reach of the English reader the results of modern criticism ; 
and the author is a trustworthy guide in the interpretation of this Epistle 
in which the commentator has to defend, not the outposts, but the citade 
of Christianity—its fundamental truths—the defence of which is so im- 
portant in an age like ours, when “ the tendency of thought is to treat all 
questions as open ones, and to regard even Christianity itself as destitute 
of any fixed and certain principles.” 


Tight and Truth; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes. The Gospels. By 
oo Bonar, D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners Street. 


In this volume, as in his former bearing the same title, and embracing 
topics taken from the Old Testament, Dr Bonar opens up many rich veins 
of striking and edifying thought on the varied subjects of which he treats ; 
and it is written in the same style of studied brevity and elegant simplicity. 
His aparpose, which is not to say all that might be said on the — 
handled, but to furnish suggestive outlines to aidthe reader’s own reflec- 
tions, he has successfully carried out. From the brevity of the articles, 
one of which can be read in a few minutes, the Christian reader, whose 
leisure for reading is limited, will be much assisted in his daily medita- 
tions on a portion of the word of God. By ae this volume on the 
Gospels, with the author's former one on the Old Testament, the anity of 
the Old Testament and the New is conspicuously brought out; the theo- 
logical doctrine and ethics in both being the same, the God who is revealed 
in both being the God of love, , and redemption, and the God-man, 
the incarnation of the Son of God, and his atoning sacrifice being the 
grand central truth, to which the Jewish seers of old, not less than the 
writers of the Gospels, pointed as the only foundation of hope to our 
fallen world, proving that both were inspired by the same Spirit. 


The Symbolical Numbers of Scripture. By the Rev. Mavcotm Wuirs, M.A. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1868. 


This treatise is not eminently satisfactory. The subject, “The Symbo- 
lical Numbers,” is, in itself, obscure and dark, and our author has adopted 
a theory which, unfortunately, does not tend to simplify or elucidate it. 
His theory in brief, if we have not misunderstood him, is, that the numbers 
of Scripture are mystical rather than prophetical, and that consequently 
the books of Daniel and of John are not so much prophecies, having re- 
ference to fixed times, as symbolical or mystical exhibitions of great truths. 
For instance, the “ time, times, and half a time,” or the “twelve hundred 
and sixty days,”—a well-known period in prophecy,— our author does not 
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‘view as an 7 of determinate length, having a fixed beginning and end- 
ing, but, as foreshadowing an indefinite period of suffering awaiting the 
church, to be followed, as the number intimates by its very brokenness,— 
for it is the half of a whole,—by its complement of blessedness in the 
future —the suffering and the glory making up a whole period. Our space 
does not permit our entering upon any discussion of this question. We 
simply express our dissent from this method of interpreting reese It 
is certainly not in the great highway of interpretation followed by the 
church both before and since the Reformation. Nevertheless, there are in 
our author’s work some things on the typological fulfilment of prophecy 
good, and just, and edifying, which make the book worth perusal. . 


Life of the Rev. John Milne, of Perth. By Horativs Bonar, D.D. London: 
James Nisbet & Co., Berners Street. 1869. 


This is one of the most delightful volumes of Christian biography which 
it has been our privilege to read. The Rev. John Milne lsheaved for 
twenty-four years as minister of St Leonard's Church, Perth, first in the 
Established and then in the Free Church ; and for upwards of four years 
as minister to the Scotch congregation in Calcutta. He died in Edinburgh, 
on the 3lst of May 1868, having lived little more than sixty-one years, 
and was interred in the Grange Cemetery, where his grave is marked by 
a monument of white marble, in the form of an obelisk, 

This record of the life and labours of a brother “ greatly beloved,” 
has been executed by a fellow-labourer of kindred spirit. Rapidly Pg 
pared, it can yet hardly be said to bear the marks of haste. It is 
written with the elegance, sound judgment, and good feeling which were 
to be expected from Ur Bonar ; and, being given to a large extent in the 
autobiographical form, it is, on that account, the more trustworthy and 
valuable. Mr Milne’s letters, his journals, and note-books constitute the 
principal parts of the work ; and they afford very pleasing and instructive 
reading on the active and successful part which, in co-operation with such 
men as Mr William Burns and Mr MCheyne, he took in revivals of re- 
ligion ; on his evangelistic tours in various spiritually destitute localities 
in Scotland, after the Disruption of 1843 ; and on the melancholy condition 
of India, and the Christian missions to that part of the world. 

Mr Milne was a man of superior talents. In early life he was remark- 
able for energy of mind and body; and at the school and the university he 
outstripped his fellow-students, carrying off the highest prizes. But on 
entering the service of the church, unambitious of literary fame, he devoted 
himself, with untiring zeal and singleness of heart, to’pastoral and evangel- 
istic work, for which he was admirably fitted. So occupied was his life 
with the practical and daily recurring duties of the Christian ministry, 
‘that he had no leisure to apply himself to the preparation of a work which 
might outlive him. But he served his generation according to the will of 
God. A volume of his sermons, under the title, ‘Gatherings from a 
Ministry,” was published before his deatlr, consisting of discourses which 
had appeared in the religious periodicals of the day, selected by Dr Bonar ; 
and they have been very favourably received. 

These Memoirs are eminent] pllagted for the edification of all; but we 
would especially recommend them to the perusal of the ministers of the 
gospel, who may find something to stimulate to emulation in the con- 
sistency, courage, personal piety, and self-consecration displayed by this 
excellent minister in his useful career. 


Bishops and Clergy of other Days: or, the Lives of Two Reformers and 
hree Puritans. By the Rev. J. C, Ryuz, B.A., Vicar of Stradbroke, 
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Suffolk. London: William Hunt & Co., Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square. Ipswich: William Hurst, Tavern Street. 1868. 


This volume “contains the lives of five eminent English ministers : 
Hooper, Latimer, Ward, Paxter, and Gurnall. Of these, the two first were 
bishops, leaders in the noble army of our Protestant Reformers, and 
martyrs at the stake in the reign of Queen Mary. The three last were 
famous Puritan divines, who lived and died in the seventeenth century.” 
These five ministers are very properly associated together, for they were 
men of congenial spirits, and would have lived in loving companionship with 
each other. The special aim of the author is, in the attractive form of 
biography, to commend the doctrines of the Reformation in opposition to 
the efforts of modern innovators to bring them into discredit, and to vilify 
the character of the Reformers. 

Though a minister of the Church of England, Mr Ryle writes of the 
Puritans and Puritanism with entire freedom from party bias. Most of 
the first bishops in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Grindal, Horn, Sandys, 
Jewel, Parkhurst,and Bentham, who had found refuge in Switzerland during: 
the Marian persecution, and who had been attracted by the simplicity of 
the reformed worship in the Swiss cantons, were Puritans in doctrine, 
ecclesiastical polity, and worship. But the times are very different now 
from what they were then, and it requires some boldness and independ- 
ence of mind for a minister of the Church of England to speak in favour- 
able terms of the Puritans, and to express his reverence for the great 
principles they maintained, as having produced great results in their day, 
and as equally potent to work great results in ours. We cordially thank 
Mr Ryle for the freedom and impartiality with which he has written, and 
honour him, not only for his intelligence, but for the manly courage which 
his free utterances display. 


The lives of these worthies, 4 concise, are yet sufficiently complete 


for the author’s purpose. The leading facts of their history are given, and 
are pons in a style perspicuous, forcible, and popular. Such a volume 
ought to obtain a large circulation. 


Ministers and Men in the Far North. By the Rev. ALexanperR AvLp, 
Olrig. Wick: W. Rae, Stafford Place. London: James Nisbet & Co. 
Edinburgh : Menzies & Co. 1868. 


This volume is a record of the more remarkable ministers and lay 
Christians of the last generation, who lived and died in Caithness, in- 
tended to preserve some of the lineaments of an age and race of worthies 
fast passing away. The materials which the author has employed are, 
his own knowledge and personal recollections, the information supplied by 
various friends who were intimately acquainted with the persons and 
events treated of. Thirty-four laymen are noticed, while only five of the 
ministers are sketched ; but the space devoted to these two divisions of 
the volume is about equal. In our opinion, the lives of the ministers are 
the most interesting and edifying. But “the men,” though without the 
advantages of education, except what was derived from reading and study- 
ing the Bible, were certainly persons of considerable natural gifts and of 
true piety ; and by their acuteness of mind, their correct views of divine 
truth, and their experience of its power, their capacity of forcibly expres- 
sing their thoughts on divine subjects, and their exemplary Christian 
deportment, they acquired great influence over many among whom they 
lived. On some points, we may differ in opinion from the respected author. 
In — to the gift of prophecy attributed to some of “the men,” we are 
wholly incredulous. Some of the things said and done by several of them, 
apparently approved of by the author, it would, we judge, have been better 
omitted, as they rather detract from the good sense and sound judgment 
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of “the men,” and tend to excite the ridicule of the profane. Asan instance 
of this kind, we might refer to the memoir of Donald Mackay, who, when 
offended at his daughter for her imitating a prevailing mode of dressin; 
the hair, stole softly to her bedside while she was asleep, and with a pair 0: 
scissors mulcted her of a particularly offensive ringlet, and who, when 
shortly after, the daughter being seized with a fever, which made it 
necessary that her head should be shaved, lifted up his hands, when this 
was done, and exclaimed : ‘Glory to Thee ; L only took a little, but Thou 
hast taken the whole.” 

The author has done well in gathering together these reminiscences of 
the Ministers and Men of the far North. We cordially commend them as 
affordirg a faithful exhibition of the state of religious society in the county 
of Caithness in the age preceding the present. To many, in that county 
in particular, this volume will be a welcome memorial of ministers and 
Christian laymen, who were venerated while they lived, and whose memory, 
now that they have left this world, is still cherished with affection and 
honour in the localities where they resided. 


The Buried Cities of Campania : or, Pompeii and Herculaneum, their His- 
tory, their Destruction, and their Remains. By W. H. Davenport 
Apams. London: T. Nelson & Sons, Paternoster Row; Edinburgh, 
and New York. 1868. 


Minute and ample details have often been published of the discoveries 
made in Pompeii, a flourishing provincial town of the Roman empire, and 
in Herculaneum, an adjoining town, which were destroyed by successive 
eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, in the years of our Lord sixty-three and 
seventy-nine. ‘he manner in which these two cities were destroyed was 
somewhat different. Ierculaneum was overwhelmed by streams of 
molten lava, poured forth by several successive eruptions of Vesuvius, 
whilst Pompeii, which was too elevated to suffer from this cause, was 
buried to the depth of twenty feet under immense quantities of calcined 

umice stones. So far back as 1713, the work of excavation in Pompeii,— 
in which the discoveries made have been more numerous than those made 
in Herculaneum,—commenced, and it continued five years. After having 
been discontinued for some time, it was renewed in 1735, and it has since 
been nearly regularly carried on, disclosing, in its amphitheatres, theatres, 
temples, baths, houses, and tombs, much that is curious and interesting, 
and much that throws light on the customs and manners of the ancient 
Romans. The excavations conducted at Pompeii and Herculaneum may 
be said to have inaugurated what has since been done by the spade and 
the pickaxe in searching beneath the surface of the earth for the remains 
of ancient cities, which, by persevering industry and skill, has resulted in 
the discovery of the most astonishing memorials of the most celebrated 
nations of antiquity, by which their history has been largely illustrated. 
In.the work before us, the results of the discoveries made at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, up to the present time, are described within a moderate 
compass, in a very pleasing manner. ‘This attractive volume we would 
recommend especially to the young, who will find it very entertaining, and 
to whom it would be a very appropriate gift. 


The Melchisedec of the Scriptures: An Essay and Sup . By the 
> ama Scorr, Cambusnethan. Glasgow: David Robertson. 
b : 


The desigh of this essay is to prove that Melchizedek is the same person 
as Christ. ‘The author, at the beginning of his ministry, held and preached 
the view which has always prevailed in the church, both among Jews 
and Geiitile’, namely, that Melchizedek was made similar to, but was not 
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the same person as, Christ. But upwards of thirty years ago, a student 
of divinity, in a discourse “on Melchisedec” before his Presbytery, revived 
the doctrine held by some heretics in the first centuries of our era. The 
Presbytery entirely disagreed with his view, but sustained his discourse, 
Mr Scott was at the meeting ; and he says that he “ went home resolved to 
fortify his mind in the prevailing opinion, but had not long been looking 
into the originals and commentaries, when light shone in upon his dark- 
ness, and he saw the subject in a consistency and a glory that had not 
—— before,” p. 4. 

e also, upwards of thirty years ago, had our attention turned to Mel- 
chizedek, but in another manner, and with a different result. We were sit- 
ting along with others on a Sabbath evening at the feet of a faithful minister 
of Jesus Christ, one mighty in the original Scriptures, and well versed in 
the history of the church. His silvery hairs, to him “a crown of glory,’ 
bespoke attention. His eyes beaming with intelligence and love, and 
drawing himself up, he raised his hand and said: “Some are willing 
to think that Melchizedek was the same person as Christ; but their 
opinion is knocked on the head by the statement, that he was made 
like unto the Son of God.” That argument settled the question then and 
ever since for us. 

On the face of the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is evident that the t 
design of the writer, whom we believe to have been the Apostle Paul, 
is to prove the supreme dignity of the Son of God, Jesus Christ, in 
such a way as to produce a practical and saving impression on the Hebrew 
Christians. The Son of God is proved to be «bettor than the angels,” and 


higher than the Lord’s servant, Moses. Proof is then led at greater length 
to persuade the Hebrews that, in His priesthood, Christ is superior to Aaron. 
In introducing the subject of the priesthood of Christ, the apostle enumerates 


the qualifications necessary to every priest, Heb. v. 1-4. With the men- 
tion of one of these qualifications, namely, the call of God, he couples the 
name of Aaron. He ye ae two ends at once : he gives an example 
of the call to the office; and he paves the way for comparing Aaron with 
Christ. Aaron possessed all the qualifications essential to the priesthood, 
in particular, the call of God; and so also in like manner (cvrw xai) did 
Christ. In certain important respects, Christ, as the apostle shews, was 
like Aaron; in certain. other more important respects, He was not like 
Aaron, but was like Melchizedek ; and therefore he is superior to Aaron. 
Christ is a priest “after the order of Melchizedek” (Heb. v. 6), but “ not 
after the order of Aaron” (vii. 11). On the meaning assigned to these two 
phrases, and the expressions connected with them, the question, as to 
the identity or non-identity of Melchizedek with Christ, chiefly turns. 
It is a question of interpretation. 

Mr Scott, admitting the question to be one of interpretation, says, “ Let 
me crave of every reader to peruse these pages with candour, and judge 
which principle of interpretation is the simplest and most natural in con- 
struction, and which requires the most straining. Admit and maintain 
the divinity of the priest that visited Abraham, and you build a pyramid 
on its own broad basis to stand throughout all ages. But if you maintain 
the mere humanity, you endeavour to poise that pyramid upon its apex, 
where human power could not balance it for an hour,” p. 130. We reply, 
It isa sad abuse of language to call, the admitting and maintaining of 
the divinity of the priest that met (not visited) Abraham, a principle of 
interpretation. To lay such a foundation, is, in truth, mere arbitrary 
dogmatism ; a dogmatism, in its nature and essence though not in 
its direction, the very same as that under whose blighting influence Mr 
Scott, thirty Bg ago, “resolved to fortify his mind in the prevailing 
opinion.” e have read and re-read his little book, searching diligently 
for some real principle of interpretation, expressed or implied, which its 
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author consistently and firmly holds; but we have searched in vain. He 
lays down ———- that the apostle’s meaning must be “ proved, not 
assumed,” p. 64; but nevertheless he insists on a foregone conclusion being 
“admitted and maintained” from the outset and all through (ut supra, 

130). He seems to hold the principle of ‘‘ plain and literal translation,” 
or example on page 30, as if nothing else were for a moment to be thought 
of. In this respect he is like the disciples with regard to our Lord’s ex- 
hortation, “ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees.” 
But, at page 44, he at once gives up the plain literal sense principle, a 
principle without which he could not have got up even the appearance of 
a case in favour of his great theme, with the remark, “ The apostle ingen1- 
ously disposes of that argument for equality. Verse 9, ‘ Levi (and all his 
family) paid tithesin Abraham.’ ” hat reason does Mr Scott give for 
interpreting words in regard to a matter so common and literal as the pay- 
ing of tithes, in a sense different from the literal? He gives none ; but 
assumes, without adducing the shadow of proof, that, to the words, a sense 
different from the primary and ordinary one must be assigned. The 
apostle, however, himself gives a sufficient reason why his words regarding 
the paying of tithes (vii. 9) should be taken in an unusual sense; by ex- 

ressly indicating that he meant them to be s) understood, and employing 
or that purpose the common formula #s iaos sirsiv, i.e., 80 to speak a word. 
But the author, instead of adverting to this reason, takes the liberty of 
interpolating a clause into the verse. He does not abide by his own rule, 
“Take the passage as you find it,” p. 66. 

A lame and impotent effort is put forth by him to set aside the force of 
the argument, against the identity of Christ with Melchizedek, founded on 
the apostle's statement, that Melchizedek was “ made like unto the Son of 
God.” He adduces an “ illustration” from Daniel, and a “ proof” from the 
Apostle John, to establish the point that, to be like is to be identical. The 
quotation from Daniel iii. 25, is incorrectly given thus, “and the fourth is 
like the Son of God.” It should have been, “and the form of the fourth is 
like the Son of God.” The other quotation is from Rev. i. 13, “ One like 
unto the Son of Man.” pp. 38, 39. But the phrase, is like, in these two 
om differs widely from the phrase, in Heb. vii. 3, made like. Of this 

ifference, Mr Scott, unintentionally no doubt, supplies a proof against 
himself, on page 53. Hesays, “ Paul writes in verse 3, . . . . ‘ being very 
like the Son of God.’” Now these are not Paul’s words ; what the apostle 
has written is, “‘ made like ;” an omission which shews conclusively, though 
unwittingly, that Mr Scott felt that the omitted word “ made” did not 
enter at all as an element into his view of the apostle’s meaning. 
It is with regret that we are constrained to notice such glaring illus- 
trations of Mr Scott’s defective powers of perception and discernment. 
A near parallel to the expression, 2fwuoutves, made like, Heb. vii. 3, 
is to be found in chap. ii. 17, ‘‘ Wherefore in all things it behoved him 
to be made like, éuorve,, unto his brethren.’ Will the author, in order to 
preserve that consistency which he rates so highly, “ admit and maintain” 
that to be made like his brethren is to be identical with them. But is not the 
Greek verb, in Heb. ii. 17, simple, while that in chap. vii. 3 is compound? 
It is ; and by so much it is the more opposed to the doctrine of identity. 
The prefix of the verb is 29’, equivalent to the English off ; and of this 


preposition the fundamental idea is, separation from, distance between ; an _ 


idea directly opposed to identity. 

An obvious inquiry presents itself, in view of the opinion that the 
sponte intended to convey the idea that Melchizedek was identical with 
Christ. Why, if such was his intention, did he not say so in plain terms ? 
This question is distinctly put, oftener than once, by the author ; but the 
two answers given to it by him are quite inconsistent with each other. 
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On the one hand, he affirms strongly that the apostle has asserted the 
identity expressly “in more places than one. For example, in the first 
clause of the chapter’”—i.c., chap. vii., p. 91. But on the other hand, he 
declares that the apostle “ states the evidence fully, and prudently leaves 
it to his Hebrew readers to draw the conclusion. He previously gave the 
reason, they were under prejudices and dull of hearing,” pp. 39, 40. But, 
by the expression, “ dull of hearing,” chap. v. 11, as is evident from the other 
words of the passage in which they stand, the apostle means slow of appre- 
hension ; a condition which, as he is at pains to shew, requires simple and 
not complicated teaching. As to his iaine readers being “ under pre- 
judices,” the apostle says nothing. Mr Scott’s assertion to the contrary is 
a figment of his own fancy, and what he has built upon this unsubstantial 
basis dissolves into thin air. 

On the ground that what the apostle has written is intricate, and not 
explicit, the author argues that a key is required to unlock its hidden 
meaning : and he congratulates himself on having found, or fabricated, a 
key for the purpose. He presents this key to his readers in duplicate. 
Here is its latest form :—“ Let us admit and maintain these attributes of 
Melchisedec precisely as we find them. They all truthfully belong alike 
to him and the Christ, and, therefore, they are identical. The body in which 
he appeared in that visit, was a miraculous production, having neither 
father, nor mother, nor descent. That thing was the production of a 
moment, for the visit of an hour; and though only of short duration, the 

erson who appeared in it had neither beginning of days nor end of life, 
but abideth a priest for ever. The concession that Melchisedec was the 
Son of God—the angel Jehovah—solves all difficulties. It isa key of in- 
terpretation that fits all the wards of a very intricate lock, and leaves not 
one difficulty unsolved” (pp. 120-1), 


In — of this boast, and at the risk of disturbing the self-complacency 


which has given it birth, we assert, and shall prove, that there is one ward 
which the key does not touch, far less fit. ‘There is an important word 
used by the apostle, but completely shunned by this found, or fabricated 
key,—a word so plain, and the idea for which it stands so definite in all 
languages, that, with a feeling of relief, we rest in the persuasion that this 
word at least is safe from any attempt of the “ unlearned and unstable” 
to wrest it,—a word which cannot, like the phrases, “ Al dibrathi,” and 
“ Kata taxin,” be made a handle of for the exercise of perverted ingenuity, 
and fruitless (p. 77) speculation. We refer to the word Son. This 
word, from its very nature, is essentially a relative word. Its co-relative 
is Father. Well now, does the attribute, “without Father, “ truthfully” 
(i.e., according to Mr Scott’s principle of interpretation, literally) “ belon 
to the Christ,” the Son of God? Can there be a son without a father? 1 
not, then here is a ward of the lock which the author's boasted “ key” can- 
not enter. On what he has drawn from the depths of his own inner , 
consciousness, the “ miraculous production,” “ that thing’’ which “ was the 
production of a moment for the visit of an hour,” we make no comment. 
The true key to the apostle’s meaning, is that supplied by himself, when 
he states plainly, as the foundation of his whole argument, something said 
or not said by Moses in the record, especially in Genesis xvii. Thus, Heb. 
vii. 8, “Of whom it is witnessed that he liveth ;” ver. 13, “He of whom 
these things are spoken ;” ver. 6, “ But he whose descent is not counted 
from them ;” ver. 14, “Of which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning 
priesthood.” And the same key is not only applicable to verse 3, but also 
exists in it. In verse 3, the apostle does not use the word éyivnrss,—as 
our English version, without descent, and Beza’s sine genere, would seem to 
imply,—but he employs éyt:aAsynros, without genealogy. To the same pur- 
pose, in verse 6, he uses an expression of like form and force, namely, «4 
yinaroyoiusres, iz., not having his genealogy inthe Register. ‘The Register” 
yOL. XVIII—NO, LXVIII. P 
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was decisive among the Jews in regard to persons entitled, or not entitled; 
to exercise the office of the priesthood. (Ezra ii. 62; Neh. vii. 64.) The 
apostle, therefore, in grounding his argument on the principle of registered, 
or not registered, employed a method quite plain and familiar to every 
Hebrew, however “ dull of hearing.” 

The ye 4 j vero to the Essay consists of garbled extracts from the first 
volume of ‘‘ Lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews,” by the late Dr Lind- 
say, Professor of Theology to the United Presbyterian Church, with which 
Mr Scott has interspersed some rather captious remarks of his own, and 


in this way has succeeded in producing a caricature of some passages of 
that able and learned work. D.N 


Ecclesiastes. A New Translation, with Notes, Explanatory, Illustrative, and 
Critical. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By the Rev. Joun 
Noste Coreman, M.A., late Incumbent of Ventnor. Edinburgh: 
Andrew Elliot, 17 Princes Street. 1867. 


“This new translation,” as the author observes, “is not designed to 
supersede the authorised version, or to be a substitute for it, but to express, 
in unambiguous English idiom, what the author believes to be the genuine 
sense and divine teaching of the inspired original. The notes which fol- 
low are simply explanatory and illustrative, designed to elucidate the 
obscurities of this ancient didactic poem, and to render both its dic- 
tion and allusions clear, perspicuous, and intelligible to the English 
reader.” ‘These objects the author has very creditably accomplished. 
Excellent as is our English translation, and conveying, as it does, from its 
adherence to the Hebrew idiom, the sense and spirit of the original, with 
uncommon simplicity, force, and beauty of expression, which are often lost 
or weakened when an attempt is made to give a translation into what is 
ealled good English, it, no doubt, admits of improvement; and a new 
translation of any book of Scripture, by a competent scholar, is to be wel- 
comed as a contribution towards a clearer elucidation of that portion 
of the sacred writings. Mr Coleman's new translation of Ecclesiastes 
generally agrees with our English version ; but he frequently gives render- 
ings differing from it in sense. These deviations may not always be 
accepted as improvements; but, in many instances, they yield a better 
meaning, or express the meaning with more perspicuity than our English 
version. The translation is arranged in parallel lines, which not only ex- 
hibit to the eye the peculiar characteristic of Hebrew poetry, but render the 
meaning and point of this didactive poem the more obvious. The explanatory 
notes often solve what is difficult and obscure in the book, throw light on the 
reign and character of Solomon, and bring out clearly and impressively his 
deep repentance for the sins he had committed. To the few notes which 
are critical, we would have liked that others had been added by the author, 
giving his reasons when he departs from our received translation. 


Christian Training. A Book for ‘Parents and Teachers. Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot, 17 Princes Street. London: Hamilton Adams, & 
Co.; James Nisbet & Co. 1868, 


The design and spirit of this volume are excellent. So vastly important 
is its subject, that it cannot excite too deep and too wide-spread attention. 
The fundamental principle with which the author sets out, that in Christian 
training we have to deal with immortal souls, ought ever to be present to 
the minds of parents and teachers. If the truth of this principle is ad- 
mitted, it will be obvious that the education of the young is not merely to 
teach them reading, writing, arithmetic, and other branches of secular 
learning, such as may secure to them worldly success, or the acquisition of 
lucrative and influential posts. ‘That would be to improve and provide for 
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man only as a mortal being, as if the grave were the last appointed house 
for all living ; whereas the object aimed at in all our efforts ought to be, to 
improve and provide for him as a being who is to live for ever. This 
volume consists of separate chapters on the aim of Christian training, its 
encouragements and discouragements, what it is, the faults of children, the 
motives to be presented to them, their amusements, their Sundays, prayer 
for them and with them, and teaching them to pray. All these subjects 
are treated with earnestness of purpose and Ghetian wisdom. The 
volume, which is the result of some experience, and of much consideration 
on the part of the author, cannot but be greatly helpful to parents, and to 
such as are employed in forming the minds of the young. 


The Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa, with notices of the other 
Denominations. An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. Jonn M‘Carrer 
Lapisuiru, Natal. Edinburgh: W. & C. Inglis. 1869. 


This is an admirably written little work, the fruit of several years’ expe- 
rience and observation as a pastor at Natal. It supplies a long felt want 
in English literature, a reliable account of the Cape colony in an ecclesi- 
astical and religious point of view. But to the statesman, as well as the 
Christian minister, it has its interest and value, as supplying information of 
the most accurate description. The author has done well to interweave the 
political with the ecclesiastical history of the colony The one department, 
indeed, could not well be understood without the other. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that the statements here made as to the policy of the British 
Pape in connection with the republic called the “Orange Free 

tate” will receive the attention to which they are entitled in the proper 
quarter. 

As to the contents of the little volume, the author first narrates the 
Dutch history of the colony during the 150 years when it remained in the 
possession uf the Dutch East India Company ; he next describes its cap- 
ture by the British; but his main object was to delineate the religious 
condition of the colony, and none can peruse this work without forming a 
better opinion of the yew than is usually entertained, and also a higher 
anticipation as to the future of this colony. Mr M‘Carter’s narrative 
brings before the English public several facts very little known, such as 
the number of French refugees who found their way to the Cape in 1688, 
and the educational system in the colony, based on a plan recommended 
by Sir John Herschel in 1841. 

But of all the points on which the writer dwells, the most interesting 
to the Christian reader is the struggle which the Cape Synod has had to 
maintain before the civil courts in defence of its spiritual independence. 
It is just the Scotch Church question transferred to Africa. The occasion 
of the conflict was a case of heresy ; and the various steps taken by Synod, 
the trial of the case before the Supreme Civil Court of the Colony, the 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Privy Council, the judgment given against the 
Synod, and the latter proceedings, are all succinctly and clearly related. It 
is a chapter in church history little known, but replete with interest. 

We earnestly commend this little work to our readers, as conveying im- 
portant information not elsewhere to be found, and as the production of an 
accomplished and elegant scholar. 


The Shepherd of Israel ; or, Illustrations of the Inner Life, By the Rev. 
Duncan Macarecor, M.A., St Peter’s, Dundee. London: James Nisbet 
& Co. 

We welcome this volume as a good specimen of the preaching of the 
day, differing from many of the volumes of sermons which have issued 
from the press, in the liveliness and sparkle with which it abounds— 
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references to passing events, illustrations drawn from common life, and a 
fine earnest evangelical tone running through it all. In spite of a some- 
what common prejudice against books of sermons, there seems no reason 
why the pulpit should not contribute its fair share to the current literature 
of the time ; and as there are ever new calls for special subjects bein: 
taken up in the teaching of the sanctuary, and the mode of expanding an 
illustrating these necessarily varies with the ever-altering circumstances 
and tastes and habits of the people, it is desirable that the press, as well 
as the pulpit, should be made the means of conveying the truth in the 
form best suited to the time, and most likely to secure for it an attentive 
hearing. There is a large class of readers, for whose spiritual instruction 
and edification something other than the common religious periodical liter- 
ature of the day must be provided. There are thoughtful men, immersed 
in business all the week, who feel the need of such impulse as is to be got 
from the faithful opening up and warm pressing home of successive por- 
tions of the Word of God, which they can peruse in the study or at the 
fireside on the quiet hours of the Sabbath evening. There are invalids and 
others shut out from public ordinances, who must be furnished with the 
means of reading what others are privileged to hear. And there is an 
ever-growing number of our fellow-countrymen who are obliged to spend 
their Sabbaths at sea, or in foreign countries, and remote British colonies, 
who, as they greatly need, have a right to the best helps that can be sup- 
plied as substitutes for means of grace which are out di their reach, Such 
wants this volume is eminently fitted to meet. There is a freshness and 
variety about it, in good words to young and old, in the more solid dis- 
course, and the livelier evangelistic address and biographical sketch, which 
should commend it to a large circle of readers. 


Sermons on the Eighth Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans (Verses 1-4). 
By Tuomas Jacoms, D.D. Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. Dublin: G. Herbert. 1868. 

Dr Thomas Jacomb, who was born about the year 1622, was fifteen years 
minister of St Martin's Church, Ludgate, London. Having been ejected 
for nonconformity in 1662, he became chaplain to the Countess of Exeter, 
as Wood narrates ; but according to Palmer, it was before his settlement at 
St Martin’s Church that he acted as her chaplain. Dr Smith, the editor, 
prefers Palmer as an authority on this point ; but Wood's account is, we 
think, the correct one : it is confirmed by Jacomb’s dedication of this work 
to that Countess, dated 18th September 1672, in which he expresses his 
gratitude for “those extraordinary favours which, for above twenty years, 
you have been pleased to confer upon me and mine,” the period which had 
elapsed since his ejectment being necessarily meant ; but had his obligations 
to her extended to the earlier period of his life, this, it is highly probable, he 
would have specially mentioned. He died 27th March 1687, aged 65 years. 

These sermons, which are included in Nichol’s series of Puritan Com- 
mentaries, are of great value. They are replete with the most precious 
truths, doctrinal and practical. So ¢omprehensive are the four verses 
which form their subject, that they embrace the great central articles of the 
Christian faith, the incarnation of Christ, his Sonship, his Godhead, his 
Manhood, his Sacrifice, his Obedience, man’s natural condition, the union of 
believers with Christ, their character, privileges, prospects, &c. The author 
beautifully blends the doctrinal and the practical by bringing every doctrinal 
truth to bear with fervid power on the conscience. the heart, and the life. 
The numerous quotations at the foot of the page from the Greek and the 
Roman classics and philosophers, the Greek and Roman fathers, the eminent 
theologians of the Reformation at home and abroad, and the distinguished 
divines of his own age, attest the learning of the author, and the great 
labour and care with which this volume was prepared. 
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